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The present volume embodies the second series oC the twelve 
lectures associated with the Mahavira Professorship, created by 
Mr." Shanti Prasad Jain of Dalmianagar, delivered by Dr. Satkari 
Mookerjee, an eminent authority oh the subject who has restrict- 
ed his theme to the Philosophy of "'Non-absolutism' (Anekanta- 
vada). The depth of jjhilosophical insight, the precision of 
logical analysis, and the excellent method of critical exposition 
revealed in these pages will, we believe, ensure an enthusiastic re- 
ception to this work from the specialists as well as lay readers, and 
ail the more so as such books are very rare in English and other 
cognate languages. 

It is a pity that while other systems of Indian Philosophy have 
so many exponents both here and abroad, the rich, deep and vast 
treasures of Jaina Thought relating to all the fields of culture, 
particularly relating to 'Metaphysics, Epistemology and Logic 
should be so little known to the world at large. This ignoble fact 
is not at all conducive to the credit of the rich adherents of the 
Jaina faith in this land. 

At this psychological moment it is gratifying to find in Mr. 
Shanti Prasad Jain an enthusiastic and real patron of the Jaina Cul- 
ture and Religion and it is expected that with his generous 
patronage, similar series of publications will be placed before the 
scholars in no distant date. 

In order to carry on, in an extensive way, the publications 
of the Jaina Literature, in order to conduct researches into the 
various realms of Jaina culture, and in order to train up young 
scholars in the subjects who would be preachers and teachers of 
their cult, the Bharati Mahavidyilay^^ which - is an Aryan Uni- 
versity in the making, has r^ceritly organised the Bharati Jaina 
Parisat with the patronage of Mr. Shanti Prasad Jain, Mr. Bahadur 
Singh Singhi, Mr. Chhotelal Jain and others. The work has just 
been taken up and the scholars, and lovers of the Indian culture 
would be able to assess their value and utilitf in the long run. It is 
also expected that all men of learning and light of this land would 



extend tlieir valuable co-opei'ation to the cause, and eminent 
persons of this Faith too will follow the noble example of Sri 
Shanti Prasad Jain. 

A few words of apology for the delay in bringing but this 
volume are necessary. The reasons are as usual with other prc- 
sent'day publications uiz./the scarcity of printing paper and its 
uncertain supply, want of the same quality of paper, rationing of 
Linotype metal, gas restrictions etc. The size of the book too has 
increased over the ot'iginal project as Dr, Mookerjee was requested 
by several scholars to add to the portions, delivered as lectures, to 
enhance its permanent value. 

The Bharati Mahavidyaiaya hereby records its sincere thanks 
to Dr. Mookerjee for his keen interest and enormous labour, to 
the eminent scholars who presided over these lectures anj^jto-Arhrr 
Shanti’ Prasad Jain whose donation enablecb iW‘ta'’q!ftfce the book 
before the public. . ^ t ^ 

It is now expected iliat the ^cholair^ ijand the Jaina public will 
extend their warm welcome to this publication. 


“Falguni-P urnima’ ’ 
Dated the gth February, 1944, 

.r> 'T ■ Ci.. 





FOREWORD 

The earliest parts of Jaina literature are earlier than the 
Buddha. We find the latter referring to Mahavira who his 
contemporary, but in all probability the earliest Jaina literature, 
though not extant, is much earlier than Mahavira. The Bud- 
dhists and the Jainas have been opponents from the beginning 
and the idea of the lay and uninformed public that they are 
advocates more or less of the same type of thought because 
they both praise non-injury or Ahimsa as supreme moral 
conduct is absolutely false. Though Buddhism has always 
contested with the systems of Indian thought that are avowed- 
ly loyal to the Upanisads, yet a careful analysis will show 
that much of the ideas of Buddhism have sprung from a hostile 
response to the Upanisadic ideas as interpreted in Buddha’s time 
and that much of it can be regarded as being reconstructions on 
the Upanisadic ideas, but we cannot say the same of Jainism. It re- 
veals an ideology entirely different frpm the Vedic. It cannoi: 
however be gainsaid that in later days the Jainas contested the 
Buddhists, the Vedahtisiis and the N aiyayikas and they participated 
in some of their ideas and have adopted some of their stock argu- 
ments. The study of Jainism in its earlier aspects suggests a view' 
that there must have been some kind of animistic philosophy 
among the inhabitants of the country though we are unable to 
say who they ^vere. The Jaina literature was written in Prakrit 
and from its general trend one would regard it as a sort of folk- 
philosophy interested in overstraining the moral aspects without 
any theistic bias. This folk-philosophy had however elements in 
it which in the hands of later writers irerc connected into logical 
doctrines rema^rkable for their originality, acuteness and subtlety. 
This took place by 'way , of .writing commentaries on the old 
Agamas and also by way of independent treatises, written in abs- 
truse Sanskrit of the commentary %eratnre that prevailed between 
the 8 th and the 12th Gentries.: , 

Dr. Mocker jee has , todertaken to give us in this treatise a 
thorough shaking of a Ibgic^i tree that vFas planted in the Agamas. 
The fruits were inadc^sibfe im the high branches in the conceal- 
Mnt of the foliage a. her Loorough shaking Dr. Mooker- 
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jee lias given, they are lying at the foot of the tree and one who 
passes may well pich them up. The difFiciilty of such a task will 
be aiDparent only to those that are acquainted with the difficulty 
of the texts which form the basis of Dr. Mookerjee’s work. The 
interminable shades of controversy hinted at often in cryptic lan- 
guage make it impossible to glean the ultimate result for any one 
who has not within his grip the logical and dialectical literature 
of the different schools of Indian philosophy— a qualification not 
easily acquired. 

It is curious that Jainism should have the misfortune of not 
being able to attract scholars to rediscover it for our new age un- 
like Buddhism and other systems of Indian philosophy. When 
I was toiling on the subject in the early days of the first quarter 
of the century there were but two scholars who had turned their 
attention to this subject. It is a- curious fact that no professor of 
philosophy in Europe is con^'ersant with Sanskrit and pr-aeticalT^ 
no Sanskritist in Europe is conversant with European philosophy. 
To rediscover an ancient system ,,qf Indian thought in a modern 
language one should have not only a prbl^ed mastery over Sans- 
krit but also a technique of philosophic expressions which -neces- 
sarily depends on a good knowledge of European philosophy. My 
pupil and friend Dr. Satkari Mbokerjee possesses, I feel prides in 
saying, a mastery of Sanskrit that is required in handling difficult 
.Sanskrit -texts and he has also the knowledge of European philo- 
sophy which has given him the facility of transvaluing old Indian 
thoughts in modern ways in a correct manner — a power that a 
’■^'''■ythat I know possess. I must congratulate both Dr. Mookerje 
Jainibm that Dr. Mookerjee undertook to explain a*s}ifs6st 
"iaroblem of Jainalogy in' such a lucid and clear imaiier. I 
i and ! am delighted .tb di^SOver how 
;:,to present the 
Edokerjee’s earlier 
well appreciated 
toHl ■ 

hut as the Head of 





















The present T\wk. is not an exhaustive account of Jaina 
thought, but an analytical study of its foundation. In it the 
doctrine known as sytidvada or anelLcintavada, which is so basal 
to the structure of Jaina metaphysics and constitutes its most 
original contribution to jdiilosophical speculation, has been 
thoroughly dealt with ^vith all the relevant problems. A 
critical student of Philosophy, Lidian and European alike, will 
find in it a fresh and vigorous appioach to problems which have 
engaged the thought of all philosophers of the world. Jaina 
philosophy is frankly realistic and so stands in a close relation of 
kinship to the other realistic schools of thought, particularly 
Nyaya, Mimainsa and Sahkhya. I ha^'e dra’^vn out the relation- 
ship that exists among these systems and discussed their points of 
contact and their points of departure with, equal emphasis. The 
systematization of Jaina })hilosophical speculation is chrono- 
logically a later phenomenon. 'I’he Jaina Masters entered the 
arena of philosophical polemics after Dignaga and Dharrnakirti 
and their redoubtable successors had shaken the philosophical 
conscience of the time. This belated arrival of Jaina philosophy, 
though it had its moorings in the dgamas tvhich were licked into 
shape in the early centuries of Pre-Christian era, was responsible 
for its added vitality and enhanced strength. Jaina j)hilosophy 
was saved from dogmatism, which ivas smashed to pieces by the 
vigorous polemics of the Buddhist philosophers. Uncritical 
avowal of faith was taboo in those days and this called for philo- 
sophical justification of one’s articles of faith. The Jaina had to 
accept the rule of the game and the result is a full-fledged philo- 
sophy, that has come down to us as an invaluable heirloom. 

The philosophy of syddvdda has been more maligned than 
understood. I have spared no pains to give a loyal representa- 
tion of it and have shown that it is not a philosophi- 
cal monstrosity that rival philosophers in their unphilosophical im- 
patience have tried to make it out. Though born in an orthodox 
Brahmin family and though my personal philosophical convic- 
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tions are rather enlisted on the side of: Sankara’s Vedanta, I l:elt 
a dose affinity of Jaina thought to Vedanta, whieh however a 
superficial observer may find to be diametrically opposed in their 
attitude and findings. It must not be forgotten that Vedanta is 
frankly realistic in its logic and epistemology. And the logical 
evaluation of phenomenal reality as a mass of irrationaf surds and 
contradictions by Vedanta is almost endorsed in toto by Jaina 
thought subject to a fundamental reservation, viz:/its peculiar atti- 
tude of logical thought. The Jaina accepts the findings of Vedanta, 
but refuses to draw the same conclusion. Herein lies the originality 
of Jaina thought in that it seeks to reorientate our logical attitude 
and asks us to accept the exposure of contradictions as the true 
measure of reality. The academic world and the average man of 
culture have heard much of Vedanta, though its vigorous pole- 
mical apparatus still lies hidden in inaccessible Sanskrit works ; 
and the impression of the generality of mankind is that India has 
produced only idealistic systems of thought. - It is hoped that a 
critical student of Indian thought will feel the necessity of revis- 
ing. his opinion in this regard. Suffice it to say that Vedantic 
idealism tvas not a facile overgrowtfi and it is necessary to under- 
stand realistic philosophy with all its strength in order to be able 
to appreciate idealism. Indian philosophy does not stand by 
mysticism, though it culminates in it. But the mysticism is not 
the result of dogmatic faith. It is reasoned out of logical thought 
and is rather an overflotv. The inadequacy of logic was realized 
at the end of the journey and the necessity of cultivating a superior 
power of vision, which is not satisfied with the negative findings 
of reason, was realized as the key to unlock the mystery of ultimate 
reality: 

All schools of philosophy in India, except the Carvaka School 
of Materialism which sfeefifSvfebe the direct antithesis of philo- 
sophy, are agreed tliat philbsDphic^i .speculation is a necessaiy 
discipline of the mind which steals cduvictions. and attenuates 
doubts. But the ultirhate friAh cannot Be realized by philosophi- 
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cal discipline alone, which, is only a means to that end. Indian 
philosophers are agreed that the plenum of kiiowdedgc can be at- 
tained by the cleveiopment of a super-vision which is a potentiality 
in all of us. The progressive development of knowledge and the 
instinctive discontent with partial conquests of science and philo- 
sophy ill the domain of knowledge are the augury and the assur- 
ance of mfiiiite perfection which is the logical consummation of 
our destiny. The Jaina is emphatic that omniscience is the condi- 
tion as well as the result of perfection, and however much we may 
advance in our philosophical enquiry and scientific pursuit, "which 
are not antagonistic in tlieir aim in spite of their difference in 
method and lines of approach, it cannot by itself bring about the 
final consummation, fkit there is no altcruathT short cut to 
this. One must proceed on the road of j.)hilosophical speculation 
and elect to pass through the grind of the intellectual drill that 
philosophy prescribes until the terminus is reached. The termi- 
nus of philosophy is the beginning of spiritual career. The neces- 
sity of the pnrsiiit of philosophy is vindicated by the fact 
that no tlioughtfid man can get rid of it. Even the man, 
vho decries philosophy and condemris its culture, can hope to 
make out his case by only having recourse to philosophy. The 
denunciation of philosophy itself results in the setting up of a 
rival philosophy. 

India’s philosophical culture is characterized by a sincerity’ of 
purpose and seiiousness of outlook which cannot fail to extort 
the unstinted admiration of all but the cynic. Another character- 
istic of Indian speculation is the unfettered freedom of thought 
which was unknown in other climes. There was no state persecu- 
tion for philosophical opinions, and. censorship of thought was 
unknown, provided it did not instigate the subversion of the 
moral order. The same was true of religion, India has been the 
land of freedom of religion, which is however a recent growth -in 
the west. This was made possible in India ior the reason that 
Indians did not seek to make political and ecoaomical capital out 
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of their religious persuasion. They never confounded things of 
Cassar witli things of God. Another reason seems to be the perfect 
agreement and unanimity on the necessity of moral discipline, 
Indian thought was agreed on the moral condition that the animal 
in man was to he supplanted by the divine. There may be some 
truth in the contention that Inclia’s tolerance of other faiths has re- 
sulted in the weakening of her political power. Indians are not even 
to-day intolerant of other creeds ; but the political consequences 
are to be set down to the account of the proselytizing zeal of alien 
faiths wliiGh seek to strengthen their political interests by multi- 
plication of converts. India in the past has effected the solution 
of religious diflEerences by pinning them clown in their respective 
spheres of influence as spiritual forces ; and I am convinced that 
the solution of her present-day problems can be achieved if poli- 
tical labels cease to he put on the difference of faith— religious, 
philosophical and intellectual. 

It may not be out of place to speak a word on the genesis of 
the present work. I was invited by Mr. S. G. Seal, the Secretary 
of the Bharati Mahavidyalaya, to deliver a course of twelve 
lectures on Jaina Philosophy under the auspices of the Bharati 
Jaina Parisad. I accepted the offer in spite of my other engage- 
ments for the temptation that my lectures would be published as 
soon as they were finished. The prospect of immediate publica- 
tion in these days of war with its consequent octopus grip on 
paper and printing proved too strong an incentive and I set down 
to work in ail earnestness. I have subsequently retouched my 
lectures and added to them on the request of friends who are 
interested in my academic piu'suits and in the propagation of 
Indian thought. One thing I may be permitted to claim as the 
special feature of the present work, viz., that I have kept my philo- 
sophical convictions completely in the background and have en- 
deavoured to give as thorough and powerful an exposition of Jaina 
thought as could be done by an adherent of the Jaina faith. And 
this has been possible because ray philosophy is broad enough to 
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embrace all differences of approach and conclusions. Though an 
idealist by temperament and conviction 1 do not believe that the 
cause of idealism and of truth will thrive only on the degradation 
of realism. On the contrary I am convinced of the fact, paradoxh 
cal though it may sound, that a powerful realistic philosophy is 
the foundation on which a powerful idealism is to be erected. Up 
till now I have written little on Vedanta barring a few papers and 
I consider that my treatment of Buddhistic and Jaina Philosophy 
will prepare the ground for the reception of my contemplated 
work on Vedanta, which will take considerable time and labour. 

I must thank my pupil Mr Nathmal Tatiya, M.A., Puran- 
chand Nahar Research Fellow, for preparing the contents and 
the list of errata. The index and abbreviations have been done 
by Mr Ananatalal Thakur and my best thanks are due to him. ; 
I cannot express my gratitude to Prof. S. N. Das Gupta in ^ 
adequate terms for having furnished a Foreword in spite of his ? 
indifferent health and multifarious preoccupations. My debt of I 
gi'atitude has become heavier to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee by : 
his approval of my dedication of the book to him. Lastly I must [ 
thank Mr Shantiprasad Jain, Mr Satischandra Seal, and Mr ; 
Chhotelal Jain for their interest in the propagation of Jaina 
thought. It will be a sacred investment of their money if the i 
multi-millionaires of the Jaina community shed their indifferent- [ 
ism to Jaina culture and make it worthwhile for scholars to ,1 
devote their labour to Jaina thought by presentation of books f 
and other forms of aid> the lack of which was seriously felt as a [ 
handicap by the present author. One word and I finish. Mr. j 
Nathmal Tatiya, M.A., and Mr Sitamsusekhar Bagchi. M.A., I 
B.L., have been my critics and they helped me with their words | 
of appreciation. These two scholars are carrying on researches 
on Jaina Philosophy under my guidance and I wish that they : 
should be liberally patronized by lovers of Jaina culture. Dr. i 
Satindra Kumar Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. read the book in type- [ 
script up to Chapter VI and I owe a good deal to his criticism and [ 
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suggestions. I wish it were possible fot' him to go through the 
■^viiole book and I had the benefit of his criticism of the remaining 
chapters— a fastidious scholar, that he is, who lets nothing pass un- 
challenged either in the way of linguistic form or of matter of 
argument. The present writer wished to incorporate a chapter 
on iVaya, but the press could not wait and so this has to be post- 
poned for a second edition, if one is called for. A word of expla- 
nation seems necessary for my elaborate treatment of the Nyaya 
Conception of Universals in a book on Jaina Philosophy. My 
apology is that in this I have only followed in the footsteps of 
Yasovijaya, wlio in Ny ay akhandd^^ a remarkable exposi- 

tion of Jaina Philosophy in the manner and temimology of the 
N co-logicians of Bengal and Mithila, has incorporated in his work 
all the arguments of the AtmatMtvmnveka the exposition of 
its commentators, Raghunatha Siromani, Guuanamla and Nava- 
yana. Yasovijaya has unbounded admiration for Raghunatha 
and has paid him handsome compliments for his originality of 
thought even while he differs from him. I have given the refer- 
ences to the Almatativaviveka, but could have made the same to 
Yasovijaya’s work, \vhich quoted from the former book ■iierhatlni 
and literatim. In this I have followed the plan and procedure of 
Yasovijaya and I felt that a departure wmuld make the treatment 
of this fundamental problem of philosophy inadequate and im- 
perfect. I have however criticized the later exponents of Jaina 
thought and in this I trust I have only exercised the prerogative 
of an exponent, -wdio need not be a yes-man. I have offered my 
criticism in honest faith and I have referred to Vinialadasa in su}> 
port of my position. 1 believe that the problem of the relation of 
universals to particulars is purely logical and not spatio-temporal. 
The universal is logically related to the particular and this rela- 
tion is not capable of being understood in terms of space-time 
determination. 

The universal is a fact which mU bC understood by logical 
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thought alone and space-time does not consitiite either a deter- 
mination of or a barrier to its ontological status. It is everywhere 
and everywhen in the sense that it cannot be conceived to be oin 
tologically non-existent, though for self-manifestation it requires 
a spatio-temporal event as its medium, in between its media. It 
“is neither given nor presented but is taken” in the language of 
Bradley. 

I shall consider my labour to be amply justified if it succeeds 
in stimulating the interest of a student of philosophy in Indian 
thought in general and in Jaina thought in particular. 

Asutosh Building, Satkari Mookerjee 

the 9th March, 1944. } 
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, CHAPTEk^ I' ,':.; 

1 HE Logical Background OF Jain A Pi iiix)sorHY 

J’iie jaiiia PhiiGsopher maintains that existeuts are possessed 
oi an infinite number of attributes and characteristics which can be 
discovered by experience alone. E\'en the primal attribute of 
existence, which is the foundational element of the nature of an 
entity, is not capable of being ascertained by a prion logical 
considerations. Our knowledge of things and of their relations 
starts from experience, and reason can at best serve to organise the 
experienced data and build a system of thought, the elements of 
which together with their relations, must be idtimately derived 
from this fundamental source of knowledge, in other, words, from 
direct acc]uaintance furnished by observation. The Jaina does 
not draw a line of distinction between internal and external 
sources of knowledge so far as tlicir logical value is concerned. He 
refuses to put a premium on internal intuition. 'The mind, even 
with its acLvic contributions, tvhich the Jaina does not seek to deny, 
is believed by him to be an instrument of discovery and not a 
creatoi of facts. If ’^ve undertake to institute a comparison between,, 
the Jaina and Kant, a risky venture in all conscience, ,we may 
observe that the Jaina would have no difficulty in accepting the 
latter's finding that mind and matter both co-operate in producing 
knowledge. But the Jaina would not agree with Kant and for that 
matter wdth the Buddhist logicians, Dignaga and Dharmakirti, 
who aaiticipatecl many of the conclusions of the German Philoso- 
pher, that the categories, or forms of understanding, as he calls 
them, are but mental phenotiiena. Such concepts as causality, 
substance, attribute and the like, are no doiibt the ways in which 
the mind works up the data of experience, but this does not mean 
with the Jaina that they are true of the mind only and not of the 
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extra-mental reality which they j)urport to understand, i he Jaina 
would take theitJ to be the instruinents of discovery of the nature 
of reality, internal and external, which render tlic same kind ol 
service as the sense-organs do. If our experience is not to be 
denounced as a false traitor, there is no reason why external reality 
should be condemned to the status of a mystery. If it is to be 
condemned, there are again no a priori grounds ior belie\'ing inner 
experience and thought to be valid, since tliey are as much con- 
cerned with reality as external experience is, lire denial of validity 
of ail thought and experience involves self-contradiction, inasmuch 
as the denial Vv'ould at any rate claim validity for itself. If the 
experience of outer reality cannot carry a guarantee of its trutli, 
there is no reason for jn’efercnce of internal experience also. Hie 
truth of the doubt as a i'act, albeit mental, is also to be eejuaily 
called in (|uestion. But tJiis means the impossibility of all predica- 
tion— -be it aOirmation or negation as the case may be. 

7 here is another point on which the Jaina again would 
emphatically differ from the rationalists. Botli Kant and the 
Buddhist philosophers hold that sense-expci'ience can give insiglu. 
into particulars and the universal forms are contributed by thou-ght 
or the mind. 71ie Jaina does not see any reason why things should 
be particulars alone. Things are, according to the Jaina, both 
.universals and particulars together— 'rather- they are concrete 
imiversals, if we may be permitted to use this respectable term ndth 
due apology to Hegelians. Reflective, thought certainly enables 
us to analy.se (he nro aspcclx in a concrete real, but that docs not 
ai’gtic the inalhlity ol exjiei'ience to lake slock of reality in its 
universal character, A teal is a jjariicular which, possesses a generic 
attribute. There is no reason tvhy experience should fail yo fake 
cognisance of the generic aspect, though it is jn’eseiu in it. This 
is also the position of the Naiyayikas and die Mimainsists who 
agree with the Jaina in their conception of the iiatui-e of reality. 
The Jaina does not find any difficulty in accounting for the emer- 
gence of concepts. It is reflection, ho doubt, which is necessary 
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for die evolution of conceptual dioiighd btit reliectioii is grounded 
in experience, which, in its turn, directly derives from reality. 
ltx}ierieiice furnishes unanalysed data with the universal and the 
pai'ticular rolled into one. Reflection only distinguishes the two 
elements and this has been misconstrued to be the original cpntri- 
buiion of thought. But thought does not impose the Universal. 
It only discovers its existence in the real. If the universals were 
subjective creations, our experience would have to be denounced 
as lafueless, as particidars, even if perceived, \\,ould yield no 
knowledge, as Rant has proved and the Buddhist has admitted. If 
experience be not unnecessarily condemned to take stock of 
particulars only, for which there is no logical necessity, and if 
again universals be not denied an objective status and basis, for 
which again there is neither warrant nor justification, and if, in 
conformity with the plain verdict of experience, the nature of reals 
is admitted to be made up of both the elements— universal and 
particular and to be cognised as such by perceptual knowledge, 
the difficulties of philosophers would be reduced to an appreciable 
extent. ^Ve shall presently show how the Jaina solves the problem 
of the oiigin and status of the Laws of Thought in the light of his 
refiections recorded here. 

It will be seen in the course of our speculations that the 
number of cpialities and characteristics of a particular existent is 
infinite, if original qualities and derivative characteristics induced 
by relations are taken into Consideration. Everything is related 
■with every other thing, and this relation involves the emergence 
of a relational quality. The qualities cannot be known a priori, 
though a good number of them can be. deduced from certain 
fundamental characteristics. ' For, ii^tahce, we can deduce, from 
the fact that things are existent and diverse, the fact of the existence 
of characteristics that impart individuality to each thing. It c an be 
further deduced that things being numerically different are Imund 
by relations of simif^nty 'and simd^^^^ so far as 

they are things of thf equality and so on. and, 
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by clissimilarityv so far as they are of different kinds. But this a 
priori deduction of qualities does not argue that the qualities are 
subjective. The Jaina would the rather interpret this deduction 
as ah analysis of the nature of reals quite as objective and realistic 
as the chemical and physical analysis of physical substances. The 
human faetulties are not in antagonism to the objective reality, 
but are rather the organs of discovery of its nature and behaviour. 
There have been aberrations and errors in the interpretation of 
the fuhctions and services of these organs, and the resulting 
incongruities have been a source of confusion. The subject has 
to use his faculties to find out the behaviour of objects and the 
laws of such behaviour without any preconceived bias, And the 
results achieved by science by the pursuit of this procedure prove 
the soundness of the Jaina attitude and standpoint. The expres- 
sion ‘Laws of Thought’ is not free from ambiguity and has been 
a source of confusion of thought and issues. That these are self- 
evident principles is a proposition which can be accepted subject 
to a reservation. We shall endeavour to elucidate the Jaina 
position by examination of the Laws of Tlrought one by one. The 
Jaina thinks that the Laws can be true and valid only if they are 
laws of reality. It cannot be siipposed that they are the laws of 
our thinking and not of the objects of thought, because the 
supposition involves preposterous issues. It makes not only 
agnosticism inevitable, but perforce deprives hunian thought of 
the faintest claim to validity. The Jaina does not agree to draw 
a line of cleavage between existent and existent. ’ The subjective 
thought is as much existent as the objective datum and both have 
to be determined by experience to be what they are. That our 
consciousness and the modes of consciousness are known by 
themselves does not confer any privilege on them in so far as the 
question of their validity and truth is considered. The problem 
of truth is a logical problem and must be determined with logical 
means. The criterion offebity is contradiction. If a judgment 
is found to be contradicted by another judgment of unquestion^ 
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able iTuih, diti {omm is to be rejectecl as Subjective 

tixperience, as illustrated by dream, is rejected as false because it 
is contradicted by our waking experience. There is no intrinsic 
characteristic of falsity. The problem of falsity is thus ultimately 
a question of experience. The problem of truth is no less a matter 
of ex|jerience and a priori lo^ is absolutely incompetent; to deal 
with it. What are usually called self-evident principles do not 
derh e their self-evidence so much from logic as from psychology. 
Of course our thought niovement has a logic of it, but, the logic 
is not in antagonism with experience. Logic has to work upon the 
data of experience and is as much an instrument as experience is. 
Indian realists do not set an arbitrary limit to the denotation of 



of the term ‘experience.’ They would include within its scope 
much that passes for pure thought. The Naiyayika understands 
by Experience’ not only perceptual cognition, but 

inferential and verbal judgments as well. The Jaina is more 
liberal in this. He would include even memory within the fold 
of experience. It is absolutely necessary to bear in mind the com- 
prehensive denotation of the term ‘experience’ which includes 
both internal and external cognitions. The Jaina’s advocacy of 
the validity of Uha (reasoning) as the organ of intuition of universal 
propositions showy's that his empiricism is not of the narrow type. 
In fact the Jaina does not read a contradiction between reasoning 
and experience, which seems to be customary. He is impatient 
with the rationalists when they undertake to build their systems 
of thought in defiance of e;xperience. Reasoning is a valued organ 
jDOSsessed by mankind, but it must be used with caution and cir- 
cumspection. . The meaning of the Jaina contention will be 
apparent from oim . ^peeuja|d< 
enquiry. " 

It is thought that sense 
knowledge of nnivepak, Jh 
of a wider proposition thfit a! 
discrete and separ^to from, oh 


on seems to be a co 
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this vietv and accprcliiigly regards universals as figments oh thGiiglit 
having no objective status. There are again thinkers, who, though 
they believe in the objective existence of universals, assert that 
sense-experience is incompetent to take stock of them. The Jaina 
differs from both these classes of thinkers. Although the Jaina 
does not seem to believe in the existence of iinitive universalsj he 
niaintains the irainanence of universals in particulars by virtue of 
which the inclividuals are placed under a class. As has been 
observed the Jaina is a believer in concrete universals. Things are 
neither exclusively particulars, nor are they exclusively universals, 
but they are a concrete realization of both. The ttvo elements 
can be distinguished by reflective thought, but cannot be rent 
assunder. So our experience of one particular individual is not 
confined to that individual alone, but extends to unperceived 
individuals also in so far as the latter typify the universal as a part 
of their constitution. Individuals, even when they belong to a 
class, will vary from one another and no inference of their varia- 
tions is possible from the observed instances. But it is certain 
that the unobserved individuals will exhibit the same fundamental 
characteristics which are in\T)lved in their possessing, each a*nd 
all, the universal, characterizing the observed individual. Repeti- 
tion of experience only helps us to take stock of the universal in 
its true character, but once the latter is known, it does not stand in 
need of verification or confirmation by further observation. Thus, 
when a man perceives a cow, he perceives the individual cow 
togetber with ihe cou’-universai (gotva) and he is certain that arp' 
other cow would also possess the same fundamental characteristics 
-that are implied by the presence of the cow-universal in it. Further 
experience may confirm his conviction, but the added strength 
of conviction is due to the added strength of the cognition of 
the universal, which; '^vas derived even in tlie first case. 
The Naiyayika and the Jaina and other realists of India 

1. \Vc {propose to discuss the Jaina conception of universals in ilie last 
diaptcTt 

% . ..... 
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are agreed on this question oL the complex nature 
ol cxistents as well as the competency ol: direct experience witli 
regeird to this complex character. Ai though the complex nature 
of reals is exphasised by the Naiyayikas and the Mimamsists also, 
the logical implications of this ontological doctrine were v/orked 
out by the Jaina alone; and the result has been a momentous 
revolution in the evaluation of the Laws of ThGiiglit. It is main- 
tained that as the nature of existents can be determined by 
experience alone, no a priori considemtiom should be allowed to 
give a twist to the unmistakable deliverance of the former. Logic 
is to be checked by reference to this primary source of knowledge. 
The failure to compare the Gonsequences entailed by unfettered 
logical tliought with the plain verdict of experience and uj check 
the restilts has been responsible for such widely divergent views ol' 
the nattire of reality as to make philosophy appear to the neophyte 
as a veritable Tmver of Babel. 

It is necessary that tve shoidd first examine the Latvs of 
Tliought as propounded in the traditional schools and understand 
their ontological implications. Secondly, wc should test these 
Laws in their aj)piication to the workings of Nature and mind as to 
how far the laws function as a measure of reality. Thirdly, tve 
should give rigorous consideration to the consequences and com 
elusions, that have been deduced by the Jaina philosophers. . I 
must confess here that the present dissertation is not found ready- 
made in an Jaina work and, as presented here, it is but - a 
construction and develo})merit of the Jaina logical standpoint. 
But die deduction is so obvious that there tvould be little room 
for doubting its fidelity to the Jaina- point of view. It may be 
looked upon as a development necessitated by the demands of 
modern thought, and it is hoped that it will help the understanding 
of the Jaina metaphysical position, as interpreted in the following 
chapters. 

Now, the Laws of I’hought are formulated as follows : (i) 
The Law of Whatever is, is,” (2) The Law of Contra- 
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r/A‘//o/?-~''Noduiig can both be and not be’’ an(l (v>) 77/c Law oj 
Exclu(lad Middte~~‘‘EvGTytlimg mmt eithei he or not be.” 'i’hcse 
principles are imdoubtedly true and are intuitively perceived. 
But tlie abstract forniulation proves inadequate to deal with actual 
data with their infinite cdrtiplexity,^^ u laws arc qualified 

by necessary reservations. TThe jaina does tint belie\''c in the 
a. priori \ alidity of these laws and he thinks that these laws of 
thought are derived irom the fund of experience, which is the 
ultimate source of knowledge and the final court of apj^eal in a 
dispute about the nature of things. Now the nature of things is 
believed to be dynamic in character from the observation of the 
data oi' experience, and these laws, the Jaina woidd insist, should 
be in consonance with the concept of change and all that it inq)lies. 
The abstract formula of identity “A is A” is bound to sufi'er from 
the defects of symbolism, which seems to lay stress on the static 
character of things. But nothing is static according to the Jaina 
and so the symbolic representation docs not give any insight into 
the nature of reality as it is. The point will be made clear if we 
substitute a concrete substance for the symbol A, say, a pen. The 
proposition will then be “A pen is a pen.” But a pen, being a real, 
is constantly undergoing change, and change means that the 
changing subAance is becoming different at every stage of change. 
So a pen at a particular moment is not absolutely the same pen at 
the next moment. It was’ fresh and new when it was turned out 
of the factory and with the efflux of time and the wear and tear 
of constant use it will lose its freshness as it continues iu its career. 
‘The same pen was new at one time and becomes old at another 
time. ’The new and the edd pen are not absolutely the same entity. 
.But they are not, on the ohtcr hand, absolutely different also. The 
identity of the pen persists in spite of the change of characteristics 
;and this demanS' an; explaiiation. The Vedantist idealist has 
^declared change to be illusdry on the basis of this I.aw of Identity. 
The pen ‘black' and' the pen 'White' are not absolutely the same 
identity, and the difference in qualities undoubtedly im})lics a 
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differenee in identity. The matter will be fully discussed in a 
subsequent chapter when we shall disGiiss the problem of change. 
It will be proved that change connotes difference and identity, and 
both should be accepted as true. What the Jaina maintains is that 
the nature of reals can be understood from exjjerience, and 
reflective thought only helps to clarify our conception. It cannot 
and should not aseribe to the real any attribute or element that 
does not belong to it in its own right. This is the 
fundamental position of all realistic philosophy. But 
realists, as a niaLtcr of historical fact, ha\'e not been 
able to maintain their loyalty to this fundamental position 
without compromise. 

A slight consideration will sliow the inadequacy of pure logic 
to give us the full knowledge of a real unless it is supplemented 
and reinforced by experience. 'Thus, the pen in question is a pen, 
no doubt, but that is not the whole of it. A pen is a substance, 
good or bad, soft or hard, black or blue, or white and infinite other 
things, which are to be gathered from the progressive expansion 
of knowledge of its nature. If anybody were to argue on the basis 
of the Law of Identity that a pen should not be anything else than 
the pen as it was at the first moment of its existence, 

certainly his argument would be false. The logician 

may contend that the identity of the pen includes all 

these possibilities within its own ambit and so the law 
docs not suffer. Yes, it is exactly the case, but the law doer 
not help us in the least so far as our knowledge of the identity is 
concerned. The identity is accepted to be true in the midst 
of all these varying attributes, because experience certifies 
the continuity of the pen all the while. This should 

be a pointer in the case of change of attributes. The 
pen does not forfeit its identity with the change of characteristics, 
that is entailed by the efflux of time, as it is recognized to be the 
same pen. There is no reason to call in question the reality of 
change or of the identity, as both are perceived facts. Every entity 
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is subject to change and maintains its identity throughout its career 
until it is suppianted by something difterent. To be explicit, the 
position, we maintain, may be stated as follows. The pen is a pen 
so long as it exists as a pen; it was not a pen when it was a piece of 
ratv' material; it will not be a pen when it will cease to exist as a 
pen and become something else. Again, a jmn is existent in its own 
place and time, in its own nature as a pen, and not in another place 
and time and in a different nature. Tlie Vedantist draws a distinc- 
tion between essential and non-essential characteristics of reality. 
The characteristic, which continues unmodified, is believed to 
constitute the essential nature of the real, and the changing attri- 
butes, which occur and disappear in time, represent the contingent 
and unessential appendage, which, according to the Vedantist, 
obscures its true nature from our vierv. The Jaina does not 
subscribe to this position, as it aniounis to denial of the reality of 
change. When as a matter of fact ^ve are to depend upon 
experience to make us aware of the very existence of a real and a 
priori reasoning is absolutely of no avail in this respect, why sliould 
we distrust its testimony with regard to other attributes, wliich are 
equally intuited along with the attribute of existence ? As to the 
problem of a priori knowledge of the , behaviour of things 
unobserved on the basis of the observation of a particular instance, 
the Jaina does not see any difficulty in it, tvhich makes appeal to an 
a priori source of knowledge inevitable or inqjerative. Observation 
of one instance, say a jjen, is not confined to tliat individual alone, 
but extends to other individuals in virtue of the possession of the 
universal, which makes a pen what it is. So it docs not require any 
transcendental source of knowledge to meet the sitiiaiiou. Tlte 
Jaina thus concludes tJiat the formula of identity has to be hedged 
round by. so many qualifications that in its abstract, 
symbolio, fotip it , turns out to be absolutely vague,, useless 
and - .i f d. 'i 'w. i ' 

of of. Identity will be found to be true 

will ecm%\j|)Tcq. of tfie Iw of Coutradktion also. A cannot both 
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be and not be— is the formula of the Law of Contradiction. The 
proposition seems to be self-evident in its abstract form. But as 
soon as it is converted into a concrete fact, it is found to require so 
many privisos and restrictive qualifications to be true to reality 
that in its abstract form it seems to have little or no logical value. 
'A pen cannot both be and not be’ seems to be a self-evident 
proposition. But a little reflection will show that its self-evidence 
is only apparent. ‘A pen cannot both be and not be’— is a proposi- 
tion which is understood to illustrate the Law of Contradiction. 
Let us try to understand the relation of being and non-being. 
Being and non-being, that are thought to be incompatible, may 
be understood in an absolute or relative sense. Absolute being 
is never other than being irrespective of difference of time, place 
and circumstances in irhich it may manifest itself. But such 
absolute being is only an idea and an abstraction, and in so far as 
experience is regarded as a proof, it must be asserted to remain 
unproved. So also with regard to absolute non-being. If the 
incompatibility of such absolute being and absolute non-being is 
denied, that does not give us any aid in the determination of the 
status and relation of facts experienced by us. If, by the terms 
‘being’ and ‘non-being,’ however, we are to understand concrete 
being and concrete non-being as exemplified by the objects of 
experience, the law as formulated is misleading and untrue. Is it 
a fact that the pen cannot both, be and not be ? , The pen is a pen 
in so far as it is a penpthat is ,to ,say^ in so, far as it retains the 
character of pen. , It is again a pen so long as it exists as a pen, 
that is to say, in its own time^ . It is again a pen only in the area of 
space where it is and in so far a^ii^ as,, it possesses the qualities and 
functions that belong to it. The being of the pen is thus to be 
understood in reference to a dehttite individuality that it possesses 
in virtue of its intrinsic detern^^inations.d .It is not a fact in respect 
of a different setting aqd of a different ^ 

r. .i _ J! ^ ' T f* 1C n ■Por’t" /"iitr) ImiI* 
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it occupies a particular span of time and area of space, outside 
which it is not a fact. Again, as possessing a magnitude it is a 
plurality of parts. The parts do not, taken by themselves, possess 
the pen-character, but the pen is not absolutely different from the 
parts, as it has no beiiig outside them. As viewed in other relations 
the pen is not a pen. The pen is a substance, but substance is not 
the pen. The terms ‘being’ and ‘not-being’ as elements in the 
formula have thus to be understood in a very restricted sense, 
only in relation to a dehnitivc context, which can be known from 
experience alone. The validity of the Lavv of Contradiction should 
thus be held to be determined by the testimony of experience and 
not a priori. Experience certifies the dual nature of entities, xjiz., 
existence in respect of its own individuality and non-existence apart 
from and outside this nature; and there is no reason why we should 
reject either of the two. Not only this, but whatever can be pre- 
dicated of anything as its characteristic can have a meaning and 
purpose only if it implies its negation. Existence can be the 
characteristic of a real, if it implies non-existence also of that of 
which it is predicated. E,xistence is a determinate characteristic 
and when affirmed of A implies its non-existence as B. Similarly 
with regard to non-existence and all other affirmative and negative 
characteristics. A thing is determined to be what it is only when 
it is differentiated from what it is not. IE A is asserted to be 
existent, the assertion is significant only if it negates its non- 
existence in its own context and implies its non-existence in a 
different context. It cannot be legitimately contended that the 
implication of the opposite by the affirmation of a positive charac- 
teristic is only a necessity of conceptual thought and so does not 
argue its objective status in a real. Conceptual thought is not un- 
founded in reality. If things were absolute particulars having no 
character apart from its own self-identity and if the 
predication of characteristics were only a figment of the 
intellect, it would not be possible to explain the emer- 
gence of different concepts and their affiliation to different 
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entities. A ‘blue’ is determined to be characterized by 
blueness and a ‘red’ by redness. If the characteristic ‘blue’ were 
as destitute of objective status as ‘red’ is, it passes our understanding 
why red should not be conceived as blue and blue as red. It must 
then be admitted that conceptual thought is as much controlled 
by the objective real as perceptual intuition is. Moreover, intuition 
uninterpreted by conceptual thought is an unrelieved blank and 
hence as good as non-existent. Abstract speculation moving in 
vacuo is a reckless venture and a blind enterprise. If philosophy 
is not to stultify itself in its mission to organise our thought and 
experience into an ordered whole, it must directly approach reality 
and Study its character and behaviour free from preconceived bias. 
Dispassionate study reveals reality to be a synthesis of opposites— 
existence and non-existence, and we have no warrant to override 
the plain delivery of experience in deference to abstract considera- 
tions. The Vedantist starts with the premise that reality is one 
universal existence; the Buddhist fiuxist believes in atomic 
particulars, each absolutely different from the rest and having 
nothing underlying them to bind them together. The Naiyayika 
believes both to be combined in an individual, though he 
maintains that the two characters are different and distinct. A | 

real according to him is rather an aggregate of the universal and the I 

particular, and not a real synthesis. The Jaina differs from them [ 
all and maintains that the universal and the particular are only 
distinguishable traits in a real, which is at once identical with and | 

different from both. A real is neither a particular nor a universal [ 

in an exclusive manner, but a synthesis which is different from [ 

both severally and jointly though embracing them in its fold. A f 

real is sui generis} Such a real answers to all the demands of ! 

experience and meets all the requirements of thought. r 

Such being the case, the Law of Contradiction as propounded i 
by formal logic cannot be accepted as the measure of reality as it is. \ 
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There is no absolute contradiction between being and non-beingj 
when understood in I'eiation to definite contexts and settings, 
abstracted from which they would have no reality of their own. 
The differences of views about the nature of reality are due to the 
untrholesome influence of the cukivation of pure formal logic, and 
to the propensity of philosophers to build systems of thought in 
aflsfracfo. If experience is found to come in conflict with the 
Laws of Thought and the system built by philosophers does not 
resemble in the least the real world of our experience, these phil- 
osophers do not feel the slightest scruple to condemn experience. 
There might be some plausibility of abstract reason being the 
determinant of reality, if there were agreement among philosophers 
regarding the function and results of reason. But the fact is 
entirely the reverse of unanimity. The fluxist and the nihilist both 
put their absolute reliance upon the self-evident validity of the 
Laws of 'Lhought, but the® results achieved by tliem are entirely 
incompatible with one another. So also with regard to the 
Vedaiitist and the Buddhist idealist, dlie Jaina also believes in 
the truth of the law of contradiction, but he insists that the source 
of the law shoidd be sought not in a priori thought, but in concrete 
experience of the behaviour of things. 

What shoidd then be the criterion of contradiction and 
incompatibility.' The Jaina affirms, “We consider a position to 
be incompatible, which has not the sanction of valid ex{)cricnce. 

. But no amount of a priori cognition can dismiss a situation as 
- incompatible, if it is found to be cognized by an accredited instru- 
ment 6f cognition. As regards contradiction between two facts, 
it is ascertained to hold between them when they are never found 
to co>exist in one substratum. There can be no co-existence 
between two facts Which are, contradictorily opposed to each other 
and in such a situation one is invariably superseded by the other. 
Light and darknesS/ hfeat and’ ^are believed to be mutually 
contradictory, because they $re bfevfr- found to co-exist. But if 
the co-existence of any two things is afcte§t^ by uncontradicted 
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experience, there is absolutely no earthly reason why they should 
be regarded as mutually contradictory.” The Buddhist does not 
believe in the unity of a whole, since he scents contradiciidii 
between the existence and non-existence of a selfsame quality in 
it even in respect of different parts. .A piece of linen may be red 
in one half and black in the other half. The Naiyayika and the 
Jaina do not find any contradiction in the situation —the linen is 
both red and black, but not in the same part. The Jaina is ah 
empiricist so far as the knowledge of reality is concerned. But 
the Buddhist logician thinks that the linen in question is not one, 
but a conglomeration of atoms arranged in a certain juxta- 


position. The ‘red’ is numerically different from the ‘black’, j 

because the two are incompatible— thus would the Buddhist argue. | 

The Jaina would assert that it is experience that makes us aware f 
of the existence of ‘black’ and ‘red’ and also that they are not I 



found in the selfsame part. Black and red are thus opposed only 
in reference to the selfsame speeific part. But so far as the whole 
is concerned it is not subject to such a limitation. It actually 
embraces the two qualities in its own self, as it is found to do so by 
experience. Why should the Buddhist or any other adherent of 
abstract logic take exception to it ? To be consistent the Buddhist 
should assert that the whole qua a unity is not perceived. But 
if the cognition of the ivhole be a fact and the co-existence of . 
black and red in it be equally a matter of unmistakable experience, • 
should accept it to be so.' But the Buddhist denounces the 
cognition of a unitive whole as unfounded thought on the ground 
of the incompaitbility of the two qualities. If’hus he reverses the 
whole position.- The Jaina realist goes' to experience- when in | 
doubt about the possibility of Xhe ' O'ecutr'eriee -of a fact, and If 
experience confirms it, he accepts it to be true. But the Buddhist 
believes a concurrence to; . be contradictory a priori'^ and if 
experience is found to r^cdrcl sueh a situation; the Buddhist idealist ; 
does not hesitate to; declare^ it .to be falsei The difference between ; 
the realist and the idealist h:ki^j%30h fhis fundamental difference * 
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of Yk\v of the validity of the Laws of Thought— whether they are 
known enipiricaily or a priori. It seems that the difference between 
them is irreconcilable, being more or less bound up with the 
innate diiference of our predispositions and tendencies from self 
to self. The result is an uncompromising antagonism between 
our respective outlook and attitude. 

The Law of Excluded Middle is not a necessary deduction 
from the Law of (ilonti'adiction, but a new finding. If A cannot 
both be X and not-X, it must either be X or not-X. The implica- 
tion of the I.aw of Contradiction is negative, whereas the Law of 
Excluded Middle enables us to determine tvhat the nature of a 
thing should be. It is either X or not-X. The Law of Contradic- 
tion affirms that it cannot be both. In other words, it enables us 
to assert what it is not. The Law of Excluded Middle enables *1 

us to assert what it is, or to be precise, what it should be. We 
know for certain that it cannot be neitlier. Not only this, we 
know that it must be something. The Jaina accepts the validity 
of the law, but does not believe in its aprioristic character. He 
believes in the truth of these Laws of Thought only because they 
are laws of reality. And as laws of reality they can be discovered 
by experience alone. The idealist also has to appeal to 
experience in the case of the Law of Excluded Middle at any rate 
to determine what a thing is in actual fact. Supposing that a man .• 

asserts that a horse is eitiier red or not-red, we may take the 
assertion to be true so far as it goes. But as a source of knowledge 
of the horse and its colour, it is not very helpful, though it narrows 
down the scope of possibilities. Its verdict is non-commital. It 
may help us to avoid a mistake, but as an instrument of positive 
knowledge it is absolutely valueless. We shall have to observe 
the horse, and then and then alone can we say that it is red or not- 
red as it is in actual fact. Moreover, the alternative hiot-recE is 
indeterminate and it can Xiltye a ckterminate value only when 
experience supplies the kttowfed^: We reqUite. What is true of 
the Law of Excluded Middle'isnWtme of'the other two laws. It 
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is experience alone tliat can give The 
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Even i£ we believe that inoug shouldbedistm- 

e" fS "x^e thing, though insepar^ 

Thought is self-intuitive ^ 

consciousness of which It is^aiyexa^i 1^ ^^ 

by itself owing to t e that consciousness has being and 

all existents. ^ in the a prion validity of 

self-intuitive capacity. . ^ ^ due to this coincidence. 

consciousness and Its activities is 11 L^w of Excluded Middle 
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are rather the Laws <>£ „perience alone and not by 

pure thought. This is U Tsj.:^avika and the Mimarnsist. | 

his he is fully endorsed by the N 2"Sisfs contention in toto. 
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to the idealist, known a priori and without appeal to experience. 
It is known by intuition, pure and transcendental. It can be 
verified by experience, but experience is not the determinant o£ its 
validity. It is valid universally and necessarily. It is argued that 
the apbdeictic certainty and the universal necessity of this law of 
opposition cannot be derived from empirical knowdedge, which 
is by its very nature vitiated by contingency and particularity. 
Experience cannot furnish any corrective to its verdict. The 
law of Gontradiction is based upon this type of opposition and so 
also is the Law of Excluded Middle. The opposition between 
being and non-being is known rz prion and does not stand in need 
of verification to validate it. Its validity is self-certified, and 
though experience may illustrate its truth, it does not confer 
validity upon it. Its validity is intrinsic, being derived from the 
aprioristic constitution of our thought-principle. If experience 
is found to be in consonance with this latv, as known a priori j, it 
is true and valid, and if it is found to be at variance "with it, it must 
be rejected as false. What is said to be true of the Law of Con- 
tradiction is true of the other laws in the same way and in the 
same degree, llic idealist, in arguing the consetpiences of the 
a priori validity of these laws, observes that these Laws of Thought 
are also the laws of being. It cannot be supposed that being and 
thought are opposed to each other, On the contrary they are the 
same stuff, though ‘thought’ is rather prior to being so far at any 
rate as the nature of reality is revealed to us. Thought seems to 
have chronological precedence, if not logical or ontological 
priority. To take a concrete instance, let us consider the op[)ositioii 
between square and circle. We cannot conceive that a square 
Tae a circki as the very idea is replignant. The opposition of the 
two is known a priori If experience were the source of the 
knowledge of this oplppsieion* bur; knowledge at best could be 
contingent in character and ‘Wihniiyersgl in reference. We can 
actually experience onl 
and our knowledge of O 
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the actual data, if expeidenc^ t^^^ only determinant of it. 

The opposition of blue and red is equally a necessary opposition. 
The necessity and universality of the opposition between these 
empirical facts are derived from the basic opposition of being 
and non-being. To be a square implies that it is not not-square 
and it is thought to be not-circle, because the concept of square 
implies the concept of iiot-circle. So the opposittion of square 
and circle is one of being and non-being, square and not-square 
at bottom. We depend upon experience only to accjiiaint us with 
a square and a circle, and with what is red and what is blue. But 
once this is known, the opposition them is certified a 

priori without appeal to experience. If I knotvn a pen I can assert 
tvdth apodeictic certainty that it is not not-pen. Of course experi- 
ence alone can supply me with the knowledge of the infinite 
plurality of things that are not-pen.'^ But the relation of opposition 
is known a priori and the experience of opposition does not add 
an iota to the strength of my conviction. That the knot\dedge in 



question is a priori is proved further by the fact that the multi- 
plication of instances does not improve the conviction and the 
diminution of the number does not detract frorn its strength. 
The conviction is at its maximum and this should demonstrate its 
aprioristic character. 

The Jaina admits the truth of all the premises, but does not 
admit that the conclusion that tlie knowledge in question is trans- 
empirical follows from them. The main grounds for inferring the 
metempirical character of the knowledge are two xiiz.j universality 
and necessity. Kant also thought these two characters to be incom- 
patible with empirical httowle^gn./ Jaina would’ assert that | 
the proposition “All , empirical fehoMedge, is contingent and j 
particular” is only an assumption, based upon the wider assumption [ 
that all reals are particulars, and that universals are only hypos- | 
tatized concepts. , It has been shown in Ahe very beginning of this . | 
chapter that the Jaina does not behe?e that, reals are particulars , [ 
or that empirical knowledge is contlh^i:b#h| confined to these | 
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data. He concludes that reals are concrete facts embodying the 
universals in themselves. In fact, the Jaina would go further and 
maintain that particulars have being, because universals form an 
essential ingredienrdf them As has been observed by an ancient 
thinker the universal is the very life of particulars. A cow is not 
recognised as a cow unless it is known to be informed with the 
universal, cowhood. When it is seen at a distance too great to allow 
a distinct perception of all its features, it is perceived to be an 
individual, which cannot be classed under the head of cow or not- 
cow.^ This shows that particulars cannot be bereft of universals, 
which alone give them the status of reality. The knowledge of the 
universal again in the particular gives in one glimpse the 





knowledge of all the individuals as possessed of the universal. 
Each individual may exhibit ^variations, but in spite and in the 
midst of these variations the universal is cognized as the essential 
factor. There is no ground for denying its objectivity. The 
Buddhist contention that the universal is only a subjective idea fails 
to explain why the different individuals belonging to a class should 
generate one self-identical idea of a universal. If the cow-universal 
be as unreal? as the horse-universal, why should not the horse- 
universal be felt as affiliated to cows and the cow-universal to 
horses'. The Buddhist has no convincing answer. -But the situation 
admits of an easy explanation if the universal is regarded as an 
essential part of a real and the assumption of the idealist that reals 
are particulars and universals are contributions of pure thought 
’is ’i'ejected. 

; We have endeavoured to explain that the knowledge of 
universality can Te accounted for by experience. Now the 
knowledge of the element of necessity remains to be examined. 
We have shown Ifow th^Jlia^!^ of thought are to be qualified by 

— u— — 4 ■ 
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SO many provisos in order to make tlieni applicable to reality. But 
It must be admitted that in spite of the prorisos or rather within 
the framework of the provisos the laws hold as a matter of 
necessity. A pen, subject to the limitations of time, place, intrinsic 
- nature and cleterniinations, which may be termed as its context, 
certainly has being as a pen, and not as a not-pen and thus has an 
exclusive cliaracter. It thus satisfies the reejuirements of the Laws 
of Thouglit. A pen is a pen and thus satislics the Law of Identity. 
A pen is not not-pen and thus satisfies the Lav^ of Contradiction. 
A }3en again is a determine existent as a pen and not an interminatc 
nothing-being both pen and not-pen. It thus satisfies the Law of 
Excluded Middle. It is a truism that what holds good of the pen. 



holds with equal certitude of ail existents. We are intuitively 
certain tliat the nature of things cannot be otherwise. What is 
then the source of the certitude of necessity ? The idealist or the 
pseudo-idealist is of the opinion that the certitude is due to the 
fact that the laws are a priori known. But the Jaina does not 
believe in the a priori validity of these laws or in the existence of 
jmre intuition absolutely unraixed with empirical edements. But 
can empirical knowledge satisfy the claim of necessity that is 
undoubtedly felt to attend these Laws of Thought ? 

'Whatever is, is’, ‘A is A’, are the formulas of the Law of 
Identity. The Jaina thinks that the element of necessity follows 
from an analysis of the nature of A. The being of A is a part of it 
and so long as there will be A, A will have being. So the univer- 
sality and necessity of A being A follows from the very nature of 
A. The being of A and,, its specific determination are known when 
A is known. It is alsor known .tijtati of this nature A will 

cease to be A. So the predicate beipg an amplification of the nature 
of A, or, in other woLds, the proppsitipn being analytical, the neces- 
sity of the predipa^ is, only.a ’matter of, deduction, As regards the 
law'^ of contradiction, it is also not synthetic. A has a being, that 
is determinato and definite. Determinate being implies being in a 
|>articular cjppt^xLan^.iion-being outsidf this context. If 4 were 
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not a being even in its own context, it would not be A. So the 
Law of Contradiction follows from the determinate character of its 
being as known from experience. The Law of Excluded Middle 
likewise follows as a deduction from its very nature. Even if the 
laws be regarded as synthetic propositions, there is no difficulty 
in accounting for the element of necessity. One need not neces- 
sarily adopt Kant’s solution that the necessity is due to the a priori 
necessity of our ways of thought. One can easily explain tlie 
situation on objective lines. The nature of things may be 
supposed to involve that they should behave in a specifically 
charac tetris tic way. In stead of regarding the Laws of Thought 
as the Laws of our way of thinking, one can take them to be 
expressions of the way of behaviour of things. If the tvays of 
thought can be necessary, there is nothing repugnant in the 
supposition that the ways of reality may illustrate a necessai’y law. 
It is not merely a question of possibility or probability. If expe- 
rience be incompetent to discover the element of necessity in outer 
reality, we do not see hoxv it happens to transcend this limitation 
in the case of internal reality. The matter has been discussed 
in the very beginning and we need not reiterate the arguments 
produced before. 

The dijfference of piiilosophers is, however, a matter of con- 
viction deeper than reason can probe, though ratiocination is 
their common instrument. Although absolute unanimity has not 
yet been achieved among different schools of thought, it may be 
claimed that differences have been narrowed down and obscurities 
and confusion of thought have been clarified to an appreciable 
extent. If we look deeper and do not unnecessarily magnify the 
differences, the amount of agreement will be seen to be not incon- 
siderable. It is again by discussion and exchange of thought and 
comparing our notes that we can hope to progress towards the 
consummation of absolute unanimity, though it is neither desirable 
nor possible in the present state of our knowledge that we should 
pot stand by our convictions^ Bpt what is retjuiired is purity of 
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motive and honest, unwavering pursuit of enquiry into truth. It 
is again imperative that the mediaeval spirit of jealousy and the 
quest of personal or communal triumph in stead of the triumph of 
truth should be shed unconditionally. It cannot be too much 
stressed that philosophers should not forget that it is as important 
to try to understand the opponent’s point of view as to understand 
the nature of ultimate reality. And where we cannot agree, we 
should at least have the charity to agree to differ. It has been 
made a matter of complaint that philosophy has not made as 
systematic progress as science has done. But there must be a differ- 
ence between science and philosophy even in respect of advantages. 
Philosophy being more or less a matter of abstract speculation 
and its problems more intangible and elusive than those of science, 
its progress must be less spectacular. But the path of progress 
seems to me to lie in understanding to evaluate the different lines 
of approach that have been made by our predecessors. Inspired 
by this faith and personal conviction that the Jaina’s contribution 
in this regard should be studied affesh and made known to the 
modern world, I propose to give a survey of the fundamental 
ground of Jaina philosophy. I do not attempt anything like a 
complete study of Jaina metaphysics in this volume. The present 
venutre will serve to prepare the ground for detailed study of Jaina 
thought with all its problems and doctrines. That must be post- 
poned for the present. Meanwhile I wish that the evaluation of 
the foundational problems of Jaina philosophy, that is attemped 
in this work, should reach tjie thinkers of the present day. The 
discussion of categories, however, in Jaina philosophy has not so 
much originality or freshness of approach, as the enunciation of 
the Law of Sevenfold Predication: called the saptabhanginaya 
possesses. The Jaina’s stand against scepticism and abstract specula- 
tion and his demand for incorporating >11 the possible angles of 
vision into a synthetic approach to reality have not outlhcd the 
necessity that called Jaina phHpsqph'jf into exi$tence. The problems 
of thought are ever^een, though Jashiongble ' terminology that 



crops up from time to lime may serve to camoidlagc the old pro- 
blems and give them the appearance of novelty, dlie Jaina is a 
realist out and out. The world has got much to think that Indians 
produced idealistic systems, which tor their majesty and perfect 
technique and bold conclusions canirot but attract attention and 
admiration. Vedanta seems to be the perfect philosophy from 
the idealistic standpoint, and Jaina philosophy, being the complete 
antithesis of Vedanta, should be entitled to ec|uaiiy extensive study. 
What is presented here is only a fragment. In it we may sneceed 
to lay the foundation, but the superstructure with ail its glories and 
drawbacks is to be raised upon it in future. This much may be 
Glaimed for Jaina speculations that however much there may be 
room for difference of opinion in regard to the evaluation of 
particular problems, the value of the sevenfold clialectic as an 
instrument cannot be overestimated. The idealist uhcloubtedly 
will refuse to accept its validity. But realism will find in the Jaina 
philosopher a poiverful champion. It cannot be expected that 
all the findings of the Jaina will meet with approval. Much of it 
may be antiquated and may appear to be quaint so far as its doctri- 
nal side is concerned. But the new orientation, imparted to logical 
thought and epistemological specidation by tWe sevenfold dialectic 
will not be anlitjuated, however much pliilosophical speculations 
may advance and Trhatever results the progression of science ihay 
achieve. 


CHAPTER II 


N ON-ABSOLUTiSM {Aiiekdrduvdda) 


\\'e have elucidated the logical background of’ jaina phil- 
osophy andhve have shown that the Jaina evaluation oi' the Laws 
of: ITou.ght diftens caelo : from tlrat of the ideal- 

ists, tvhich gave an ultra-intellectual orientation to philosophical 
speculation. The Jaina pleads lor soberness and insists that the 
nature of reality is to be determined in conformity with the 
evidence of experience undeterred by the considerations of abstract 
logic. Loyalty tooiperience and to fundamental concepts of 
phliosophy alike makes the conclusion incviiabie that absolutism 
is to be surrendered. A thing is neither real nor unreal, neither 
eternal nor non-eternal, in absolute sense, but partakes of both the 



chiaracteristics; and this docs not mean any offence to the canons of 
logic. The dual nature of things is proved by a reductio ad 
ahsurdum of the opposite views. Thus the law of causation, 
'wliether in the moral or in the physical ■ plane, is divested of its 
raiso7i d'etre if absolutism is adhered to. An absolute real can 
neither be a cause nor an effect. An effect already in existence 
has no necessity for a cause, and an eternal cause unamenable to 
change is self-contradictory, inasrauch as an eternal cause would 
produce an eternal effect. But botli the terms ‘eternal cause’ and 
‘eternal effect’ have no meaning. It may be contended that the 
issue does not affect the position of the Vedantist or the Absolute 
Negativist since they do not believe in the reality 

of causation. But. the contention is not sincere as they believe 
in^ it on this side of transcendental realisation. And their plea 
that truth is of one sort in the and practiGar 

activity, and of another kind in the transcendental plane, seems lo 
be a make-believe. We postpbne the consideration of the meia- 
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physical issue to a subsequent chapter, and it should suflice for the 
present to observe that these two metaphysicai systems have gained 
a haven only by making a holocaust of all our cherished beliefs 
and ingrained convictions. Whatever may be their logical merits 
they have failed to carry conviction to an enormous number of men 
and women who respectfully decline to be satisfied with their 
negative findings, whether qualified or unqualified. As regards 
the position of tlie ad\occitc of liiix iSaufrdnlikti) the diificulty 
alleged does not find a sal is factory solution from him as well. In this 
system all existenis .are believed to be momentary in duration. A 
inomeiit is the indivisible atom of time v'hich stands absolutely 
detached and discrete from, its antecedent and consequent units. 
If an existent can occupy only such a monient, it cannot function 
as a cause. Exercise of causality is possible either in succession or 
non-successioii, but both are incapable ol' being iircdicatcd of a 
momentary real. A ‘momentary’ has no duration and consequently 
no succession. Simultaneous jiroduction of effects is also not 
admitted by the Buddhist Piuxisi. Moreover, absolute aOirmation 
of a characteristic, reality or unreality, eternity or non-eternity, 
implies by the very force of its inherent opposition the negation 
of the opposite characteristic. So if a thing is affirmed to be real 
or momentary the predication is not of a simi^le characteristic, 
but of a complex one. The thing is not only real but not not-real, 
not only momentary but also not noMnomentary. This militates 
against the absolutist standpoint of predication of simple 
characteristics. 

If things were real in an absolute sense there would be no 
causation, as it is possible if only an et ent which was non-existent 
is brought into existence. But an existent by its very nature, that 
is to say, irrespective of such external conditions as time, space and 
the like, is not in need of the services of a cause. If, on the contrary, 
the effect were unreal in an absolute sense it could not any more 
be called into existence, since an unreal fiction such as a barren 
woman’s son or a square circle is never found to leap into existence. 
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The the whole show of causal order 

is only an appearance and the effects that are seen to be produced 
are as unreal as the so-called fictions. No reliance, again, can be 
placed upon experience, they would plead, as experience in dream 
ahso exhibits the same characteristics as so-called normal 
experience; and the objects perceived or inferred are nothing but 
chimeras. So the objection on the ground of the failure of causa- 
tion is futile so far as the sceptics are concerned. But this denial 
of crnisatioii again involves a difficulty. If the perceived objects in 
dreams were uiirea! and so uncaused events, why^sliould they cease 
to exist, or, to put it the other vvay about, why slioukl they appear 
at all? So experience, normal or abnormal, would have no 
raisosn d'etre in the scheme of nietaphysirs. If 

nescience is held out to be the cause of such appearance, the 
question would naturally arise whether neseiehce se is real or 
unreal. If it were unreal, there would be no causal activity and 
consequently no appearance. Even if the order of experienced 
objects be declared unreal, there must be a cause of this order of 
appeal ance. A real cause is necessary even for the production of 
unreal exj^erience. The optic illusion of the double moon has its ; 
cause in the positive disorder of the eye, which is real as any thing. ■ 
So the dilemma is inescapable, whether die order of causality is ; 
held to be real or unreal in an absolute manner. If the effect were ‘ 
real irrespective of time and place and conditions of causality, 
there would be no necessity for positing a cause. If it were unreal, . ' 
no amount of causal activity could bring it into existence. If, again, i 
it were uncaused, there tvould be no time in which the effect would | 
be existent or non-existent. , - | 

The same deadlock emerges even in the philosophy of flux. | 
The Yogacara, who denied extra-mental reality, seeks to explain | 
our experience of the phenomenal world on the analogy of dream | 
experience. But he believes that consciousness, which is the only [ 
reality according to him, is in a statfe Of. perpetual flux, It is; 
moraenlary mid so ceases to exiskat the 'iiext when it isj 
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replaced by anodier consciousness-unit. The previous unit pro- 
duces the subsequent unit and the chain of consciousness-units 
goes on for eternity, being governed by the law of causation. So 
the lav/ of causation is the very corner-stone of Yogacara meta- 
physics, as it is of the both being agreed upon the 

liuxionai nature of reality and the law of causation as the supreme 
ruling principle of the order of •reality. The difference between 
the Uv'O lies only in the denial or affirmation of extra-mental 
reality. But the latr of causation cannot be siipposecl to operate 
in the case of momentary entities. Of course the Buddhist ivould 
maintain that the previous moment is the cause of the subsequent 
moment and causation presupposes only this sequence and nothing 
more. The absence of the cause at the moment of the emergence 
of the effect is no bar to the operation of causality, as synchronism 
of the cause and effect is not relevant. If synchronism Were deter- 
minant of causality one irouid not seai'cli for the cause in the pre- 
vious event. And betiveen ttvo sychronous events nobody commits 
the fallacy of regarding one as the cause of the other, as between 
the two horns on a cow’s head. But the Jaina philosopher maintains 
that neither sequence nor synchronism alone can account for the 
law of causation, but that both combined give us the correct esti- 
mate of the operation of causality. That the relation of cause and 
eiSect does not hold good between two eo-existent facts, such as the 
twohorns on a cow’s head, is admitted by the Jaina also. But the 
absence of synchronism between the cause 'and the effect at the 
moment of the latter’s emergence would make the effect inde- 
pendent of the cause. The effect was notdn existence when the 
cause was in existence and it comes into existence when the cause 
has ceased to exist. So if the effect is independent of the cause 
when it comes into existence and is not found to be dependent 
upon the cause either before ot after, the bearing of the cause 

- — — — — r , b. lA y ,, ^— 4:. ,,, ;^,. A, . — 

1. For a Lhorough-goiag.6xpo.sihqii of Sautrmtika philosophy the 
.;reader is referred to my work The Buddhist philosophy of Universal Flux^^ 
•published by the Universitv of Calcutta, 
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upon the effect becomes a fiction. The previous existence of ilie 
cause is absolutely iiTevalent. ;If. an effect could conie into existence 
even in the absence of the cause at the moiiient of its origin, there 
is no logic why it should not come into being at other moments 
when the cause is absent likewise. It has been contended by the 
Buddhist fliixist that if a permanent cause endiiriiig for iriore llian 
a moment could produce an effect, why sliouid it Hot go on i)ro- 
diicing like effects for all the time of its existence ? If the ‘perma- 
nent’ comes to lose the causal power at a subsequent nioinent, 
the possession of power at one moment and the loss of potver at 
another moment would entail the co-existence of iv/o contradic- 
tory attributes in the fonner, and this is. inGQinv>atible Vvdili its 
integrity. The supposecl permanent would be s|>lit up into two 
—in other words, there woiilcl: be' no one entity , but as many as 
the varying attributes and causal operations. The Jaina phil- 
osopher, hotrever, refuses to be conclnced by such tactics of 
abstract logic. The identity or ollierv/isc of a real is to be 
accepted on the verdict of uncontracUctcd experience and the 
possession of varying attributes or pouers is not incompatible 
with the identity of a thing. Even the Biuldhist cannot deny that 
the selfsame real, e.g,, light, produces dl’iCTse effects, viz.j, the 
expulsion of darkness, the illumination of the field of perception, 
radiation of heat and so on. Certainly the diverse effects cannot 
be produced by the selfsame causal energy. If a plurality of 
energies can be possessed by a self-identical entity without offence 
to logic, why should the spectre of logical incompatibility be 
raised in the case of a permanent cause possessing diverse powers ? 
The Jaina solves the difficulty by means of the law of anekdnta, 
which affirms the possibility of diverse attributes in a unitary 
entity. Strictly speaking, a thing is neither an absolute unity nor 
split up into an irreconcilable plurality. It is both unity and 
plurality all the time. There is 210 opposition between unity of 
being and plurality of -aspects. The opposition, would have been 
inevitable if the unity of a real had "varied V^^h each aspect. 
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the varying aspects are affirmed of the self-identical subject and 
this proves that the unity is not affected by such predication. A 
thing is one and many at the same time—a unity and a plurality 
rolled into one. This view of the nature of reality avoids the 
fallacy of uncaused production, which is insurmountable in the 
other philosophies. The cause is both non-synchronous and 
synchronous with the effect—the former before the origin of the 
effect and the latter at the time of its origin. Nor does the non- 
emergence of any further effect in the presence of the cause after 
the production of the first effect occasion a difficulty. The nature 
of things is to be determined in consonance with their behaviour 
as observed with normal human faculties. When the cause is not 
seen to produce an effect more than once at a time, 'it must be 
postulated that the cause undergoes change of power, and the 
change of power is not incompatible with the identity of the causal 
entity as it is certified by the unchallengeable verdict of experience. 
That experience is the ultimate determinant of contradiction or 
non-contradiction and not a priori logical ' con^^ is to be 

admitted even by the Buddhist, who swears by logic in season 
and out of season whenever ittsuits his convenience.: The Bud- 
dhist idealist holds that cognition assumes the form of cogniser 
and cognised in one. The same cognition is transformed into 
the likeness of an object, which becomes the content, and in its role 
as pure cognition it functions as the cogniser. This is the episte- 
mology of perception of the Sautrantika realist, according to 
whom the direct object of cognition is never the external object, 
but the content as part and parcel of the cognition. The 
external object is a matter of inference according to the Sautrantika. 
Barring this difference of metaphysical position, both the Sautran- 
tika and the Yogacata are agreed on the dual character and the 
dual role of cognitfon. ffn the case of non-perceptual cognition 
also the same dual - role i asserted with equal emphasis. The 
content, which is identical, in being with the cognition, ds believed 
to stand for the nnpetceived tb§'ffre as inferred from 
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smoke, and the cognition in its cognitive capacity is assumed to 
be the cogniser. The opposition o£ the cogniser and the cognised 
is evident, but still their coalescence in the selfsame cogniiion is 
believed to be a fact and that without spelling a conti'adiction. 

If the contradiction is denied on the strength of the undisputed 
testimony of experience, the same solution cannot be discarded 
in the case of cause and effect, as experience is unmistakable in its 
verdict in this case also. This is not the only advantage in the 
Jaina position. It gives us a satisfying explanation of the law of 
causation, the belief in which is irresistible for all human beings 
and is die conditio sine of all scientific and practical 

activity. The absolutistic standpoint of the other schools of thought 
fails to offer any explanation. The heroic course adopted by the 
Vcdantist and the JSunyavadin does not again comend itself as the 
only alternative metaphysical explanation. The result is identical. 
Both the fluxist and the Vedantic idealist fail to render a realistic 
explanation of the law of causation, as the condition of causal 
operation, succession or non-succession,^ which are the necessary 
concomitants of time-continum, are denied, and the chain of cause 
and effect is reduced to the position of an intellectual construction. ' 
The Jaina theory avoids the fallacies incident to extremism as the 
cause is both permanent and fluxional and the effect is both 
existent and non-existent. The point will be elaborated later mn. ; 

Again, if things tvere held to be existent in an absolute sense, j 

that is to say, if existence were their only characteristic and non- j 

existence were denied as ideal fiction, the result would be equally ! 
disastrous. There would be no distinction of one thing from | 
another. Everything would be everything else having nothing 
to distinguish them. Secondly, there would be neither beginning j 
nor end for anything. Thirdly, nothing would be possessed of an [ 


1. Eor the elaborate exposition of succession and non-succession as I 
the condition of causal operation X refer ,the to niy book The I 

Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux^ ChapteWjl ■ 
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iudis idiialiiy. In other vrords, things would be notliing—entity 
wouh; be redo’e-ed non-eniily. We propose to demonstrate how 
the iihsLird issues alleged above follow inevitably on the denial o£ 
non-exisience as a characteristic feature of things. Now, non- 
cxisieuce is recognised to be of four types, -ufs.., (i) absolute noii- 
existci}:-.?. c./c, tlie non-cxistence of colour in air (aiycmMhhdufl); 
(li) pre-rn>n.-cydst:nice, e.g.^ the non-existence of the effect in the 
cause (/xnTgv; ’y); (Hi) post-non-existence, e.g., the non-existence 
of an effect after destruction (fjradhvaiimibhdva); mid (iv) mutual 
noR-exLStence or numerical difference or non-existence of identity 


r 

or 



{Uar^liirdJ)h(h}ii). If existence were the whole nature 



of ilvir:v;s, dicr:; \- oiild be no non-existence anywhere; and in the 
absence of sl-e h/u.rt]^_ ty|.)c of non-existence, all entities would be 
luiiuicd togellicr into one thing, viz., Existence. The Sahkhya 
does not belie -/e hi the reality of non-existence. But in that case 
die enumeraiiori of the dilferent categories and the evolution of 
tlic catcGorics from nrimordial Prakrti in a descending? scale and 
the dissoluiiou of each succeeding category into its immediate 
predecessor -.could iiave no meaning. The existence of a second 
entity implies that the first is distinct and different from the 
secoiK-l and tins presupposes the reality of mutual non-existence. 
The emergence of loivcr and later categories from the preceding 
ones presupposes that they veere not existent before at least in their 
developed form. I’hc, presupposition of such unprecedented 
emergence is the second ty|ie, viz,, pre-non-existence. And the 
retrograde course of evolution, in which the ioivcr categories arc 
said to be re-absorbed into the higher one, presupposes that they 
cease to exist at any rate in their finished form. This presupposes 
the third type of non-existence. And the non-existence of Primor- 
dial Matter (Prakrti) in the Spirit (purtisa) and of the latter in the 
former is evidently, aa admitted, fact,; and this necessitates the 
postulation of the first typf non-existence 

cannot be denied by the ,^aj6i|rya the whole 

scheme ontology propoxiaded; by him* pBut; the Sahkhya might 
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maintain that the denial of non-existence on his part does not entail 
these consequences. He does not believe in the reality of non- 
existence apart from and independent of the reals as the Vaisesika 
does. The denial of non-existence thus amounts to the negation 
of independent non-existence, hut if non-existence be regarded as 
a formative element in the nature of reals he would have no 
objection to its reality with all its four varieties. But this is also 
the position of the Jaina and of the Mimamsists. If, however, such 
be the position of the Sahkhya and the Mimahsist, they should no 
longer characterize reals as existent only. Things, on the contrary, 
should be characterized as • existent-and-non-existent. What the 
Jaina objects to is the uncritical, simple characterization of reals 
in terms of existence as opposed to non-existence. The nature of 
reals is always a complex of existence-cum-non-existence. As 
regards the affirmation of non-existence as a separate and indepen- 
dent category by the later exponents of Vaisesika philosophy, the 
Jaina, too, does not subscribe to it. According to the Jaina non- 
existence is as much an element in the constitution of a real as 
existence is. Accordingly a real can be said to exist or not to 
exist. The predication of existence and non-existence in respect 
of the same subject, though under different circumstances, is proof 
of the dual nature of reals, 

But the aforementioned conset|uences of the denial of non- 
existence would not affect the validity of the position of the 
Vedantist. The Vedantist denies all differences and distinctions. 
T’he plurality is only an illusory appearance called into existence 
by the inherent nescience of individual selves. There is no, 
plurality of selves either. The difference between self and non- 
self is also a fiction. But the question may be legitimately posed 
to the Vedantist : ‘How would you establish your position ? You 
deny all differences, but by what instrument of knowledge would 
you substantiate your dehial ? Certainly not by perception, nor 
by inference, nor by scripture,, as a|l, these instruments of know- 
ledge record only posi’ti^fe fiudingpf . .The Vedantist, however, does 

5 
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not bank njjoii any one of these accepted instruments o£ knowledge. 
He inaiiitains that the non-existence of differences is only a neces- 
sary deduction from the failui'e of the opponent to establish the 
existence of differences. All the arguments that can be advanced 
by the opponents would be shown to be inconclusive. After ali, the 
experience of plurality is the sheet-anchor of the opponent. But 
this experience of plurality is not incompatible with the unity of 
the Absolute Brahman, which is divested of ail differences, intrinsic 
and extrinsic, Gonscioiisness, undifferentiated into modes and 


attributes, is the only reality, and experience of plurality is only 
an illtision. It is common knowledge that space is one and devoid 
of ail differences and distinctions taken by itself. But the person 
suffering from a defect of sight would see it divided into lines. It 



is a truism that this experience of linear divisions in space is only 
an illusion. So there is no inherent impossibility in the association 
of plurality with the Absolute Brahman on the part of a person 
whose power of vision is infected with the defects induced by 
nescience.^ The contention of the Buddhist idealist who believes 
in the multiplicity of consciousness-units has no substance. He 
believes in the unity of each consciausness-unit, but denies the 
subject-object polarization as due to tffe association of contents. 
The contents of consciousness are held to KaVe no reality apart from 
consciousness. Thus when one becomes aware of blue, the aware- 
ness of blue does not establish the independent existence of blue. 
The 'blue' is only a content of consciousness and is non-differeni 
from it. It is due to the inherent proclivity of our thought move- 
ment for the belief in the separate existence of the content that 
the latter is not felt as identical with consciousness. To be more 
precise, the manifestation of consciousness informed with an 
apparent content has no raison d’etre outside the separatist 

1. yatha vi^dffhara ^ak.a§a?|i timiropapltito narah. sahkmiam 
iva matrabhir bhimiabffjrj .^bhiffiapyate. ; tafhe 'dam amalam 
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tendency of our tlioiight-acti\dty, -^rhich is llie legacy of false know- 
ledge or ignorance from whicli we ail suffer. Bui the Vedaiitist 
would urge that if the appearance of a content as an other to consci- 
ousness be only an illusion as admitted by the Buddhist idealist, 
then why should one consciousness be held to be different from 
another consciousness ? The difference is felt owing to the differ- 
ence of contents associated. But when contents are illusory and 
their association is only a false appearance, why should the 
difference of contents be made the ground of assertion of difference 
in consciousness ? The difference of subject and object, the cogni- 
zer and cognized, in the same consciousness-unit is a felt fact. But 
still the experience of the two poles is not believed to argue a real 
difference in the consciousness-unit on the ground that the differ^ 
ence is only illusory. Parity of logic and consistency of argument 
demand that the difference of contents, illusory as they are, should 
not affect the unity of consciousness as such. Not only this. The 
affirmation of absolute identity between consciousness and content 
on the part of the Buddhist idealist would, on the coiitrary, make 
it im})ossible for him to meet llie criticism of the Buddhist ^linya- 
vadin who ■would deny the reality of consciousness and its content 
alike. If consciousness is identical witli its content, which is admit- 
ted to be a false appearance, why should not consciousness also be 
regarded as a false appearance? Certainly between two things 
held to be identical, one cannot be regarded as real and the other 
as unreal. If a content is denied independent reality on the ground 
that it is never cognised outside and apart from consciousness, such 
also should be the case with consciousness, which is never felt apart 
from a content. If the variation of contents and the un variant 
continuity of consciousness be the proof of the superior status of 
consciousness, why should the Buddhist believe in the multiplicity 
of consciousness-units ? Moreover, the relation of content and 
consciousness cannot be regarded as one of real identity, as the 
difference of content from consciousness is felt in experience. So nor 
only iclentity but also difference are equally fdi facts atid as this is 
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existence, would assert that this amounts to a refusal to 
face the evidence of the psychology of perception as a 
whole. There are cases of perception -which are inde- 
pendent of the services of memory, no doubt. But 
the perception of a thing as conducive to the attainment of a 
desired end is certainly dependent upon, and preceded by, memory. 
One perceives a mango in the dish and at once proceeds to eat it. 
This is made possible only by the memory of the sweet taste of 
mangos experienced in the past. The perception of non-existence, 
as it occurs to a man of extraordinary powers accpiired by the 
practice of yoga, is certainly independent of the aid of memory, 
'lire mystic would see everything, existence and non-existence both, 
in one act of intuition. But by a person of limited powers like us 
non-existence can be perceived only with the aid of memory. So 
there is no difiiculty. But this defence has not satisfied the 
Vedantist. In the first place, he maintains together with the 
Buddhist that perception is never a judgment. Perception gives 
us the knowledge of a thing as it is, uiiinterpreted by concepts. 
But the perception of non-existence would be a judgment as it is 
always cognized as non-existence of this or that. In the second 
place, the memory in cjuestion may be either of the negatum or 
of the non-existence. On the latter alternative, there would arise a 
vicious infinite regress. If the knowledge of non-existence be a case 
of memory, it would necessitate the postulation of a previous 
knowledge of non-existence. But as the latter would also be equally 
an act of memory, there would be no end of recollections. If, on 
the contrary, the cognition of non-existence at any stage is accepted 
to be independent of memory, why should the cognition under 
consideration be made dependent upon the same ? If, however, 
the recollection of the negatum is made the condition of the per- 
ception of negation, that also would give rise to a difiiculty in 
another direction. Recollection, implicit or explicit, is certainly 
found to be an aid in the case of recognition. Here the object of 
pa'ception is remembered to have been seen in the past and is 
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then cognized to be identical with the perGeived object. In recog- 
nition die two objects are same or siinilar and so memory is o£ 
help. But in the case of perception of non-existence one thing, 
viz.j the negatiiin, is recalled and another thing, viz., its iion- 
existence, is perceived. So the two situations are not similar. It 
should be recognised that perception is concerned with existent 
things and so cannot have jurisdiction over non-existence. The 
perception of non-existence is thus a false belief. Not oidy is non- 
existence incompetent to be perceived, it cannot be known by 
inf erence also. Non-existence is a non-enity and as such has neither 
an effect nor a characteristic, on the evidence of which it could be 
inferred. The absence of perception of a perceptible is held to be 
the source of such knowledge. But this is also a pretence. What 
is seen is the empty locus and this is believed to be the knowledge 
of non-existence. The knowledge of non-existence in all cases is 
found on analysis to be an intellectual construction arising on the 
perception of something else; and as the independent existence of 
non-existence is only a contradiction in terms such intellectual 
constructions are to be' definitely recognized as unfounded 
illusions. . 

The Jaina philosopher would submit that the elaborate 
arguments of the Vedantist may have succeeded ' in refuting the 
reality of non-existence as an independent category. But hoxvever 
successful may be his argument, he must believe in the difference 
of things. If he is to engage in a debate with an opponent and 
has to convince him by arguAient he must employ the logical 
syllogism, which consists of three terms. The difference of terms 
and of their logical value has also to be recognized by him. This 
implies that the denial of non-existence even as part and parcel of 
a real is only an academic pastime with him and not a sincere 
conviction. vy; ^ ^ 

The denial of pte-ndii-te^istfnde" a|ain would entail the exis- 
tence of effect from the beginningless fiihe and- that- p£ poSt-non* 
existence would make the etfecr cohfin^C dhbtpfe'eh end, 

■ ■ ^ f ^ ^ f t 
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But origination and destruetion of effects are experienced facts. 
Origination meaiis the coming into existence of an event ■which 
was not in existence before and destruction means that an effect 
ceases to exist after having come into existence. If neither origi- 
nation nor destruction can be repudiated without doing violence 
to experience, the reality of the two types of non-eristcnce must 
be accepted, as ivithout them the t-wo p’hcnomena referred to 
caiinol be understood. The Saiikhya philosopher maintains that 
things arc neither produced nor destroyed. A non-existent cannot 
be made existent and an existent cannot be made to cease to exist, 
because a thing cannoi surrender its nature and yet continue to be 
the same thing as before. So he interprets origination as mani- 
festation of a pre-existent effect and destruction as relapse of the 
manifest into the uhmanifest stale, which was its characteristic 



bcfoi'c origination. So nothing is produced or destroyed. The 
logical consccpicnce of such a theory is the doctrine of absolute 
existence of things. But, as has been pointed out above, the 
absolutist position cannot be maintained by the Sahkhya without 
falsification of his whole scheme of metaphysics. Of course the 
denial of non-existence as an extrinsic principle does not involve 
any tintoward consequence, but its denial as a formative element 
in a real has been shown to lead to absurdities. Consistency 
demands that, the Sahkhya too should admit that there is a 
difference and intrinsic difference at that bet^veen a manifested 
and an unmanifested real. The ‘unmanifested’ and the ‘manifested’ 
should be recognized as possessed of different characteristics and 
so strictly ,; speaking as not entirely identical. They are 
identical anci different both— identical is so far as it is 
the same substance and different in so far as it undergoes a change 
of characteristic. This is the Jaina position of non-absolutism; 
and if it is accepted by the Sahkhya and the Mimarnsist, as they 
seem to show, their leanings in its favour, in the entire extent of 
reality, there WQlbld be on4p€.^f»^ between them and the Jaina. 
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the absolutist attitude and the Jaina thinks this to be an error on 
their part. 

The unqualified aQinnation by the Sarikhya of the identity of 
the cause and the effect is due to defective use of language or miscon- 
ception or both. Whatever be the meaning of such assertions, 
the issue is clear, viz., that the cause and the effect are not entirely 
identical, but different also. If the effect were entirely 
identical witli the material cause, there would be no occasion for 
the exercise of activity to bring it into existence. The Sahkhya 
may contend that the activity is not futile as it brings about 
manifestation of an immanifest effect. But manifestation is a novel 


thing and if it is held to be identical with the thing manifested, 
there would be production of a novel effect. If it were different, 
the manifestation would not relate to the effect. So the pre- 



existence of the effect is to be understood as having a partial 
reference. The effect is pre-existent in so far as it is the same 
substance with the cause and pre-non-existent in so far as it is a 
new phenomenon. The identify again of the cause and the effect 
is not to be understood in all its aspects. In other words, the 
identity is limited in its reference. Tlie feiect is partially identical 
with the cause and different in other respects. , This is the }Dosition 
maintained by the Jaina and it has been shown to be inescapable. 
The escape is possible only by having recourse to the heroic line of 
action adopted by the Vedantist who repudiates causality as illusory 
appearance. An elaboration of the absurdities inherent in the 
absolutist stand adopted by the Sahkhya in respect of causality and 
by the Mhnaiiisist in respect of the eternity of word-essence is 
uncalled for. There is no via media between non-absolutist 
realism of the Jaina and the Vedantist idealism. The Sahkhya and 
the Mlma^slst are Only h^lf-hearted realists. Whether they are 
conscious of the linplications bl Their views is not a matter of 
importance in ari phJdcUve: .o6 philosopM problems. But 

the absolutist attitude tiLpI wtK' rdg^d t6 egusation pr to the 
eternity of word is frauglif whh which can be 
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avoided either by the adoption of the non-absolutist standpoint of 
the Jaina philosophers or by unqualified repudiation of the 
phenomenal world as made by the ■Vedantist. 

The problem of the eternal existence of ivord has 
been alluded to by us. It is a pet theory of the 
Mimainsist. T'he Mmiamsist believes that 'word’ is eternal 
and ubiquitous. The exercise of the vocal organs is 
necessary only to make it articulatedaiid amenable to perception. 
But the question can be decided by a dilemma. Is the (]ualhy of arti- 
culateness eternally existent in the word or not ? On the former 
alternative the activation of the vocal organ would be uncalled 
for and the occasional absence of perception of word ivoiild be 
unaccountable. It has been held that the vocal activity is needed 
to break the veil which pi'events its cognition. But the Iiypothesis 
of veiling is understandable and may have justification only if it 
induces a state which is different from the state when the veil is 
removed. This means a difference cither in the word or in the 
].)cr(;ipient consciousness or in the vocal organ. But all these three 
arc eternal enlilics and veiling would be iiicompalible with the 
absenc'c of cliange in tlicm. The problem is entirely on a 
par with that of causation. It may not be inappropriate to I’emark 
that ^v'ord accordiiig to the Jaina is a “material stuff like earth. 
It exists even tvhen it is not heard. Tlie material stuff undergoes 
a ch.ange in order to become perceptible. So the Jaina is not in 
uncompromising opposition to the Miinamsist view of the eternal 
existence of word, whether perceived or unperceived. But there is 
a vital difference in f.his that the Jaina does not maintain that the 
word-stuff is unchangingly real, which is the position of the 
Mhnamsist. But unchanging -existence is a philosophical anomaly. 
That there is a change of character in a perceived trotd from the 
unperceived one is obvious. The only course open to the 
Mimamsist is thisi either he; must surrender his theory of un- 
changing existence and qualify it in tlie manner of the Jaina, or 
declare the change and together vvitfi fit the vvrofd, as the substrate 
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of change, to be illusory appearance. As he cannot follow the 
latter course, he must frankly accept the ixm-absolutist position. 

In the previous paragraph we have shown how the acceptance 
of non-existence as an element in the make-up of reals is inescapable 
in the philosophy of the Sahkhya and the Mmiamsist. But the 
problem cannot be regarded as solved unless the formidable array 
of arguments of the Garvaka materialist, who denies the reality 
of non-existence on entirely different grounds, is disposed of. 
Non-existence as a separate objective category has been denied by 
the Jaina. It is believed to be an objective real, but only so far as 
it is an element in the constitution of a real. But hitherto no light 
has been thrown on the nature of non-existence as a positive fact. 
But unless we are enabled to form a clear conception of its nature 
and function the postulation of non-existence will remain a vague 
assertion. To get dotvn to the brass tacks of philosophy, we 
propose to take up the question of pre-non-existence and post- 
non-existence. 'Fhe constitution of entities is believed by tiie 
Jaina to be dynamic. It changes every moment. But change docs 
not mean that one thing is succeeded by another in Loto. In that 
case the concept of change would have no meaning. It is the 
presupposition of change that the identity of the thing undergoing 
change is maintained inspite of the change that happens to it. It 
changes and persists in the same act. Change has no meaning with- 
out persistence and the contradiction between change and persis- 
, tence is only apparent. Let us apply the results attained to the 
consideration of the problem. Production of an effect implies 
that a cliange has taken place in the causal stuff. But the stuff has 
been undergoing change for all the time whether the effect in 
question was produced or not. So no.t mere change but change of 
a distinctive character can account for the production of a parti- 
cular effect. To be explicit and precise, it must be held that for 
every different effect there is a corresponding differential change 
in the causal stuff, which is directly and unconditionally responsi- 
bie for the emergence of the effect. If pre-non-existence be the 
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cause of the effect, as admitted by the advqc:|ite of non-existence, 
then it is to be equated with tlie immediate antecedent phase of the 
causal stuff. But if the pre-non-existence of the effect consists in 
the immediate antecedent phase of the causal stuff, the absence of 
this particular phase in the infinite past history of the causal stuff 
would entail the existence of the effect in question even before 
its production. It is held that effect is the negation of its pre-non- 
existence. Now if the pre-non-existence of the effect is distinctively 
identified with the immediate antecedent phase of the causal stuff, 
there is no room for denying that such antecedent phase ^vas not 
in existence before. And when the absence of pre-non-existence 
entails the existence of the effect, its existence during the infinite 
past career of the causal stuff cannot be prevented by any logic. 
The consequence is that the Jaina is confronted with the issue of 
the beginningiess existence of the effect to prevent which he trotted 
out the theory of pre-non-existenGe. So the admission of pre-non- 
existence and its denial lead to the same consequence. It may be 
argued that though the series of antecedent phases prior to the 
immediate phase do not constitute the pre-non-existence of the 
effect, still the issue of the previous existence of the effect cannot ! 
materialize, because the antecedent phases are numerically different 
from the effect, and numerical difference is as much a bar to the ! 
production of the effect as pre-non-existence is. But in that case I 
the postulation of pre-non-existence is superfluous, as the numeri- | 
cal difference of the series of antecedent phases would prevent the 
emergence of the effect before its time. One might reply that the 
postulation of pre-non-existence is made in deference to the dictum 
that the effect is the negation of pre-non-existence. But since the | 
negation of such pre-non-existence is found in the whole antece- f 
dent history of the cause, the issue bf the pre-existence of the effect | 
is unavoidable. A different approach may be made to find a wayj 
out of the cul de sac, It might be' maintained that the immediate [ 
antecedent phase may be Regarded as the, pre-n on -existence of the[ 
effect and the effect may l^e re^rded;a§ d^ftn|ction of the pre- 
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non-existcnce. As the phases preyiotis to the phase called pre-non- 
existence do not constitute the destruction o£ the pre-non-existence, 
ilic (jiicstion of the pre-existence of the effect does not arise. But 
the defence smacks of the Buddhist position which holds the 
destruction of the preYloiis moment anti the origination of the'next 
moment as equivalent, The Jaina Cannot consistently adopt this 
position as he maintains that ‘ pre-non-existence is devoid of a 
beginning. Being unbounded by a previous time-limit it cannot 
be identified with the immecliate antecedent phase, which is 
bounded by all that goes before and contes after. If, in the alter- 
native, it is held to be distinct from all the previous phases of the 
causal stuff as identification with any one phase would raise all 
the difficulties, the pre-non-existence would not be an element in 
the being of the cause, which is the Vaiseyika position, and it has 
been found to be unacceptable. 

The beginningless existence of pre-non-existence may how- 
ever be asserted to be a fact with reference to its identity with the 
causal substance, as the substance qua substance , exists from 
eternity. But this seems to be a poor defence. If pre-non-existence 
be given a beginningless statu? on the basis of its identity with 
beginningless substance, it would be regarded as destitute of end 
also, as substance qua substance has no end. But in the case of 
endless persistence of pre-non -existence there 'ivould be no occasion 
for the emergence of the effect, as the effect can come into existence 
only on the cessation of pre-non-existence. So pre-non-existence 
as a part of existent has no logical sanction. Nor can it be held 
to be an independent category, as there is no proof of it. It may 
be contended that such judgments as ‘the jar was not existent before 
its origination’ are cognisant of non-existence. But the contention 
falls through as judgments like ‘There is no post-non-existence in 
pre-non-existence’ have alsp reference, to non-existence, but nobody 
Believes in the existence of non-existence in another non-existence, 
as such helieF would; mvoive an liihnite series of non-existences. . 
it is held that the series of non-existeqeesBre not numerically 
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different, but one and the same, the four types of non-existence 
would become one indistinguishable fact— a consequence which 
cannot be accepted by the advocate of objective iion-existence. 

It has been urged by the Vaisesika that the above criticism 
may be successful against those who believe non-existenGe to be 
identical with existence. But non-existence is a separate principle, 
as it is always determined by a positive entity. Noii-existen^^ 
always understood as nOn-existence of positive reals, e.g. , the non- 
existence of pen or chair has chair and pen as its determinants. 
T'he determinatum is of a different order of being from the deter- 
minant and so non-existence as a different principle is to be 
admitted. But the argument has no cogency. A quality is a 
cleterminant of a substance, but the two are equally positive. It 
is thus not proved that the cleterminant and determinatum must 
be of different kinds of being. The objectivity of pre-non-existence 
will be exploded by the following dialectic. Pre-non-existence may 
be conceived to have both a beginning and an end; secondly, it may 
be conceived as having a beginning, but no end; thirdly, it may lack 
both the limits— that is to say, it may have neither beginning nor 
end; fourthly, it may have no beginning but may have an end. In 
the first alternative, the production of effect prior to pre-non- 
existence would not be barred out. In the second, there would 
be no subsequent production as pre-non-existence is without end. 
In the third, there would be no effect at any time as pre-non- 
existence is , eternal. The fourth alternative is no doubt the 
accepted position. But the question may be pertinently raised, 
whether pre-non-existeiice is one self-identical fact with reference 
to all effects or its number varies with the number of effects. If it 
be one, it would cease when even one effect is produced and there 
being no other pre-non-existence to preclude their production, all 
possible effects would emerge simultaneously at that moment. Of 
course the contingency does not arise if each effect is supposed to 
have a separate pre-non-existonce corresponding to it. But it would 
occasion another difficulty. Let it be true that e^ch effect has its 
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own pre-non-existence, which ceases when the effect comes into 
being. But has the pre-non-existence in question an independent 
ontological status or is it dependent upon the positive real to which 
it relates ? An independent pre-non-existence cannot be regarded 
as non-being, as non-being is by your very definition a determinant 
of being and an independent principle cannot be determinant of 
anything. Let it be supposed that it is dependent upon a positive 
real. But the only entity upon which it can be supposed to depend 
is its relative negatum. But the negatum is non while pre-non- 
existence persists and the latter ceases to be when the negatum 
conies into being. So the relation of dependence or independence 
of pre-non-existence in regard to the negatum is unthinkable. But 
there is a third possibility which may avoid the alleged difficulties. 
Let pre-non-existence be one and its diversity be supposed to be 
a relational characteristic with no ontological status. So the 
contingency of simultaneous emergence of all possible effects on 
the cessation of pre-non-existence does not arise, for relational 
diversity will continue as effects will come into being in succession. 
But if the diversity of pre-non-existence be only relational and not 
real, then there would be no logical necessity for postulating four 
types of non-existence. One non-existence in relation to time- 
divisions, prior and posterior, may appear as pre-non-existence and 
post-non-existence. The same non-existence, again, as related to 
all the divisions of time, past, present and future, will assume the 
role of absolute non-existence and that of mutual non-existence 
with reference to the mutual relation of diverse reals. But if one 
non-existence may function as diverse types of non-existence, 
inspite of the lack of intrinsic diversity, why should not reality as 
such play the role of non-existence ? The Jaina and the MTmam- 
sist have made out a plausible case for non-existence as a part of 
reality. But as there is no proof of the existence of non-being in 
all its varieties apart from reals, it stands to reason that positive 
reals alone should be supposed to account for the different con- 
cepts of non-existence. TH^re is itp necessity that all our concepts 
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should be gl'olinded in objective reality and as regards non- 
existence the opponent has been compelled to concede that varieties 
of non-existence are more or less unreal constructions. The 
Carvaka would conclude that non-existence as such is a metaphy- 
sical fiction, uncritically hypostatized as an objective fact on the 
evidence of concepts, which do not stand the test of critical analysis. 
Non-existence, whether as a part of positive reals or an indepen- 
dent fact having no logical sanction, should be boldly asserted to 
be a fiction, pure and simple. 

The Jaina does not believe that the Carvaka has made out an 
unimpeachable case for the unreality of negation. The idea of 
negation is there, and tltere is no reason wdiy it should be an un- 
grounded illusion. It is not an illusion, as it is not invalidated 
by the testimony of subsefjuent experience. Whether one may 
like the idea or not, one cannot get rid of it as much as one cannot 
get rid of the idea of existence. If non-existence be a metaphysical 
liction, there is no reason for preferential treatment of existence. 
Both should be discarded or accepted without reservation. Of 
course the Vaisesika view’ of independent non-existence is riddled 
wdth difficulties. But non-existence as an element in the make-up 
of positive existents should be regarded as factual. The objections 
of the Carvaka are not insurmountable. Of course, the 
position W'Ould be hopeless if the sceptic’s objections were 
backed by logic. Let uf examine wdiether the difficulties 
are real or only conjured up by sophistry. Let it be 
granted that the immediate antecedent phase of . the 1 causal 
stuff constitutes the pre-non-existence of the relevant 
effect. Yet, tlie consequence alleged, that there would 
be continuous existence of the effect throughout the past except 
at the last moment when the immediate phase comes into being, 
would not arise. The difficulty raised by thfe Carvaka, if sincere, 
is due to the oversight of the diffierepce between post-non-exibtence 
and other types of non-existence, The ^ect 'is the negation of 
pre-non-existence, whereas the immediate antecedent phase of the 
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cause is the pre-non-cxisLence of the effect. It was not in evidence 
in the past and so the question of its post-non-existence before its 
emergence and consequently the emergence of the effect before its 
time have no raison d'etre. There is the absence of pre-non- 
existence and of the effect both in the past, and there is no incon- 
gruity in it. The effect is incompatible Tvith. the presence of pre- 
non-existence and not with its absence. The absence of the pre- 
non-existence in the past history of the cause is itself an instance 
of pi'e-non-existence and tlius if the infinite past series of pre-non- 
existences be regarded as one •'vhole, die continuity of pre-non- 
existence in the past, tvliich is the import of the dictum that pre- 
non-existence is witiiout beginning, is established. The same 
result is reached even if prc-non-existencc be asserted to be identical 
with the causal substance. The causal substance is without 
beginning. The issue of endless continuity of pre-non-existence 
Vv'Oiild not arise, since the identity of pre-non-existence is main- 
tained with die causal substance only in so far as it is bereft of the 
effect. And as there is no time in the past when the 
causal substance is destitute of the absence of effect, the 
continuity of prc-non-existencc in the inlinite jiast is 
assured. Again as die substance qualified by the absence of the 
effect ceases to be when it comes to be ^•c■stcd tvilh the effect, wdiicli 
is only a modilication of the causal substance, tlie pre-non-existence 
qua the qualified substance also ceases. The endless continuity of 
the effect would not therefore be possible. It is to be distinctly 
recognized that there is a vital difference Ijetween the causal stuff 
as qualified by the absence of the effect and the same as cpialified 
by the presence of the effect. Tlic absence of the effect previous 
to the emergence of the effect is of the nature of pre-non-existence 
and not numerical difference {itaretar-abhdva), and the same 
again subsequent to the effect is of the nature of post-non-exisf ence 
and not again numerical difference. The objections raised by the 
Carvaka on the basis of numerical difference are therefore 
absolutely irrelevant. The pre-non-existence of the effect in the 
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past and its post-non-existence in future are not jeoparadized in 
any event whether the said pre-non-existence is regarded as identical 
with the immediate antecedent phase or with the causal substance 
as one whole. 

We now propose to consider another problem raised as a side- 
issue in this connection. Let it be granted that the Jaina has 
succeeded in proving that pre-non-existence is continuous through- 
out the infinite past. But in that case it would not be liable to 
cessation, as a thing which is without a beginning is of necessity 
without an end also. Even if exception is made in the case of non- 
existence as done by the Vaisesika, the rule is in flexible so far as 
existent things are concerned. The Jaina makes out both pre-non- 
existence and post-non-existence to be entitative in character and ; 
this exposes him to the charge advanced. But the Jaina does not 
believe in the universality of the rule that whatever is beginningiess > 
is also endless or vice versa. The Vaisesika contention is not I 
endorsed as non-existence apart from and independent of an I 
entity is held to be a fiction. But everybody, who believes in the f 

salvation of souls, must admit that the unblessed condition of the [ 

transmigratory sold is brought to an end on the cessation of bondage 
despite the fact that it is witliout a beginning. The converse of 
the proposition that whatever is endless is also without a beginning 
is also not true. Salvation is endless. Nobody believes that a 
saved soul again returns .to the cycle of birth and death. But 
though endless it is not without a beginning. It is an event in 
the history of a soul and thus is a definite chronological fact. The f 
rule breaks out in this instance again. , J 

The conclusion is inevitable that pre-non-existence is a fact ; 
and a positive fact at that, the denial of which entails the absurdity ; 
of the continuous existence of the efiect in the infinite past. : 
There is no incongruity in the fact that though positive it should be ■ 
construed in terms of , fiegatioh. It is true that the negative ! 
judgment 'there nojak in the arises only on the emergence 
of the jar. It is also toe that the pre-non-exisicncc of the jar is 
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a positive reai, being regarded; as identical iaiiiiediatc 

antecedent phase of the causal stuff or the caiisai stuff as a whole. 
But it is not necessarily true that. a positive-fact is always interpreted 
by an affirmative judgiiieiit or that it is repugnant to a negati\ e 
judgment. dlie vacant gromid is referred to by the negative 
judgment t'is:.,, ‘There' is. no' j on the .'ground h although the 
content of the j udgnient is nothing more than the posith^e .fact, the 
ground. 

We shall conclude ; the present chapter’ by adverting to the 
problem of post-non-existence and happily it will prove a lighter 
task as all the Ibrniidable difficulties have been disposed oi' in the 
course of the dissertatioh on pTe-nbii-existence. Post-non-cxisience 
is also a posi!:i\'e real. It is identieWi vrith the ph of tlie cairsal 
stuff which arises on the" eriiergfence of.: the efirect. 7"he emergence 
of the effect ii;a}.>jies the cessation; of previous pliLuse. l.‘o lake 
a concrete cxamyffc. Wiicn a jar is shattered to pieces by tliC 
stroke of a dub, it is replaced by potsherds. T here is a diangc in 
thc material cause, viz., the day-substance. It v/as previously of 
the shape of the jar rmd u[^on the destruction csf the jar it assumes 
the shape of potsherds. The day continues as a substance despite 
the change of shapes. Shapes are but passing phases and tlicir 
appearance and disappearance do not affect tlic identity of tlie 
causal substance in which they occur. The disappeanincc of iiic 
previous phase does not imply that the cause ceases to exist---'’vvdiidi 
is the position of the Buddhist fluxist. The appearance of the 
subsecjiient phase is constiucd as the disap})earancc of die pre\’ious 
phase. So post-non-existence is nothing but the immediate 
subsequent phase, just as pre-non-existence has been found to be 
identical ivkh the immediate previous phase. The immediate 
previous phase qua pre-npii^existfpee is; the c^iuse of the subseejuent 
phase qua post-non-existence. ' though post-non-existence as 
identical with the subsequent phase does not ^nd cannot persist 
through the endless course Of time and cea^Os tq exist on the 
appearance of a third pliase, still the cessation of post-non-existcnce 
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would not entail the resiirrection of; the defunct nesutum. This 

. ■ o ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

iV'dl be evident ironi a consideration of the relative character of 
cause and effect. 1 i\e eniCL'gence of effect is possible only on the 
disappearance ot iJie antecedent pjiase of the cause and so there 
is opposition between effect and cause. It is the effect which is 
hostile to tile cause .provided, the cause and effect are iniderstoocl 
as passing phases. , But. the cause uveii: as the passing phase is-.-not 
hostile 'to the .effect,, as the . emergence of : the ; cause is not in' .any 
ivay d€peiident '.upo.ri ..the .cessation of the effect.' . The cause, on .the 
other hand, is coiiduch'U ' to,: lliet emergence ..of' the .effect., . .Since 
the. emergence ...of the cause is .not iclentical' .ivith : the' 'cessation' of 
the effect,, .though. :ihe emergence, of the ;e,ffeGt: is iden,tical..':.wit.h' '.the 
cessatiouiof ..the. 'cause, the.' cessation': of the effect; would. ;n'6£..,.'eUtail 
the re'emergeiice of the defunct cause c But what about the dictum 
that postnion-existence is endless ? 'Flie dictum can be 
justified by the same line of argument* as applied in the case 
of pre-non-existence. • Though the particular non-existence as 
identical with a phase of the causal substance cannot continue in 
future, the post-non-existence of the first non-existence and that 
of the second and tliird aiid so on to inffnity will continue 
unhampered. And the infinite chain of post-non-existcnces in 
future will each typify the non-existence of the defunct cause. 
Thus the endlessness of post-non-existence will be assured, even 
when the causal relation is understood to subsist between the 
jiassing phases. But if the whole causal substance irrespective of 
the passing phases is considered as one identity Udiich it is in virtue 
of its character as substance, die problem of endless continuity of 
post-non -existence ivill find an easy solution. The substance 
continues as substance even after the disappearance of the ^ssing 
phase known as post-non-existence. 

An example may elucidate the point we are maintainin 
The jar is transformed into potsherds and potsherds may a, 
be transformed into a mass of powder. The potsherds represent 
post-non-existence of the jar and the powder represents the 
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non-existence of the potsherds. Biit the emergence of the mass of 
powder troiild not entaii the revivai of the jar on the ground 
that the potsherds constitnted the post-non-existenee of the jar. 
So though the clay-stuff will continue without end, it will never 
come to be re-invested with a defunct phase. It is a wholesome 
truth which it will be wise for lis to remember that there is no 
revival in the scheme of things. Therm may be emergence of a 
similar phenomenon and this may be mistaken for the revival of 
the past event. What is past is irrevocably gone. We may expect 
a better state of things or a worse state of things, but there is 
neither stagnation nor revival. This is a momentous truth, which 
has its value not only for the professional philosophers, but also 
for reformers and philanthropists. A correct realization of this 
philosophical truth will save much useless lamentation for the 
past and will put the reformer in a correct perspective. In stead 
of trying to restore thevold order of things, the reformer should 
address himself to bring about a better anddiappier state of affairs. 
This does not mean that the past has no lesson for us. The laws 
of nature, spiritual and material alike, are eternal verities and the 
past will be a source of inspiration and enlightenment if it is 
studied as the field of verification of these laws. The study of 
history should enable us to avoid the mistakes and disappointments 
of our ancesters by understanding the root-causes of their failure. 
The past failure lay in the failure of understanding the laws of 
nature and the discovery of the truth will serve as a warning 
against the repetition of past errors. The knowledge of the 
achievements and glories of our ancestors should help us and 
inspire us .with hope for the future, as by the pursuit of the same 
causes and- effects, by observance of the same discipline and 
avoidance.: of past, errors we may be enabled to achieve, though 
not a new heaven pn,. earth, at lea^t a better and worthier world. 
It is some comfort th^k philpsophylin s^fte pf.its dry dialectic and 
forbidding use of logic is not ndthout a les.son for the practical man 
of the world d'he Jaina conception of the dynamic constitution 
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of reality and the eternity of existence may be applied in the 
various fields of human activity to ensure our progress towards 
the sum77iiim honum, which is the goal of our destiny. 



CHAPTER III 


Numerical Difference., and Absolute Non-existence 

In ihe last chapter we have endeavoured to" establish that 
denial of pre-non-existence and post-non-existence as part of a real 
leads to absurdities--‘e?'z.^ the impossibility of the law of causation 
and the consequential impossibility of all theoretical and practical 
activity. Iii the present chapter v/e shall try to show that the 
repudiation of the remaining two tyjies of non-existcncc, vi?.., (i) 
non-existcnce of mutual identity or wdiat is cahcd in modern 
philosophical terminology, numerical difference and (2) absolute 
non-existence, is also impossible in view of the disastrous conse- 
quences to which it inevitably leads. Tliat things are numerically 
different presupposes that the identity of one is not the identity 
of another. If this mutual non-existence were repudiated there 
would be left no means of distinguishing one thing from another 
thing. In other words, every thing would be every thing else and 
one uniform and identical existence would have to be positcd~a 
consequence which cannot be accepted by any p'hilosopher other 
than a Vedantist. The denial of absolute non-cxistcnce too would 
make confusion of all things inevitable, inasmuch as no definite 
affirmation of any one thing in one context in contradistinction 
to another context would lie possible. That a table as a wh.ole 
inheres in its members, exists in its own place and time and is 
existent in so far as it is a table, that is to say, in so far as it is itself, 
implies tthe neg’ation of the contradictory determinations. But 
if the existence of the table in the role of a not-table is not denied, 
and its existence in a different spatiodemporal context is allotved, 
there would be no meaning m ai^serting that the table exists here 
and now and not elsewhere* arid elsewhen. The issue that emerges 
is a simple dilemma. Either there wdUld'he no logical predication 
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possible or die aiFirmadoii ob oiie iiDtli being—absolutely 

Iioniogencoiis aiid linvaiTMt-— woolci be the only legitimate conse- 
quence. 1 i: a philosopher is not prepared to accept this consequence 
as a saiisiexaory explanation of ;r€ality, he will have no alternative 
to die acceptance of diversity, which presirpposes the reality of the 
two types Oi non-existence mentioned above. So far as the Sahkhya 
who posLUjates twentyfive ontGlogical principles and the materialist 
w'iio believes in the variety Oi matter are concerned, the denial of 
non-existence iiievitably lands .. them in a morass of scl ['-contradic- 
tion. And as regarcls the BudciliistTdeaiist, he too cannot deny the 
reality of iiuiiierical diiference, llie idealist denies the objectivity 
of the content of awareness apart from tire act of awareness of 
icliich it is only a part; or to be precise, the content is identical 
with awareness, d.'he content of av.-areness is Iiorvci'er felt to be 
distinct fioni arrareness. Awareness is always of something and 
not purely itself so far at least as the |).sychoiogy of cognitive pro- 
cesses tcstiiies. Blit this distinction of awareness from its content, 
wliaknor be the ontologicai status of the latter,^ can be accounted 
for only on assiimptio]i oi; numerical difference. Aivareness is a 
fact, whicii has an individuality of its own distinct from that of the 
content and also from that of another awareness. This is intelligible 
only if the individuality in cpiestion is regarded as possessed of a 
double facet, viz., the capacity to assert its existence, which is the 
aspect of .self-afiirniation, and tthe capacity to exclude itself from 
others, ivhich is tlie aspect of negation. The postulation of affirma- 
tivc-cum-negative nature of a real is thus as inescapable conclusion 
even for the Buddhist idealist. . - 

As regards the Buddhist who believes in the identity of a 
cognition, having a diversified content, for example, of a variegated 


1 . The Buddhist holds that the polarization of consciousness 
siilqect and object, is due to nescience. Whether the status of the con 
is co-ordinate xvith that ot consaousness a problem which is imdeci 
more or less. . . ‘ . '.v ' • 
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carpet, he too will have to aelmit that the c is a diversity in 

unity. The patch of blue and the patch of red in a variagated 
carpet are different in identity. If these were not numerically 
different just as the blue is not different from itself, there would 
be one unvaried content. But the conclnsion cannot be accepted 
by the Buddhist, as it takes away nil from his assertion of 
the identity of the cognition in spite of the diversity of contents. 
The logical consequence of the postulation of a numerically 
identical awareness in the presence of a multiplicity of contents 
is the inescapable proposition that the awareness in question is 
numerically different from the contents. Thus not only the 
difference of the contents from one another, but also that of the 
awareness from each one of these contents, is to be admitted on 
pain of scli'-coiiLradiction. This result also undermines the 
assertion of the fundamental unity of awareness and its contents 
as advocated by the Buddhist idealist, 'lire Jaina theory squares 
with the exigencies of the situation. The relation of awareness 
to its contents or the objective data is neither one of simple identity 
nor one of simple otherness, but one partaking of both the charac- 
teristics. Thci'e is no contradiction between identity and other- 
ness, as they are not absolute characteristics. The contradiction 
would be insurmountable if awareness and its contents "^vcrc 
affirmed to be identical in an absolute reference, that is to say, 
exclusive of the aspect of difference. But the identity and other- 
ness asserted by the Jaina philosopher are only partial and limited 
'^nd not complete and unqualified. The Vedantist is correct, uTile 
refuting the Buddhist idealist in his assertion that the relation of 
cognition :and cognitum is neither one of identity nor one of 
difference. -But the Jaina joins issue with the Vedantist when the 
latter asserts the relation in question to be a case of illusion on the 
ground of the incompat^jlity of idet|[tity and difference which are 
presupposed by ..the reJi^On, Jaina asserts that, the contra- 

diction tvmuld be undorifi|tbIe il tfft two traits spoken of were 
absolute characteristics.;: But they are not j^bsolnte and so the 
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reading of Gontradiction by the Vedantist seems to be only a hasty 
conclusion in the view of the Jaina philosopher. 

• The unity of the cognition having diversified contents is also 
to be regarded as only a part-Gharacteristic. The Cognition is a 
unity as well as a plurality. The contents are not absolutely 
different and distinct. A relation presupposes that two terms 
which were once apart are now held together. The relation is the 
comenting bond between them. Things which are absolutely 
autonomous and independent of one another cannot be brought 
into relation, or to put it the other way round, the relata have to 
shed their exclusive autonomy and discreteness if they are to be 
bound by a relation. So the trms of a relation are neither absolutely ; 

identical. Absolute identity of the relata would annul the duality i 

of the terms, which is a necessary condition of relation. Absolute ^ 
difference, on the other hand, would never allow the tet’ins to eotne I 

into a point of contact, which is again the presupposition of ^ 

relation. Thus the affirmation of absolute unity of the cognition | 
in spite of its relation to different contents is only an imperfect i 

statement' of a fact. It is one and many at the same time. The I 

denial of unity on the ground of the incompatibility of its co- I 

existence with diversity would, on the other hand, split up all [ 
unity into a multiplicity. And as multiplicity implies the 1 
existence of multiple unities, the unities in their turn would again r 
be split up, if there be no unity anywhere. Apart from the consi- J 
deration that entities are constantly undergoing change of attri- i 
butes and aspects and thus there is no unity which is not related [ 
to a diversity, the epistemological diversity in respect of one and | 
the same thing would also lead to the same result. A supposed | 
self-identical object as viewed by a person from a distance presents [ 
a different picture from that which is obtained by. the same person [ 
situated in close vicinity to it. The same diversity of presentation [ 
is also obtained by different persons placed in different positions. 

It is quite legitimate to argue that the object varies with its pre- 
sentation, or to, convert the pr0pdsit4dh/ that the variation of 
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presentaiioii is due to the variation of the object. The consequence 
would be unavoidable that there is no unity anywhere— either in 
the internal cognition or in the external object, as the unity .in 
cjiiestion is never found apart from variation and as variation is 
deemed, on the hypothesis under CGiisideration, to be incompatible 
with unity. Even change in external relation entails change in the 
nature of an entity. External or internal, relation eomiotes the 
emergence of a novel cjuality in the relata,. no inatter that the 
quality is relational and not originaL That a term stands in one 
relation to a second term and in another relation to a third implies 
that the term comes to have the cpiality of standing in those 
relations. Thus every change in relation or in the relata would 
bring about a qualitative change in the terms, In the example 
cited above, the supposed selfsame object, as viewed by dilfereiit 
persons from different positions, undergoes qualitative change in 
consequence of the change of relations or change of the persons 
viewing it. If then the proposition that unity is inconsistent v/itli 
variation were to be maintained the result would be the disappear- 
ance of unity altogether from die -world. The Jaina solves the 
jrroblem by his approach from the standpoint of non-absolutism. 
He asserts that neither unity nor diversity sums up the nature 
of a real, but both taken together do it. Unity is not exclusive of 
diversity or vice versa. The diflicuity that is confronted is not 
gi'oiinded upon objective . reality,, but arises from a subjective 
aberration, which consists in the imagination of inconsistency 
between unity and diversity. But unity is associated with diversity 
and,' diversity is never found apart from unity, which is its t'cry 
foundal^on. The Vedantist, who is the paragon of absolutists, and 
the iSunyavadin both avoid the difficulty by declaring all relations 
to be false creations of the intellect. Thus the diversity whicli 
originates relation or. is originated by relation is asserted by them 
to be no 72 est. We now propose to consider whether the repudiation 
of relation is a logically sound proposition or not. 

It has been seriously contended that relations are intellectual 
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coiisiriiriions witlioiU ally oiitoiogical staiiis. If things arc real in 
ilicrr otm right, they sholild have independent status. Anything, 
which is supposed to depend for its existence upon another real 
and hence would cease to exist divorced from it, is certainly not 
peal in its own right and on its own account. In that ease it would 
not be real at all. Reality cannot be conferred upon anything 
which lacks it in its own right. The proposition is self-evident and 
does not require to be elucidated. Let us consider whether any 
relation is possible between such independent reals. Relation 
is a fact which concerns two terms. It further implies that the 
terms are no longer aiitonomous, as absolute aiitoDomy ivdll never 
allow the terms to come together. To put the po.sitive side of it, 
it must be admitted that relation is possible only if the terms are 
dependent upon one another, or at least if one of them is dependent 
upon the other. If we look deeper, it will transpire that depen- 
dence is always mutual, though the subject or the predicate, as the 
case may be, may have a superior status to that of the other. Take 
any proposition for example and the truth of the statement will be 
borne out. The table is round. The table is the subject of tvhich 
roimdncss is predicated. The table as the substantive term may 
be looked upon as the principal element and the quality of round- 
ness as an adjunct to it. But it will be a mistake to argue from 
this felt superiority of the subject that it is not dependent upon 
the predicate in the sense in which the predicate is dependent. 
The ‘table’ would not be. a subject unless it were related to round- 
ness and vice versa. Thus in all relations the trems are no longer 
in indilTcrent isolation, but each depends upon the other. ' This is 
certainly the implication of all judgments and the epistemology of 
relations involves mutual surrender of independence on the part 
of the terms. But is this surrender' of independent being and status 
possible? If things are not dep^dent for their being upon any 
extraneous condition they cannot come into relation ^rhich pre- 
supposes the surrender of independence on the pnr(. of the fcnri-s. 
So there can be no. Tefetidh^ bet'^een things whicli are iudepend- 
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eiitly and intfinsically real.^ The relation of terms as understood 
from a proposition is only possible, if the terms signify things 
which are mutually dependent. But dependent things eannot be 
real, as reality is an intrinsic and independent characteristic of 
things. The terms of a relation are therefore unreal symbols— at 
most they Stand for ideal constructions, which are ontologicalfy 
speaking nothing but fictions. Relations are therefore n priori 
ideal constructs.^ 

The arguments adduced in the preceding paragraph are really 
formidable. But the Jaina philosopher, who is noted for his firm- 
ness and sobriety of outlook, is not perturbed by them. The 
Jaina maintains that if the nature of things is allowed to be 
determined by a priori logic in defiance of experience, the results 
would be even more fatal. Certainly logic is incompetent to tell 
us whether anything exists at all. It is only perception which can 
assure us that anything exists. Even the doubt and the denial 
of the sceptic cannot be proved to exist except on the evidence of 
introspection. “We can have no reason for believing X to exist, 
unless we either directly perceive X itself, or else perceive Y, whose 
existence involves the existence of X. Thus our belief in the 
proposition “something exists” depends upon perception.” “No 
proposition is true” is a self-contradictory proposition, for, if it 
were true, then it, together with all other propositions, would not 
be true. But the truth of “nothing exists” is not inconsistent 
with itself, though it is inconsistent with the assertion of itself, or 
even the contemplation of itself, by any person. Thus “something 
exists” is not a proposition of which we can be certain by pure 
logic, as Ve are of the proposition “something is true.”- The 
sceptic may insist that though the existence of something may be 
conceded, this will not afford any proof of the reality of relation. 


1 . paratantryarii hi sambandhah siddhe ka paratantrata. tasmat 
sarvasya bhavasya sambandho nasti tattvatafi. As., P. iii. 

The Nature, of Existence by McTaggart, Vol. I, P, 59, 
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But we sliall sliow that the admission of existence perforce involves 
the existence of c|uaiities. ‘‘For existeiice is not a teriii which has 
iio reference beyond itseih so that it would be sufficient to say that 
the nature of that which exists is that it is existent. To say that 
something exists inevitably raises he question what this something 
^ is. And that question must be answered by asserting something 

of it other than its existence/' “It remains true that something 
exists, but of that something, something besides its existence must 
be true. Now that which is true of something is a quality of that 
something. And therefore whatever is existent must have some 
C|uality besides existence, which is itself a quality.”^ The existence 
of quality and so also of relation is self-contradictory. “Not only 
the possession of this or "that quality but the non-possession of 



these qualities would give the existent a nature beyond its 

existence If we stop with existence, and refuse to go any 

further, the existent is a perfect and absolute blank, and to say 
that only this exists is equivalent to saying that nothing exists. , 
We should tlnis be involved in a contradiction, since starting I 
with the premise that something existed, we should arrive at the 
conclusion that nothing exists.”^ Now what is true of quality is 
also true of relation. If xve deny that anything stands in a relation f 
to something else, we should at the same time affirm that it is ( 
unrelated. But unrelatedness can be predicated only if there is a j 
relation betxveen the predicate and the subject. The admission | 
of cj[uality involves the admission of a relation between the quality [ 
and the substance to which the quality belongs. So relation is ( 
undeniable. The same result is attained from a consideration of 
the fact that a plurality of substances exists. If the existence of 
something cannot be proved or denied by pure logic, and if the 
proposition “something exists” is to be accepted only on the 
evidence of perception by a parity of reasoning the existence of; 
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Other subslanccs, \‘yhk:h is asserlccl by ])CiTcption, cannot be 
denied. "Unless it is the case either that solipsism is true, or that 
I myself have no reality, it must be the case that both I and 
somediing else exist, and this would prove that there is a 
plurality of substances. Hie admission of a plurality of substances 
veil! make the admission of relations inevitable. "All substances 
Tvili be similar to one another, for they are all substances. And 
all substances will be diverse from one anollier, since they arc 
separate substances. . . .And substances, v/hicli arc similar to each 
other or diverse from one another, stand to each other in the 
relations of similarity and diversity.”- 

\Vc have seen that relations are not capable of being denied 
icitliout denial of all exisiencts. The deiiml of cxisicnts as such i.s 
sell coniradicLory. 'riie existence of denial at any rate is to be 
maintained as real. If it is maintained that the denial is as illusory 
as the tbing denied, ihe existence of the illusion must be a fact. 
The argument finally rests on propositions taken as xdiimately 
certain, which if challenged cannot be proved by fiirtlier argu- 
ments. "If, for example, anyone should assert that his belief that 
nothing existed was only an illusion, and should then deny that 
this explanation involved that an illusion existed, I do not see hoxv 
lie could be refuted.” The absolute and uncompromising sceptic, 
who is prepared to carry his scepticism to* any limit, cannot be 
refuted by arguments, which he niay doubt or deny with etpial 
vehemence. But for a person, whose scepticism is inspircil by 
sincere doubt and vcho is open to conviction, our arguments may 
not be entirely fruitless. We have showni that tl\c acceptance of the 
existence of a plurality of substances makes the acccjitance of 
relations inevitable. We have also shown that the existence of 
cjuality and, by similar logic, the existence of states and modes also 
make the admission of; relation^ unavoidable. The denial of 
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relations would , on tile contrary, reduce all tilings to nullity. Tlic 
proposition ‘'tilings cannot be- real if relations are unreal” is not 
of course seii-evident. But it follows from the considerui ion 
of the propositions which areMdtiniateiy certaiii. If there were 
no relation between a quality and a substance^, or between a 
substance and its modes, the c|uality and the mode would be unreal, 
as they cannot exist independently of and apart froni a 
substance to which they belong. A mode, which is not a mode of 
anything, ancl a quality, which is not a quality of anything, is 
neitlieim mode nor a quality. And a quality which is not a qiiaiity 
is nothing. The same is true of the mode. But if inodes and 
qualities are unreal, substance too cannot be real. A substance 
without a quality and a mode is not a substance. And if a substance 
cannot be a substance, it will be nothing. The denial of relations 
between a substance and a quality thus makes both of them unreal 
fictions. The denial of the relation of coinherence in a substance 
between the several qualities would again make them cease to be 
qualities of the same substance. So much about the relation 
between a quality and a substance, tvhich may be regarded as 
interned relation. With regard to external relations, too, their 
denial will be seen to lead to equally fatal consequences. No 
sense-perception would arise if there were no relation, however 
indirect, between the senses and the objects of perception. In the 
absence of sense-perception the existence of senses would also be. 
robbed of all means of proof and simifarly the existence of material 
objccts.cannoi be asserted. The existence of sense-organs is inferred 
from the very fact tliat sense-perception is not possible without an 
instrument. The existence of matter is asserted also on the 
evidence of sense-perception, as it is believed to be directly 
perceived. But the denial of relation, direct or indirect, physical 
or quasi-physical, between ah organ of sense and the sensed object 
makes sense-perception impossible and the latter makes the denial 
of sense-organs and material objects 'inevirable. There would be 
no causation either, if dae relatioh .of sequence between 
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cause and effect were denied. Inference again would be inipossible 
if the irnariable relation between the probans and the probandiim 
were not real. 'FI] is is not again the only consequence. 

No knowledge would be possible if relations were unreal. 
Knowledge presupposes that something is known. There must be 
an object to be known and a consciousness to be aware or it— in the 
common philosophical terminology, there must be a content and 
an awareness of it. The existence of two things, namely awareness 
and content, perforce involves the reality of a relation between 
them, without which tliere would be no knowledge. The very 
possibility of knowledge thus involves that there must be a relation 
and a real relation at that bct-ween consciousness and a content. 
The existence of relation, once admitted, entails the inutual 
dependence of the relata. It a content were not dependent upon 
consciousness, it w^ould exist independently of consciousness, and 
if consciousness in its turn w^ere not dependent upon a content, it 
would become contentless. But the Buddhist cannot endorse this 
proposition. Even the philosophers, who believe in a contentless 
cognition, must believe that tliere is a relation betw^een conscious- 
ness and its object and this belief would necessitate the further 
belief that consciousness in its relation to the object is dependent 
upon its difference from the object. Whatever be the character of 
the relation between awareiiess and its object, but that of an 
object. And this shows that awareness is dependent upon its 
. object and the object qua object is dependent upon aw'^arcncss. 

What is true of relation is also true of absence of relation. 
If absence of relation is not dependent upon an entity, that is to 
I say, if it were absolutely independent in being, it would be indis- 
tinguishable from being, the characteristic of which is, according 
to the opponent’s hypothesis, complete independence. The issue 
I can be made clear by a dilemma. Is absence of relation predicable 
I of a term or not ? Tf pfedicable, it is not absolutely independent. 

I I On the second alternative, it is not intelligible. It may be the 
! case that everything is not predicable of everything. Between any 
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two things one may exist independently ol and out oi’ I'elation with 
the other and thus in the absence of a recognizable relation they 
may be regarcled as independent. But to make a generalization on 
the basis of such independence to the effect that all reals must be 
independent and unrelated will involve the fallacy of analogical 
extension. It is a fact that oil is not causally dependent upon sand, 
as sand ne\nr produces oil. But that does not make the conclusion 
legitimate that dil is eausaliy dependent upon nothing else. If, 
however, ^ve look deeper into the problein^ it will transpire that 
nothing exists whieh is independent of the rest of reals. Even 
bet.ween oil and sand it is not a fact that there- is no relation. The 
absence of eaiisal relation itself constitutes a relation, llie pro- 
position tliat oil does not stand in causal relation to sand involves 
the proposifion ‘oil stands in the relation of not being causally 
related to sand.’ Of course it would be a cumbrous proposition 
to slate i{. But tlic tnuh that the absence of relalion between any 
ftvo terms itself generates a relation cannot be denied by a 
pliilosophcr. A denial of this trutlt would be tantamount to 
denial of negalit'c propositions, d’he proposition ‘A is B’ states 
that A stands in the relation of idenlity to B. "ilie proposition 
‘A is not B’ states that it docs not stand in that relation. But that 
it is a proposition implies, equally witii the aflirmative proposition, 
that there is a relation between A and B. As the rela- 
tion is not*- identity it must be other , than identity. 
So there is no escape from relation if one , is . to make 
any assertion. The denial ■ of relation - is , thus found 
to be contradicted by .the assertion of such denial. . Even the 
contemplation of the denial will be selfrcontradictory, as contempla- 
tion as ^vcll as assertion envisages a relation even in the denial of 
it. All activity, mental, verbal and practical, ivould be tabooed, 
if relation were denied a status -and. a. f'eal status at that, since ii is 
possible only on the basis of sUcft'rMafcion. ' A judgment is [>ossible 
if it judges a relation. between ;twQ pshcept^,,:. and a verbal proposi- 
tion is only a judgment :extemialiisi^.;T'The; validity of judgrtieat 
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lias been diallenged by philosophers. But it is easy to see that 
the tdiole system of thought that is built by the SunyavMin would 
fall to pieces if there were no judgment. The sceptic may retort 
that he does not make out a constructive system. The sum-total 
of his speculations consists in the destruction of systems that are 
bulk by others and so the denial of judgment does not affect him. 
ihit this defence is not honest. Unless he imposes upon himself 
the vow of eternal silence, nay, unless he stifles all thought- 
mot^ement in his mind and thus commits physical and intellectual 
suicide, the sceptic cannot contemplate, much less assert, the 
invalidity of judgments including his own. Certainly a philosophy 
which leads to the abrogation of all thought is an abnormality. 
But for the people who decline to enter into the peace of death 
that absolute scepticism holds out as its temptation this negative 
philosophy will have no charm and no appeal. 

The Jaina is not however j^rcpared to let down the sceptic on 
such easy terms. He would challenge the sceptic to justify his 
position. The sceptic does not believe causation to be veridical, 
since he does not believe in the reality of relation. He argues 
‘Relation is between two terms. And if these terms are real in 
their o^vn right, neither of them depends upon the other for its 
existence. In the absence of dependence there can be no relation, 
which is possible only if there, is dependence. If there can be no 
relation between reals, much less can there be any between a real 
and an unreal or between two unreals. The effect is not real 
before its existence and as such it is unreal. How can there be a 
relation then between a cause,. which is a real, and an effect, which 
i is unreal ?’ To this argument the Jaina would make the following 
1 reply. The argument of the sceptic is an instance of logic moving 
in vacuo. He assumes, that there can be, no relation between reals 
or unreals, because a real is not dependent upon another real for 
its being. And what is unreal is non est and as such cannot be 
conceived to be dependent upon anything. But the assumption, 
ivhich. gives the major premise, is not true. Of course between 
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two mdependent reals there can be no relation oi causality. But 
there is no logical incomp'atibility for other relations, 

xriiich actually do exist. And as regards causality, it is possible 
only between a real and an unreal, as the sceptic puts it. If the 
effect, which is not, strictly speaking, as real as the cause in the 

sense of being an accomplished fact like the cause, were not 

dependent upon the cause, the effect could come into existence 
even when the cause was absent. The fact remains that a particular 
effect comes out of a particual cause. It is a fact that 
oil is produced by pressing oil-seeds and not sands. How 
can the situation be met except on the hypothesis 

that oil depends upon oil-seeds and not upon sands ? If nothing 
were produced, then everything would be either eternal like space 
that is unproduced or a fiction like a square circle. But effects 
belong to neither of the kinds. An explanation must be offered. ^ 
The difficulty is solved by positing the dependence of i 
the effect upon the cause. The effect is not a nonentity I 
though it is unreal before its origination. It is not, | 

however, absolutely unreal as a chimera. It is real - in j 
so far as it is identical with the causal substance, of I 
which it is a modification. But it is unreal also in so far as it is an ! 
unprecedented phenomenon; If this explanation be accepted, the | 
problem of causality is solved. The truth of this explanation is | 
proved by the reduclio ad ahsurdum of any other theory, e.g., the j 
theory of emergence of an absolutely pre-non-existent effect held ! 
by the Nyaya-Vaisesika school or the theory of manifestation of ; 
an absolutely existent effect. It has been irrefutably shown by i 
Nagarjuna, the pattern and paragon of sceptics,That an existent- 
effect has no necessity, for a cause and a non-existent also cannot | 
be made existent. A combination of existence and non-existence \ 
is logically incompatible and exclusion of both is rejected by the [ 
Law of Excluded Middle. Nagarjuna concludes that causation is; 
only an appearance of which no rational explanation is possible.;- 
ft is alogical in. ch^r^tqr so cannot bp real, as reality mush 
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not contradict the laws of thought which are also the laws of being. 

The Jaina would agree with Nagarjuna subject to 
a quaiification. Nagarjuna is right in his criticism ■ of 
th e Sahkhya and N yaya theories, but he has taken the 
formulation of these theories at their face value. He 
has read Gontradiction in the theories and his criticism 
is, no doubt, correct, and it is fully deserved because these 
philosophers have been hasty , in their evaluation of the nature of 
reality and because also their representation is not wholly correct. 
These philosophers have, failed to notice that existence is not 
exclusive of non-existence.. Existence is only a part-Gharacteristic 
and so also is non-existence. The Naiyayika errs by emphasizing 


one or the other as the exclusive characteristic. But the nature of 
reals, as has been sufficiently proved by the Jaina, is not exclusive 
or extremistic. It is existent-cum-non-existent. The charge of 
contradiction, as pointed out by Nagarjuna, holds unassailable 
against those who regard existence and non-existence as absolute 
and exclusive characteristics. But absolutism, is due to abstraction- 
ist' tendency of our thought, which requires to be checked and 
revised in consonance with experience, which is the ultimate 
source of knowledge of the existence of things and of their relations. 
Experience does not warrant such extremistic characterization 
of reality and so the finding of contradiction is based upon a hasty 
study of facts. The fault and fallacy of Nagarjuna and his followers 
lie in their acquiescence in the interpretation of reality by those 
very philosophers whom they criticized. Instead of taking their 
interpretation of the nature of things on trust they should have 
gone into the original field. Nagarjuna also has not succeeded in 
preventing himself from falling a prey to, the facile observation 
and superficial exposition of the professional philosophers who 
held the field. The antinomies, which are inherent in the profes- 
sional orthodox thebriei did hot escape his vigilant logical vision. 
But tills should hi|n a reason for pause and impressed 

upon him the necessity thtekitig on the nature of reality. 
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Nagarjiina failecl to do this and transferred the antinomies, tvhich 
are inherent in the traditional theories^ to the nature of things. 
The result is unrelieved scepticism, which gloats over the failure 
of proiessional philosophers. He was not serious enough to con- 
template whether an alternative explanation was possible. 

dhe Jaina begins from where the sceptic stopped. Instead 
of being satisfied with the finding of antinomies in the current 
theories, the Jaina directs his attention to the fresh study of reals. 
The result is the discovery of ane/umtandda, the law of the midtiple 
nature of reality. It corrects the partiality of philosophers by 
SLipplementing the other side of reality, which escaped them. Mlic 
effect is both pre-existent and non-existent. So far as it is a passing 
phase of the causal substance and so far as it is a novel emergence 
it is pre-non-existent. But so far as it is a continuation of the causal 
substance it is pre-existent. The same is true of identity and differ- 
ence. The effect and the cause are identical and different both. 
There is no contradiction, as identity qua sustance and difference 
qua modes are attested by indubitable experience. The contradic- 
tion would be insuperable if both identity and difference qua 
substance were maintained. But the Jaina never does this. It is 
a pity that rival philosophers, instead of profiting by the wisdom 
of the Jaina philosopher, have maligned him without trying to 
understand his real import. The Jaina is reproached with main- 
taining that cause and effect are identical in the same reference and 
in all its implications. He is criticized on the ground of advocating 
the identity and difference of the cause and effect both as substance. 
But this has never been done by the Jaina and so the criticism is 
based upon a hasty, interpretaioii. The philosophers have been 
hasty in their interpretation of reality and also in their interpreta- 
tion of the Jaina view. . • . ; . 

We began the present chapter with the consideration of the 
reality of numerical difference and this' led us td the consideration 
of relations. We endeavoured to establish that the reality of these 
concepts is to be admitted on pain.,of,abSitir4ities^ And once their 
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reality is conceded the multiple nature of reals follows with irresis- 
tible logic. Incidentally we dealt with the problem of causation 
and gave the views Of the Masters on the supposed antinomies. If 
the discussion of these problems, which raised themselves in con- 
nection with the enquiry into the reality of negation, be looked 
upon as a digression, our apology is that it wds neither irrelevant 
nor unnecessary. The problems of philosophy are intcr-connected 
and our understanding of one makes the examination of others 
necessary. The central thesis of the Jaina is that there is not only 
diversity of reals, but each real is efjually diversified. Diversi- 
fication as induced by relations has been explained. The conclusion 
is legitimate that each real is possessed of an in fin lie number of 
modes at every moment. Hie number of reals is infinite and 
consequently their relations with one another are infinite. We 
have shown that all things are related in one way or the other and 
that relations induce relational qualities in the relata, which 
accordingly become infinitely diversified at each moment and 
throughout their career, which is unbounded both by }}ast and by 
future limits. Things are neither momentary nor uniform, which 
is respectively the position of the fiuxist and of the Yedantist. A 
real changes every moment and at the same time continues. The 
continuity never breaks down. The Vaisesika maintains that when 
things perish, they irrevocably disappear from the world. But the 
Jaina in agreement with the Sahkhya maintains that cessation is 
not absolute. If absolute cessation of the cause ivere die indis- 
pensable condition of the emergence of the effect, the miUiial 
dependence of cause and effect would not be intelligible. The 
cause would not be of service to the effect, if it were defunct at 
the time the effect emerges into being. In otlier words, the cause 
ivould not be cause of the effect and the effect would not be affilia- 
ted to the causes The' cause continues while it is changed into the 
effect. The <:ause “is i independent of the auxiliaries so far as its 
natural changeus Concerned.' Because the cause is dynamic and 
changing by its very'Batjpfl'f is self-sufficient With reference to its 
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eoiistitutional change. The modes are transitory by their nature. 
Change means the emergence of modes ^vhich were not in evidence 
before. And unless the modes per .se are perishable, tliere would 
not be new modes and CGnsecjuently no change. The services of 
external causes are not superfluous, as they are responsible for the 
speciality of the modes. V/hat is maintained is that things are 
dynamic by their nature and so their changefulness is spontaneous. 
But that the change should assume this or that shape depends upon 
the presence of other factors which are in operation. 

The Jaina has no hesitation in accepting the Sautrantika's 
position of causal efliciency as the criterion of reality. Being 
dynamic in constitution every real is the cause of its own change. 
We have seen that cliange is inexplicable if an absolutist stand- 
point is adopted. Vedanta is obliged to declare it to be an appear- 
ance. 'Fhe fluxist who swears by change ultimately ends in denying 
it in effect. In the philosophy of flu:^ each entity exists for a 
moment and perishes at the next moment in ioto. So thet’e is no 
change in any existent. It has a definite assignable place in the 
time-continuum, but it is there unchanged and unmodified. 
Change implies that the thing should become different from what 
it is. 'Iliis is possible if an entity persists at any rate for more 
than a moment. It comes into being and it is what it is at the 
moment of its origin. It could change only if it were vested with 
a novel attribute at the next moment. But if it had no continuity 
beyond the first moment, it would have no scope for change of 
attributes. The fluxist, inspite of all appearances to the contrary, 
has to conclude that things are static and' unchanging and to 
declare all change to be an unmitigated appearance. He proceeds 
from the datum of change and comes to a conclusion which denies 
it. 1 'his is self-contradictory. , . Then again he starts with causal 
efficiency as the equivalent of e^jLisfenee and comes to a conclusion 
ryhich makes causal efficiency imposi^ible. , ; We have proved in 
Chapter II that there can be nocahsat relation between momentary 
qjcistents. This is another cohfradiction in the fluxist position. 
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The Jaina conGeption of reality; .a Scylla or fliixisui and 

the Charybdis of illusionism. I Gaiinot conceive of any other 
philosophy wliicll can maintain realism against the onslaughts of 
idealists ^vdthout endorsing the Jaina conception, A real is that 
which not only origihates, but is also liable to cease and at the 
same time capable of persisting. Existence, cessation and persis- 
tence are the fundamental characteristics of all that is real. To a 
person train eel in the school of a prio ri logic the j^roposition may 
sound paradoxical and even self-contradictory. But v/e have taken 
sufficient pains to demonstrate that the reading of contradiction 
in it is due to preconxeptioiis fostered by A logic. 'This 

concept of reality is the only one wdiich can avoid the conclusion 
that the trarld of plurality, rvhicli is the trorld of experience, is an 
illusion. Either the world is to be accepted as real or dismissed as 
an unreal appearance. The latter conclusion is drawn ’oy the 
Vedantist. But if realism »is to be maintained it can only be done 
by means of Jaina logic and jaina conception of reality. AVe have 
shown how Nyaya and Sahkhya have failed to explain causation, 
and change. A system of philovsopliy rdiich fails to account for 
these two fundamental problems cannot lay claim to unqualified 
allegiance. 

The affirmation of origination, cessalio]i and persistenc'.c as 
elements in the constitution of reals has to be substantiated. We 
have shown that a real is always changing and the change of 
attributes, that occurs at every moment, is due both to its internal 
dynamic constimtion and to its relation with tire infinite plurality 
of reals." We have seen that change presupposes tlic persistence of 
ah underlying stuff. So persistence is to be accounted as an element 
in a real together wdth change. But change means the c'cssaiion 
of a previous mode.. or attribute and the coming into being oi’ a 
new mode. As modes and; attributes arc identical with the causal 
stuff in rririch they occurs tli^ birth ahd cassation of modes are to be 
regarded as the birth aiidi- ce^afcion; of the .e'kusal stuff qua the 
modes and attributes* That thing ehanges hdeans that it has 


the constitution or a reality has therefore nothing paradoxical 
about it. The three elements are a natural deduction from the 
reality of change. The Jaina believes in the dynamic nature of reals 
and, in deference to the demands of reason and experience alike, 
he sums up the three elements mentioned aboi'e as the component 
factors of the constitution oh reality. One can avoid this triple 
characteristic only by the declaration of cliange as ajipearance, 
which is the position of Vedanta. ; One must oiler one’s allegiance 
either to Vedantic nionistn oivafrtriii the multiple nature of reality, 
which is the teaching of Jaina 

V’^iewed from the Jaina standpoint a real is a con- 
tinuum through tlUj: infinite variation" of its modes at 
every moment of its being. The eontinuum is a reality 
as much as the variation. Thus there is unity as ivell as 
multiplicity in perfect harmony. 1 he real viei\’'ed as identical 
wnth the changing modes is thus coming into being every moment 
and perishing every moment. That it comes to evolve a new mode 
implies that the previous mode has ceased to exist. So a real 
its modes is becoming something new by ceasing to be its old se 
The birth of the new is thus the logical concomitant of the dea 
of the old. Let us illustrate it by an example. . A self which w 
feeling unhappy is now feeling happy. Strictly analysed it corned 
to mean that the unhappy self is no more at^once the happy se 
comes into being. So a real in undetgoing change both ceases a 
comes to be. That it persists through both the acts is evide 
since birth and cessation as the Concomitants of change are 
cable only of a continuity. The affirmayoh of the three, a}; 
incompatible elements as making np the :c:6n$titution of 
10 ■ . • ' 
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Llius the resiilt ol a logica analysis of a real as it is. If one is not 
prepared to believe in this triple affirmation one has to assert that 
things are not real at all. Either pure negation or pure affirmation 
are the only alternatives left for acceptance. The former is the 
position of the Siinyavadin and the latter is of Vedanta. Is the 
paradox greater in the Jaina view than in the two other systems ? 
Is the Sunyavadin, who dismisses the whole world of experience 
as an unfounded illusion, less paradoxical ? Is the Vedantic view, 
which endorses the Srinyavadin’s repudiation of the whole world 
of pluralities, calculated to satisfy the abhorrence of paradox in a 
more satisfying manner ? The paradox is only apparent as it 
alone provides a satisfactory explanation of experience and 
thought, ■ The criterion should be whether or not it succeeds to" 
explain the world as we know it. 

But a difficulty has been raised with reference to the triple 
character enunciated as the universal feature of reality. If persis- 
tence, cessation and birth were each of them identical with the 
substance of which they are predicated, then being identical with 
the same substance, all of them would be identical ^vith one another. 
Thus persistence would be the same thing as cessation and birth, 
cessation would be identical with persistence and birth, and birth 
would be identical with cessation and persistence. So the triple 
character is reduced to an identical single mode. And if each 
of these modes were regarded as numerically different from the 
substance and also from one another, and if each of them were 
believed to be real, then again eacli of these modes would have 
triple character. An infinite vicious series would be inevitable as 
•each of the triple modes would have another triple character and 
so on to infinity, unless the triple mode were severally and jointly 
asserted to be uhre^l, characterization. Either a single , mode in 
the place of the triple character, ^ or an infinite series, or its unreality, 
is to be asserted. Bub tliO; .ai^swers the critic by asserting the 
non-absolutistic posj-tipu.^ I#? M pfetsistj^nee etc. are regarded as 
identical with the substapah* itis'kgitiinate that pebsi|tfe!nce and 
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cessation and birth should be regarded as identical. And if atten- 
tion is concentrated on the aspect of difference of these inodes from 
the suliistance and from one another, then each of them would have 
a triple character. There is no reason for the infinite series, as 
difference is not absolute. The modes are identical with the 


The modes are not absolutely different from substance, as in that 
case the modes would not belong to the substance. The mode is a 
mode of the substance because the identity of substance is focussed 
in it and is not arinulled. So a mode is identical with substance in 
that respect. To take an example, clay is transformed into a jar, 
and so tlie former is regarded as the cause of tlic latter. The jar 
is different from clay no doubt, but the jar could not be a jar unless 
it tvere the same substance as clay. So difference and identity 
both being inseparable moments in the relation, a mode as identical 
with the substance may have the same predicates with the 
substance and as different fimm the su^ may each 

of them behave as an independent reality and as such may have 
the triple characteristic. Tire reduction of the triple character to 
a unitary character is also a matter of point of vietv. The mode 
and the substance may be viewed aS identical an cl also as different, 
as they are both in one. ddrus the consec|uences, alleged to be 
inevitable by the opponent, are not inevitable, as they are based 
upon exclusive identity and exclusive difference. But the identity 
is not exclusive of difference and vice versa, as both are 
attested traits of reality. A mode and a substance are different 
because they are two, and they are identical because one is not 
independent of the other. If identity is to be. asserted on the 
evidence of experience, difference, also should ec][Ually, be asserted 
on the strength of the same evidnee. Tlie compartmental 
of looking at things leads to the affirmation of one and to the ne 
tion of the other^ since it concentrates op one and ignores the othi 
The besetting sin . pf philosophers . has been the.hab’ 
pe upon the " ’ * i 
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aspect is not real. The Jaina philosopher voices the necessity of 
using both the eyes and of seeing the obverse and reverse of the coin 
of reality. 

The triple mode of origination, cessation and persistenee as 
the necessary presupposition of change gives out the internal cons- 
titution or reality. A real is undergoing change /or and 

change connotes these three characteristics. Time is understood 
as comprising three deterniiiiatioiis, viz., past, present and future. 
A real persists through time and thus has these three temporal 
determinations. That a real embraces the three time-determinations 
is again a necessary deduction from its possession of causal 
elEciency, which is the criterion of existence according to the 
Iluxist. 'Hie Jaina endorses the Buddhist affirmation of causal 
efficiency as the criterion of existence. But whereas the Buddhist 
deduces from this premise the conclusion that everything is 
momentary, the Jaina affirms that things, because of their causal 
efficiency, must have the three temporal determinations. Causal 
efficiency is not predicable of a momentary in the same way as it 
is not competent to an unchanging unity. If a real were not 
amenable to change, it would not be the cause of an effect, as we 
have seen that the concepts of eternal cause and eternal effect 
- are self-contradictoryd Exercise of causal efficiency is possible in 
time and is thus possible in that which is temporal. An unchanging 
eternal has no temporal character and so cannot be a cause. The 
momentary has been found to be equally unchanging and so cannot 
have causah efficiency.^ Causal efficiency presupposes change and 
change presupposes persistence through time-divisions. So a resfl, 
which is dynamic by its nature, must have a history, that is to say, 
it must have a past and a future in addition to its being present. 
The Jairia, in agreement with the Sahkhya, holds that a non-entity 
cannot become an entity and vice versa. Such being the case a real 
is real for all time: l,t was real in the past, is real in the present 
and Tvill be real in future !A" Teaf which 'has tio past and no future 

I, Fide Chapter II. T - - " A 
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is a fiction and a iion-eiitity. It is obvious that it was not an entity 
before and will cease to be an. entity after. But if a thing must be 
real in its own right, it cannot be unreal at any time. The fluxist 
fails to take note of this necessary truth when he denies past and 
future history of a real. The fluxist was misled by his dialectic 
that things must be perishable or not by their very constitution. 
He accepted that things were perishable on the evidence of expe- 
rience, and discarded their continuation though it was equally 
attested by experience. The Jaina shows the fluxist to be in the 
wrong. He is disloyal to experience and to logic alike, as expe- 
rience shows the persistence of things and logic proves that change, 
v/hich is also the premise from which the fluxist starts, is impossible 


without persistence. The Vedantist accepts the continuity of ' 
things and dismisses change. The Buddhist accepts change without 'i 
continuity, though experience, unsophisticated by considerations t 



of pure logic, attests both to be actual. The Jaina accepts both 
continuity and change on the evidence of experience and maintains 
that there is no logical contradiction between them. The 
Vedantist is consistent in that he does not abandon pure logic. 
Pure logic demands that a real is real for all time, and as change 
connotes the emergence of a novel attribute, which was not in 
existence before at least in its present form, the Vedantist discards 
change as contradictory to the inherent reality of a thing. The 
Vedantist is loyal to logic, though he is disloyal to experience, 
which he asserts to be illusory. The fluxist accepts change as the 
very essence of reality in adherence to the verdict of experience. 
He is not deterred by the considerations of pure logic that a real is 
real for all time and in its own right and so cannot be unreal. 
Had he been loyal to pure logic, he ought to have held that things 
were imperishable and were real for all time and in their own right. 
He discarded logic and accepted experience as the authority. But 
in the course , of his developmciit bf his philosophy he allowed 
himself to be swayed by considetatibhs :of pure logic. He argued 
tliat as change was contrddibtoiril)^ opposed to not-change, nop, 
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change Tvas unreal. The fluxist here proves disloyal to experience 
in clel'ercnce to pure logic. The result has been that he has not 
been loyal either to pure logic or to experience and in this his ' ’ 

philosophy is less satisfactory than Vedanta. 

The position that is adopted by the Jaina is this : Pure logic, 
prior to and independent of experience, is a blind guide to the 
determination of truth. Logic is to rationalize and systematize 
what experience offers. All our knowledge is ultimately derived ^ 

from experience. Even the knowledge that something exists is not 
capable of being derived from any other source. The existence 



and behaviour of things and their mutual relationship can be ascer- 
tained only on the basis of experience and the function of reason 
or pure logic is only to reduce the data of experience to order and 
system. To allow logic to work in vacuo and to dictate terms to 
the data of experience to behave in a .way different from their 
own is neither a sound philosophical procedure nor a safe course 
of thought. The unfettered exercise of logic, in defiance of and 
in opposition to the testimony of experience, has been responsible 
for the hopelessly chaotic results achieved by metaphysical specula- 
tions. That philosophy has not made progress commensurate 
Ivith the. progress of science is due to the illegitimate freedom 
usurped by reason by deposition of empirical evidence. The laws 
of thought, if they are to be the laws of being, must be.proj^ounded 
in a fashion that they may be really helpful to the progress of 
knowledge. We have already seen how the application of these 
laws to the data of experience, unhampered by considerations of 
loyalty to experience, has wmrkcd. The law’^ of causation, wTich 
is so necessary for reducing a major part of experience to order, 
has been declared to be false. Change has been declared by the 
Vedantist to be an illusion, although the fluxist, who swears by logic 
wdth as much verve and, ‘gusto as the Vedantist, asserts it to be 
the only truth, Nagarjiina; and his follow^ers, if the interpretation 
of Candrakirti and the representation of dreir critics are to be 
believed, came to the con,cli|sion that no, affli’ination Was possible. 
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The Vedantist by die pursuit of rigorous logic comes to the finding 
that the Avorld of plurality as experienced by us is only an illusion, 
and only one reality, which is consciousness-cum-existenee, exists. 
The Jaina insists that our method of philosophical enquiry should 
be loyalty to experience and also to logic in so far as it does not 
outstrip the authority of experience and in so far as it helps us to 
explain and to rationalize the data of experience. Logic is to be 
applied to experience and never allowed to do away xvith it. In 
one word, logic must be empirical logic and not abstract or a 
priori. As we discussed in the very first chapter the scope and ; 
character of the Laws of Thought, we do not propose to carry 
our examination of them to any further length. It is necessary 
to observe in this connection that the Jaina is loyal to logic and \ 
experience alike when he asserts that change and continuity are ^ 



both essential notes in the constitution of reality. The Vedantist 
also has ultimately to rely upon experience in order to be able tx) 
assert that consciousness is the only reality. The existence of cons- 
ciousness is proved by intuition, and not by logic. The contra- 
diction that is involved in the denial of consciousness is to be 
known also by means of experience. When one denies that cons- 
ciousness exists, the denial is found to be self contradictory because 
the denial itself is a case of conseiousness. , The denial of conscious- 
ness is thus an affirmation of consciousness and as such is a case 
of self-contradiction. The Jaina philosophers only affirm this 
truth when they assert that the nature of reality is to be determined 
by the evidence of experience and thus endorse the fundamental 
position of the Vedantist. But his loyalty to experience is not half- 
hearted. Lie maintains that when experience is the source of know- 
ledge of existence including the existence of our own selves, tvhy 
should it be discarded when it testifies to the existence of so many 
selves and things? We have seen how the Laws of Thought have- 
been given a new orientation by the Jaina philosopher, and hmv 
these laws, as reoriented by him, enable him to arrive at the con- 
elusion of the multiple nature df reality,; - " 
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Abscjluiil Negativism and Absolui’e Pa.rticijla[Dsm 

We ha\e found liiai existence of things cannot be denied and 
that existence is only a part-characteristic wliidi is not exclusive of 
non-existence as aiiother element in the make-up of real. Non- 
existence as a characteristic is as much real and objective as 
existence is. But the objectivity of’ non-existence has been denied 
by some pliilosophers. The fluxist believes that non-existence 
is only an ideal construction. But if non-existence were not real, 
how would tire Fluxist account for the non-existence of conscious- 
ness ill matter and of colour and extension and shape in conscious- 
ness? A thing- is possessed of its own nature and not of the nature 
of another. This makes it possible for us to assert negative pro- 
positions. We assert ‘A chair is hot conscious’ and ‘consciousness 
is not extended.’ The non-existence of consciousness in chairs is 
true for ail times and for all places, and similarly the non-existence 
of extension in consciousness is true irrespective of time and place. 
The denial of non-existence would make these assertions false and 
unmeaning. But we see no logical ground to condemn these 
negative judgments as false, which the denial of non-existence 
would involve. The Fluxist contends that ‘non-existence is not 
competent to perception" as it has no causal efficiency, which is the 
distinctive criterion of existence. The object of perception is 
that which is the cause of it, and since non-existence cannot be 
the cause of anything, it cannot be the cause of perception. It is 
further denied that non-existence can he inferred. Inference is 
based either on causal relation or on identity of nature between 
the probans and the probandum. But non-existence has neither 
causal . efficiency nor a nature of its own. So nothing can be its 
effect 01' its correlate having identity of nature with it, on the basis 
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of which non-existence could be infeiTed. Thus/ there is not a 
single proof to establish the reality of non-existence. This argu- 
ment of the Fluxist, however, affords another illustration of the 
unreliability of abstract logic as an instruincnt for the determina- 
tion of reality. It also involves self-contradiction as it is admitted 
even by the Buddhist that non-perception of a perceivable entity 
in spite of the presence oi all the conditions of perception thereof 
{yogydnupalabdhi) is the ground of inferring the non-existence of 
the unperceived thing. But the Buddhist has contended that this 
admission is not inconsistent with his denial of non-existence as 


an objective fact, lire ‘non-perception of a perceivable' does not 
mean absence of perception, but perception of a positive datum, 
with which the negatum 'would be })erceivcd if it were present 
upon it. For example, the non-percept Lion of the pen upon the 
table is nothing but perceptioii of the table. An assertion of non- 
existence of the pen is thus only another tvay of asserting the exist- 
ence of the table and nothing more. But the Jaina maintains that 
tills is an argument of the escapist, who would not boldly face a 
difficulty. It is ignored that the table could be responsible for the 



negative judgment, only if non-existence of the pen were a part 
and parcel of the being of the table. Unless the table were recog- 
nized to be existent and non-existent both, existent in so far as it 
is itself and non-existent in so far as it is not anything other than a 
table, the emergence of the negative judgment, ‘There is no pen 
upon the table', would be unaccountable. If, however, the denial 
of non-existence were interpreted to be the denial of an indepen- 
dent non-existencci which was in perpetual opposition to existence, 
the Jaina would have no reason to t^ke exception to it- But the 
Buddhist does not assert that, non-existence- is an aspect of a real 
complementary to the aspect of, existence, . which is the 
Jaina position. So his denial , of; non-existence is only 
tantamount to the asseirfipn thaT.it We have 

shown, in the preceding chapter, thfe-T absurd consequences 
which inevitably arise on ’ the denial of the reality of 
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non-exisLcrice and this constitutes the rcduclio ad absiirdum 
of the Fluxist position. 

I he result which we have attained so far is that non-existence 
as an element in the constitution of a real has to be accepted as a 
verity. But it is real only as an element in a real and is not again 
the exclusive character of it. If non-existence were to be the sole 
and sulheient character of things, nothing Vould be existent and, 
conseciuently, neither affirmation nor negation of anything would 
be possible. Paradoxical as it may appear, this is, however, the 
position seriously maintained by the Voidist {Sunyavddin), if we 
are to believe that the interpretation of Candrakirti, the commen- 
tator of Nagarjuna, and the criticism of the rival philosophers 
' constitute a faithful representation of the position of Nagarjuna. 
Stcherbatsky and the Japanese exponents of Nagarjuna would, how- 
ever, ha\'e us believe that Nagarjuna’ s philosophy is not. absolute 
negativism. Whichever may be the correct position, the problem 
appears to be one which concerns the historian of Indian philo- 
sophy. So far as pure philosophy is coiwerned, it cannot be disin- 
terested in such a doctrine, which is a possibility, tliough its 
historical authenticity may be problematic. The Jaina philosopher 
seeks to establish that absolutism in philosophical speculation is 
only the outcome of abstractionist tendency of thought, against 
which philosophers have not sufficiently been on their guard. 
Absolute affirmation of being is the conclusion reached by the 
Vedantist. Absolute negation of being as its direct antithesis is the 
result attained by others. The difficulties raised by the former 
}3osition have been discussed by us. We now propose to consider 
whether the opposite position of absolute non-being is tenable. 

The Voidist asserts that things are supposed to be determined 
by characteristics. A thing is asserted to be one or many, constant 
or changing. But these determinations, unity or, plurality, unifor- 
mity or vTii'iation, wliich arc supposed to give real insight into the 
nature of existence, are unreal and so existents are also unreal. An 
existent having no determination is a fiction and so the unreality 
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unreality of determinations is proved by the impossibility of a 
relation between the determination and the thing determitied. 
The determination is not identical with the existent, as identity 
would make them one, and iii the absence of the two terms, deter- 


possible only between two terms. Let again the relation be sup- 
posed to be one of difference. But this is also impossible. If the 
determination were different and aloof from the determinatum, 
the latter would not be determined and so vvou.ld not have a defi- 
nitive nature of its own. That a thing is what i{ is and is different 
from what it is not is due to the fact that it has a definitive nature 
which is not shared by others. Bui the nature of a thing consists 
of dcierniiiiaiions. If a determination were found to be impossible, 
things ivmuld have no nature and thus no reality. So there is no 
reality anywhere. It is only a false appearance that things are per- 
ceived by us. The data of our wakeful experience are as unreal as 
those of dream-experience. The Voidisl ivould in this way apply 
liis dialectic of the impossibility of relations to all the categories 
and concepts and protT them to be impossible. ¥/e have shown 
in the preceding chapter that relations are real and it is the abstract 
logic of the sceptic, based upon incomplete observation and un 
warranted generalisation, that is in fault. But the Voidist, who 
triumphs in the repudiation of all reality and all system and struc- 
ture of thought, would not be abashed into silence or confession 
failure if the impossibility of theoretical or. practical activity 
alleged to be the conse<pience of his dialectics. He would onl 
maintain that this is the position which he is interested in. The 
whole world is an unmitigated , illusion and if the conclusion hurt 
the feelings of the realist, it is the latter who is responsible for th 
consequences of liis illogically hugging this illusion as truth. S 
all our previous efforts to determine the nature of reality would b 
robbed of all their V^lue, sihee the absu: 
from the denial of the natur^ of 
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Upon the Void ist, who would construe these absurdities as proof 
of: his position. But the Jaina is not alone in his fight against the 
scejDtic. He is in the respectable coinpany of all the philosophers, 
who have any contructive scheme to offer. 

The Jaina would pose a simple question to the Voidist. What 
is the motive of the sceptic in elaborating such destructive dialectic? 
Does he do so for his own conviction or for the conviction of 
others who hold the opposite view? So far as the Voidist may be con- 
cerned for the sake of his own conviction, he must rely upon the 
truth of his otvn findings. He must accept that his own realization 
of the unreality of thought and things is a fact. He must be at 
least conscious of his own conviction that everything is an illusion, 
otherwise he cannot think or assert that it is an illusion. • He must 
again admit that his thought of illusion at any rate is real. And 
if his mission is to correct the illusion of others, he can achieve his 
objective only by adducing reasons in support of his position and 
in refutation of the opposite position held by others. If he does 
not believe in the truth of the arguments he employs for the con- 
viction of others he cannot be smeefe to himself or to others. So 
his conviction would be unreal and insincere as he has no logic in 
his support; and a realization of the absurdity should convince the 
Voidist of the impossibility of his philosophy. The Voidist, 
however^ is not prepared to take such an easy defeat. He has 
argued that this accusation is iinfair, as the logical apparatus, he 
has to employ not for his subjective satisfaction but for the convic- 
tion of erring humanity, does not prove his faith in its absolute 
reality. He has to follow the logical convention that is in currency 
among philosophers and if these philosophers are sincere in their 
conviction of the truth of their logical canons, that should be 
enough. The question whether the Voidist believes in the logic 
which he employs is irrelevant. His mission is satisfied if he can 
produce conviction of the self-cdhtradictory nature of things and 
beliefs held to foe veridical by others. The Voidist does not really 
believe in the reality ahd trqth of the df logic, But his 
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want of faith does not detract from their probative value for those 
who believe in their truth and eflicacy. The o})ponent could find 
fault in the arguments of the scejDtic and then assert that the con- 
clusion did not follow from the premises. If there is no logical 
flaw in the arguments of the sceptic, the opponent who believes ^ 
in the validity of logic., should accept the conclusion which is irre- 
sistible. It would not help his cause to complain that the sceptic 
does not believe in the validity of his own argument and, so, he 
cannot accept it as valid. The sceptic has his own reasons to call 
in question the validity of logic, but as these reasons are not shared 
by the believer in logic, there is no ground of complaint by the 
latter.' ' 

But this disclaimer of the .sceptic of all responsibility does not 
absolve him from the charge of selhcdntracliction. He may satisfy 
himself with exposing self-contradiction in all our Goncepts. The 
question whether and how far he is successful in his task apart, he 
must frankly accept the consequences of his own thought. He 
must admit that the world of experience and thought is an illusion. 
The question can be posed to the sceptic whether he accepts his 
conclusion to be true or not. If his conclusion is true, then illusion 
must be a fact and a reality. If illusion be itself an illusion, that 
is to say, if the conclusion that everything is an illusion be itself an 
illusion, the reality of the world of experience and thought would 
remain un impeached. But the Voidist has argued that his recource 
to logic is rendered necessary to remove cloubt and error on the 
part of the opponent and not for proving that everything is void. 

It is self-evident that our consciousness bereft of subject-object 
polarisation, which has been shown to be impossible by llie jiroof 
of the unreality of relations, is not a fact,. since all our experience 
of consciousness flnds it to be polarized. Polarized consciousness 
cannot be real, because it presupposes relation betw^een the sub- 
jective and the objective pole and because relations as such arc 
unreal. There is no evidence of unpolarized consciousness and 
so also it cannot be accepted as real But this defence seems to be 
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a deception. He must accept his awareness of the unreality of 
polaraized consciousness to be real, otherwise he would not be in a 
position to asert the unreality. In that case the awareness in ques- 
tion cannot be an illusion; An illusion is corrected oiAly if some- 
^ thing is the basis of this correction; that is to say, there must be a 
real substance which is to appear as what it is not. A false judgment 
or a false assertion means that the predicate is falsely* attributed 
to a subject. The that of the judgment has a tc/mf which is false. 
But though the vjhat may be false, the that must be Teal. If both 
that and what are believed to be false, there is no meaning in 
correction or removal of errons. To take an instance, the judg- 
ment ‘It is silver’ is false, as the predicate is not truly affirmed . The 



correction of the false judgment presupposes a true judgment, uiz., 
'It is a shell.’ But if the result of the corrected false judgrnent is no 
true judgment, and the implication of the correction is not the 
assertion of a real datum, we cannot conceive how the correction 
is possible at all. If the correction is not real, in other words, 
if the correction of a judgment is itself an illusion, the original 
judgment must be true. At any rate, the reality of a datum, upon 
which the illusion is centred, must be true in the ultimate analysis. 
The charge of insincerity and want of seriousness of outlook that 
has been levelled against the Voidist by Akalahkadeva docs not seem 
to lack a substantial foundation^ t 

The defensive plea of the Voidist that the denial of existence 
and affirmation of non-existence are rendered possible by the sanct- 
ion of conventional thought (samvrti) stands in need of critical 
analysis. If the afTirmation of existence in deference to convention 
means the affirmation that the thing in question exists in its own 
character qua substance, in its own time, in its own place and 
in reference to its specific functional character {dravyaksetmkdla- 
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hJid-uatmana), the Jaina wouid accept his position as correct. If 
again the negation of existence has reference to the opposite 
characteristics, that is to say, if a thing is denied to have existence 
in respect of the character of another thing having. a different 
identity, a dijffierent spatio-temporal setting and functional charac- 
ter, the Jaina would also accept this predication of noii-existence 
as correct. The assertion of existence in reference to its own 
context and -denial of existence in reference to a different 
context, severally and in combination, are also admitted to be 
factual characterization of reals. If this be the reah inipoit of 
the Voidist’s assertion of unreality of all things, there would be no 
ground to call in question the justice of his position. But the term, 
‘conventional thought’ (mnwrti) has been given a different 
meaning. It is construed as thought which does not stand critical 
examination. The metaphysical speculations of philosophers 
have been subjected to a searching analysis by Nagarjiina and his 
followers, and self-contradictions have been discovered in them. 
The wprld of experience and the metaphysical systems that have 
been built upon the data of experience are, according to the Void- 
ist, as unsubstantial and hollow as dream-experience is illusory, 
because like dream experience they do not stand the test of logical 
examination. But this plea of the Voidist also is to, be condeimned 
on the charge bf self-contradiction. If normal experience and the 
interpretation thereof are to be condemned on the ground of their 
incompatibility, with the requirements of logic, then consistency 
demands that the canons of logic and the examination based upon 
these canons must be valid. If so, the assertion of invalidity of 
thought cannot be universal. But the Voidist, who asserts that 
all that appeal's to have existence inck^ing logical thought is an 
unsubstantial appearance, evidently contradicts himself. If there 
be no truth in thought and if even. the act of discovery of this nmii 
of truth would also lack , truth? we do not see any possibility of 
success in proving or disproving > anything. : : the assertions 

‘experience is false’ and ‘the proof of this, falsity is also false’ are 
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propositions which lay claim to truth. Unless the aforesaid pro- 
positions be true, the unreality of experience and thought cannot 
be established. So the truth of the proposition, by means of which 
the alleged unreality is proved, must be accepted. The universal 
denial of truth of all thought and experience would thus involve 
the sceptic in hopeless self-contradiction. 

Let us sum up the results of our investigation into the nature 
of reality. The Jaina philosopher has proved that absolute un- 
qualihcd affirmation of existence is not in conformity with the 
nature of reality. He has also proved that absolute negation of 
existence is self-contradictory. He has further proved that fidelity 
to experience and thought demands that existence and non- 
existence both are to be accepted as equally valid traits in the make- 
up of a real. We now propose to consider whether the simultaneous 
assertions of existence and non-existence can be accepted by the 
exponents of absolutistic logic. If existence were contradictorily 
opposed to non-existence, whicl^ position maintained by 

professional logic, then the whble range of reality as envisaged by 
our experience and thought has to be declared to be an unmitigated 
illusion. We have shown that the Voidist, who does not believe 
in the reality of anything including the reality of his belief that it 
is so and who condemns ail beliefs as false including the belief 
which enables him to make this assertion, hopelessly contradicts 
himself. Of course, the Vedantist, in spite of his agi^eement with 
the Voidist so far as the denial of validity of aU judgments is con- 
cerned, stands in a different position. The Vedantist is not a 
universal sceptic. He believes that the finding of the trulii that the 
world is an appearance is true and real, as it is based upon the 
intuition of , One Reality^ one pure consciousness bereft of 
subject-object prolarization, which is the only reality. But though 
the Vedantist cannot be conyictfed of self-contradiction in so far as 
he adheres to his fundamental assertion of the reality of One 
Absolute Consciousness and his denial only haS;neference to any- 
thing ^vdiicli is in excess^ of this unity, it has beeiishoxva to lead to 
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consequences which have not commended themselves to the 
majority o£ thinkers. But leaving the Vedantist severely alone, we 
must address ourselves to other philosophers, who believe in a 
plurality of ontological reals. The Sahkhya-Yoga school believes 
in the reality of a plurality ol facts. We have slio’^vm that the 
reality of plurality presupposes the reality ol numerical difference 
and also non-existence of one in liie other. We have also shown 
that the reality of causation involves that the elfect is both real and 
unreal, 'lire effect was not existent belorc and is made existent 
after, lire Safikhya theory of pre-existence of effect has been shown 
to be self-contradictory. So existence and non-existence 
both arc to be predicated of all effects unless the law 
of causation be unceremoniously dismissed as an illusion, 
which has been done by the Voidist and the Vedantist 
alike. But the Sahkhya holds causation to be real. He 
also believes that things are numerically different. And, as we 
have shown, numerical difference presupposes that things have 
different identities, the implication of which again is the assertion 
of existence and non-existence as pneomitant feamres in a real. 
‘A is numerically different from IV means that A is A and is not 
B. So A both is and is not. As this point has been elaborately 
discussed by us in the last chapter, we need not repeat the argu- 
ments which led us to the conclusion we are stating heie. 

It is undeniable for the Sahkhya that existence and non- 
existence are equally true of a real. But hotv can he jnaintain the 
reality of both if he does not shed his belief that existence anc 
non-existence are contradictorily opposed? If existence and non- 
existence were two wholes mutually exclusive of each otlieiy there 
could not be coexistence of the two in any one real. To be further 
exi-fficit if existence were believed to be a whole-characteristic, 
Dossessing the whole extent of a real and thus leaving no room 
for the other characteristics, which are not involved b> existence, 
we cannot see any reason bow the Sahklua can justify his belief 
in the reality of change and causation and also numerical differ- 
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erice. If a thing were existent in every respect and in every 
reference, irrespective of time and place and individuality, it is 
inconceivable how it could be characterized as non-existent. If 
existence again be a wdiole-characteristic and non-existence be 
again another whole-characteristic, the two cannot be the character- 
istics of one and the same thing. The Sahkhya lias to accept the 
truth that existence and non-existence as concomitant traits in the 
being of a single real are only part-characteristics, which is the 
position of the Jaina Non-absolutist, 'hhe Sahkhya has uncon- 
sciously, as it tv^ere, adopted the non-absolutist logic and metaphy- 
sics, which the Jaina philosopher propounds. Consistency would 
require a thorough reformulation of the categories from the 
Sahkhya philosopher. The PmdJuDui (Primordial Matter), 
which is held to contain all the future ei'okites in its being in 
implicit state, cannot be categorically asserted to be a unitary 
principle. It must be asserted to be one and many, identical and 
different, existent and non-existent both. It is one in so far as it 
runs as an underlying unity in and through all the forms which 
are evolved from it; and it is many in so far as it is identical with 
the changing forms. It is existent in so far as it is one principle 
embracing the whole extent of evolution, but non-existent so far 
as the evolutes are non-existent qua finished evoliites. As for 
identity and difference, both Eire true of it. It is identical in so far 
it is the same causal stuff which changes into the different evolutes 
and is different in so far as the uu folding evolutes are the different 
manifestations of it, which cannot but vary vdth die ^m'ying forms. 
It is an obvious deduction from the Sahkhya postulates that this 
philosophy is justifiable only by the canons of non-absolutist logic, 
and it is necessary both in the interests of clarity of thought and 
expression and as a safeguard against prevailing misconception 
that this truth should find ample handsome recognition and un- 
hesitating formulation in the hands of the orthodox exponents of 
Yoga Philosophy ^ 

must be unhesitatingly su 
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liie results we have reached from the analysis of the concept 
of reality are that a real has three characteristics which can be 
stated in three distinct propositions, niz.,, ‘A is,’ ‘A is not’ and ‘A is 
and is not.’ In order to guard against the absolutist habit of 
believing existence and non-existence as whole-characteristics 
excluding each other from their respective orbit, the Jaina philo- 
sopher prefaces each proposition by the limiting phrase ‘in some 
respect’ or ‘in one particular aspect’ (syat). The insertion of this 
phrase is a w^arning against reading an absolutist sense into the 
predicates. There are philosophers, who having recognized the 
necessity of the compresence of the three characteristics in a real, 
would prefer to characterize it as ‘inexpressible’ or ‘inderterminate’ 
{avacyd). It is true that the three characteristics, or leather the first 
two characteristics—‘is’ and ‘is not’— are not capable of being 
expressed by one word at a tiine. The co-existence of these two 
predicables is sought to be implied by the phrase ‘inexpressible’ 
(avdcya). But this is again a new predicable and if a real were 
absolutely unamenable to description, the assertion of ‘inexpres 
sible’ as a predicate would be impossible. The word ‘inexpressible 
used as a predicate asserts a real characteristic of a real subject and 
the possibility of such predication means that a real is not entirely , 
incapable of being described. So the predicate ‘inexpressible’ can- . 
not be taken in. its literal absolute sense. ‘In some respect, a real 
is inexpressible’ is the correct proposition. If things were 
incapable of being expressed, the assertion of the proposition would 
be a case of’ self contradiction. The ^Buddhist Fluxist,. however, 
holds a different view according to which a rial is a distinctive 
particular having a peculiarmaturewhich.it shares with none else 
and which distinguishes it from, ah other reals. Reals are tlius 
self-distinguished {svdlaksanu),. ■ The predicate is always a generic 
attribute, and sucli;being .the .cas€,mo predicate is capable of being 
affirmed of such a r^l, . ,A 
sense. Even it cannot be des 
No predicate, however i 
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can give insight into the peculiar nature of a real, which must be 
known by intuition alone. E\T‘n the word ‘inexpressible’ has a 
generic reference, Tvhicli is evidenced by the fact that it can be 
predicated of several reals. A real being absolutely incapable of 
being expressed cannot be described even as ‘indescribable’ or 
‘inexpressible’. A real is untouched by a Tvord. A ivord is neither 
identical tv-ilh a real, nor has it any necessary relation to it. There 
is no necessity, logical or e]>istemological, that a real 
when cognized in its true nature should be cognized 
along with a name. What language enables us to knotv is only an 
ideal consrtuction and not a real entity. A term can express only 
a general concept and not an individual. So the very nature of 
reality forbids the association of linguistic symbols with it, as in its 
true nature uncoloured by conceptual constructions, it is absolutely 
devoid of association with a verbal expression. 

The Jaina is not satisfied with this evaluation of reality. If 
association with a verbal expression on the part of a real is denied 
on the ground that there is no necessary relation either of identity 
or of container and content between a real and a verbal expression, 
the same lack of necessary relation between consciousness and 
objects would make knowledge impossible. The argument may 
be put in the following syllogism : 

All that, which is not a content of anything or identical with 
it, is not perceived when the latter is perceived. 

A word is not a content of a perceptual cognition or identical 
with the latter. 

A word is not perceived ivhen the latter is perceived 
But the major premise is not regarded as true by the Jaina, 
If it were true, no cognition, perceptual or otherwise, would be 
possible. It might be argued that as the particular object is neither 
identical with, nor a content of, a cognition, it would not be cog- 
nized when the latt — 


It mav. 
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the question. The question, why the reffective judgment 
vasaya), that follows a sense-intuition, shoukl not have reference 
to the sense-organ or any other cause, is not answered. The 
Buddhist attempts an impossible task. He seeks to determine by 
a priori logic what should be perceived and what should not be 
perceived. He argues that as words do not stand in the relation of 
causality of of identity to the objects of perception, words should 
not form contents of perception. What is perceived and what is 
not perceived, what should be the contents of perception and what 
not— these are questions which cannot be answreed by a priori 
logic. If you accept perception to be a fact, you must accept 
together with it all that is felt as its content without question. 
One might as well argue that there should be no knowledge of an 
object, as the object in question is not necessarily related 
to consciousness. The relation of object to consciousness 
is neither one of identity nor one of difference which are 
the only kinds of relation possible. In the absence of a real relation, 
consciousness and object must remain unrelated and hence know- 
ledge of an object is an impossibility. Indeed, this line of argument 
has been adopted by the Vedantist to deny the possibility of 
knowledge. The Jaina submits that these arc matters wherein 
logic has no justification. The existence of knowledge and the 
nature of its contents are facts which can be determined on the 
verdict of experience alone. When experience testifies to the 
. existence of knowledge and its contents, it does not lie in us to 
question the possibility of knowledge and the reality of its contents. 
Knowledge is a fact which must be accepted as a whole together 
with its contents. Either you must accept it as it is or dismiss it as a 
whole, which latter is done by the Vedantist. 

As the problem under consideration is intimately and insepar- 
ably connected With ;thd epistemology of perceptual knowledge, 
we have to embark upon this epistemological discourse, Although 
the task we have : ; Id d|--ldie 

metaphysical problem o{j notl-abMntisti* (ahfMntavq^fp 
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cannot help making this eligression, as die thesis of the Fluxist ‘A 
real is inexpressible' is based on his theory of perception 
and can be evaluated only by means of a critical analysis 
of the nature and conditions of perceptual cognition. The attempt 
at explaining the relation of sense-intuition with the object by 
reference to the law of causality is bound to fail. No explanation 
has been offered as to why perceptual cognition should receive the 
likeness of the object and not of any other causal factor and also 
ivhy the perceptual judgment should have reference only to one of 
its causes niz.ythe object and not any other. Again, the Sautran- 





tika has gidevously failed to explain why the ob j ec ti ve datum 
should not directly and in its own right give rise to the perceptual 
judgment (aclhyavasdya), and hoWi again, the perceptual cognuion 
can generate the judgment in Question, A judgment, it is urged, 
deals with concepts, and concepts having a generic reference are 
unrelated to the objective datum, which is a particular, discrete 
and different fron\ everything else. But the question cannot be 
evaded as to how an indeterminate perceptual cognition can be 
responsible for conceptual thought (savikalpaka). The Buddhist 
maintains that a real is inexpressible because a word can. express 
only a concept and not an individual and the criterion of concep- 
tual thought is the association of verbal expressions. As the indivi- 
duals are alone real, no real can be expressed by a word. The con- 
ceptual thought, which arises in the trail of perception is, thus, a 
construction of the intellect:. Buff why and how should the percep- 
tual cognition give rise to conceptual thought associated with verbal 
expressions? If perception, though bereft of verbal expression, 
can give rise to conceptual thought of which verbal expression is 
the ^’cvy essential factof, it parses our understanding u’hy should 
a real again fail to produce .such a conceptual thought. If lack of 
verbal expression as an. element in, the real be the reason for asser- 
tion of its failure^ the reason, is^falso - present in perceptual 
cognition, which bdingj^.toJ itself cannot have a verbal expression 
as an element, atid so Should not generate a conceptual thought. 
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It is propounded that cause arid effect are homogeneous, and so 
the effect should be like the cause. If the larv of homogeneity be 
accepted, perceptual cognition cannot produce a conceptual 
thought, as they differ in fundainentai respects, the former being 
cognisant of an individual and the latter of a universal. It has 
been maintained by the Buddhist that sense-object contact cannot 
give rise to a conceptual thought, which is possible on the cogni- 
sance of the individual and its relation to a uni\d'saL Certainly 
all this complicated process cannot be supposed to be accomplished 
by unreflective perception. But if a priori considerations can 
determine what is possible and what is not possible for perception 
to apprehend, we cannot understand how can any subsequent cog- 
nition generated by perception should transcend the limitation 
of perception. The universal, if not apprehended in perception, 
wdll remain uncognized by any cognition which is generated by 
perception-— a natural deduction from the homogeneity of cause 
and effect as propounded by the Buddhist. » 

A later Buddhist exponent has tried to meet the afore- 
mentioned criticism by his assertion that perceptual cognition 
alone is not the cause of the conceptual tliought that arises in its 
trail. Perception to geilier with the latent traces of previous con- 
ceptual thoughts, which are the legacy of similar previous 
experience, is responsible for the emergence of conceptual thought. 
So there is no departure from the law of homogeneity of cause and 
effect and the criticisin of the Jaina philosopher does not invalidate 
■the Buddhist’s position. But if conceptual thought be the effect 
of like conceptual thought in the past psychological history of an 
individual and if there be no such thing as a first beginning in his 
career, the difficulty in the homogeneity of causation is avoided, 
no doubt; but hot '^^platned how such concepts, which have 
no connection with '§%|e4nt:dhibh ot with the objecpve datum 
which gives rfeplS cOniO tp^h^ve any 

bearing upon* perceptual experience. It is certainly held that these 
ednt^ts ahe {svalaksayid). 
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'W^hether these concepts are acquired iroin undated past experience, 
as the Bucldhist would have us believe, or be iriinianent in our 


f 


understanding as Kant maintains, it is left an inexplicable mystery 
how our perceptual judgments to be more precise, 

the judgments generated by perceptual intuitions, should have a 
direct relerence to external objects and to their iiiiUiiaJ relation- 
ships. It is undeniable that these judgments arc not like imaginary 
concc})ts unfounded on Teality. The indeterminate simple 
intuition, tvhich is truly cognisant of a real according to the 
Buddhist, is of no use unless it is determined by conceptual thought. 


T]}c intuition of a chair, unless it is interpreted as intuition of a 



ciiair as an indi\'icliial belonging to a class> does not enable us to 
aiiirm cither the existence of the chair as a fact or of the intuition 
itself as the proof of it. The jama emphatkally asserts that these 
concepts and conceptual thoughts are not in opposition either to 
the objective datutii or to sense-intuition. If sense-intuition can 
be determined as having reference to an external datum only when 
clarified by concepts and conceptual thoughts, it is exceedingly 
diilicult to understand why these concepts should not be of service 
in the emergence of pereceptual intuition. The Jaina maintains 
that there is no logical cogency in the contention of the Buddhist 
that perceptual judgments are not founded upon reality. It is 
admitted that consciousness, as inducnced by a sense-organ, is 
capable of cognizing a real. This truth is certainly not discovered 
by pure logic. It is only a deduetipn from sense-experience itself. 
Parity of reasoning requires that we should maintain that cons- 
ciousness, with the aid of sense-organs, and concepts, can give us the . 
full knowledge of reality as it is. The Jaina does not impugn the 
existence of concepts in their latent fptm as the Buddhist asserts 
and Kant maintains, but he differs from both the Buddhist and 
Kant in this that he does hot Regard, the concepts as antagonistic 
to reality. The concepts aire as* much the means as the sense-organs 
and consciousness are of ' gaining, an- dnsight into the nature of 
realilw. The necessary restilt, of suc]t;an epistemological evaluation 
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is his metaphysical doctrine that a real is not a particular alone, 
but particular-ciim-universal, the universal as emhodied in the 
particular. The real is, thus, amenable to verbal conniiunication 
arici to judgment alike. 

The Jaina philosophers do not rest satisfied with the suggest- 
ion d£ the possibility of conceptual thougiit being directly 
occasioned by the objective datura. The Jaina of course believes 
that all valid knowledge is of the nature of certitude and, lienGe, 
conceptual. But he justifies his belief by proving the impossibil- 
ity of indeterminate simple intuition, which is held to be the only 
authentic knowledge by the Buddhist. The Buddhist believes 
that the primal sense-intuition directly envisages the real and is 
free from verbal association, since it is non-conceptual. If it be so, 
the original intuition cannot enable a percipient to recollect a 
similar object previously perceived. The I'ecollectinn of a similar 
object is possible only through recollection of the name of the 
thing. But the thing perceived in the first intuition is held to be 
felt without a name and this want of perception of tlic name would 
make recollection impossible. If there be no recollection of the 
name there would be no conception and, hence, no certitude. 
Certitude is possible only if the intuition is felt as intuition of 
some object, tvdiich is possible only through the use of a name or 
concept. The point at is.sue can be made clear by the recognition 
of the Ihct that the Buddhist cannot afford to deny the direct cogni- 
tion of the name of the thing when the latter is perceived. If he 
denies this, he cannot explain the recollection of such names, 
which is possible only on the basis of experience. Only that is 
recollected which has been previously perceived. But all percep- 
tion being of a thing unattached to a name, the perception of name 
is ruled out as an impossibility. Nor can a name be jierceived 
independently because that would also be a nameless intuition. 
I'he same argument would make the intuition of concepts impos- 
sible, as concepts and names go together. The difficulty here is 
only a restatement of the difficulty of carnation discussed in the 
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preceding paragraph. How can a nameless non'ConGeptiial intni- 
tion give rise to conceptual thought invariably associated with 
namesr' A defence has been made against this charge of impossi- 
bility. It is asserted that the recollection of the name and of the 
thing having the name takes place at one and the same time. The 
intuition of a thing acts as the stimulant of the memory-traces of 
the two together and so the difhculty does not arise at all. But 
even if the simultaneous recollection of the name and the thing 
named is conceded for the sake of argument, the problem of the 
original perception is not solved. Names and concepts are psychical 
facts, even if objective imiversals, for which they are supposed to 
stand as tvitness, may be denied. The existence of these concepts 
can be proved only by perception which , as we have shown, is the 
only proof of the existence of anything. But if the perception of 
these concepts be noiv-conceptual and non-verbal, that will not give 
certitude of their reality. If the ensuing reflective judgment 
rec|uircd other concepts and other names, the result would be a 
regressus ad infmiiurn. The absurdity of simple non-conceptual 
intuition is further demonstrated by the consequences which arise 
from the consideration of the perception of names. Names, like 
concepts, must be perceived. It is only on the basis of their per- 
ception that they can be judged to exist. But if judgment of names, 
required the association of other names, the result would be a 
vicious infinite series. If concepts and names, on the other hand, 
be admitted to be perceived and judged independently of other 
names and concepts, the Jaina would ask the Buddhist .to admit 
the validity of perceptual judgment in other cases alike. If names 
can be perceived and judged without the help of further names, 
there is no reason why things cannot be judged without the help 
of names in the first cognition. 

The whole difficulty springs from the Buddhist’s assumption 
that only particulars are real and imiversals are ideal constructs. 
But the difficulty disappears if a real is taken tp he universal-cum- 
particular. ITe test of cansal effickney k applicable to both the 
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universal and the particular. The universal has a distinctive nature 
of its own as much as the particular has. The universal has its own 
causal chicicncy. The universal gives rise to a concept and a 
common name, wdiich apply to several members of a class. The 
particular has its particularistic effects in the shape of particular 
cognitions . The function of one is not discharged by the other. 
So they are both real. But in spite of their distinctive functions 
they are not absolutely different entities. They are also identical, 
as they are inseparable. If the particular were absolutely different 
from the universal, there would be no relation between them. The 
fact that they are related shows the two to be identical and different 
both~a truth which has been proved by our discussion of the 
nature of relations. If the identity of the universal and the parti- 
cular were not admitted, the recollection of the pre-perceived 
universal on the perception of the particular would not be possible. 
Furthermore, how could the intuition of the particular, which is 
held to be iriexpressiblergenerate a recollection of the universal, 
which is expressible ? Certainly the perception o£ a cow does not 
necessarily occasion the recollection of the hill. It must, therefore^ 
be admitted that they are related and relation presupposes the 
identity in difference of the relata. The Buddhist avers that the 
perceptual judgment that arises in the trail of perception compre- 
hends the particular and the universal as identical and so the 
perception of the particular occasions the recollection of the 
universal."'^ This is a significant statement of the Buddhist and an 
analysis of its implication -will yield important residts. If the 
Buddhist theory be accepted, a perceptual judgment cannot be 
supposed to comprehend the universal and the particular as identi- 
cal, as it has no jurisdiction over the particular, which is the 
province of perception according to the Buddhist. Perceptual 
cognition, too, is not competent for the task, as the universal does 
not fall within its ken.. The identification of the particular with 

1. visesasamanyayor ekatvtdhya'vasayad viksasya 'nubhave samanye 
smrtir yukta. As,, P. ig'Si 
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^ the universal is, however, a felt fact and the Buddhist is correct 

I in referring to this. But he fails to explain its origination. The 

; situation admits of an easy explanation if it is held that both the 

; ■ elements are perceived in the sense intuition and the synthesis of 

the perceived datuni with the uiiperceivecl data is possible, as both 
the perceived and the impereeived are recognised to possess the 
f* same uiiiversal. ; - , 


There is another problem wliicli the Buddhist takes for 
granted, but does not solve. He asserts that the percipient 



perceives a thing, he happens to recollect its name. But vehat can 
make this possible? If a iiarae is not related to a thing by a natural 
bond of reiation, the recollection of the name on tlic perception 
of the thing would not be possible. It is not a satisfactory hypo- 
thesis lliat names arc associated with concepts and concepts 
being identified witli perceived data, the association of 
names ^vdth reals is falsely understood. It has been shown 
that the idcntiriration of the universal and the particular 
and, implicitly, ilie identification of a concept with a 
perceptum are not possible. It seems legitimate to con- 
clude that no line of demarcation can be drawn between the 
universal and the particular in tlie objective datum and, conse- 
cpiently, no line of cleavage is justifiable between a concept and 
a percept. Unless the concept is founded upon a percept, there 
would be no relation ])etween them; and the logic of relation proves 
that the two are not absolutely different and distinct. Every per- 
ception contains an element of conception and is, thus, cognisant 
of the real, which is a unity of particular and universal. Even if 
the relation betiveen a name and a real be supposed to be instituted 
by convention {sahketa), it must be admitted that convention is 
not entirely arbitrary or factitious. In any event, it remains true 
that the relation between names and things is not capable of being 
altered or abolished by Whether the relation in quest ion is 
natural, as the Mimamsist holds, or conventional and covenantal, 
as the Naiyayika assess, thewfaa-ls that 
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nameables are bound together by a nexus, which are, to all intents 
and purposes, given as accomplished facts and not created by its. 
That the name stands for the real and not for a subjective idea is, 
we hope, a conclusion which the Buddhist has not succeeded in 
demolisliing. 

dealt with another objection of the Buddhist 
which seems to possess a good deal of plausibility. It is urged that 
the sensuous intuition, which is generated by direct contact with 
the objective real, can take cognisance of the real as it is in itself. 
In other words, only particular as a particular can be cognised by 
sense-perception. If sense-perception were to cognise the particular 
as belonging to a class, that is to say, if it were conceptual in 
character, it could do so only by recalling the name of the object. 
But the recollection of the name would detach the sense-perception 
from the object. So, sense-perception must be regarded as non- 
reflective and non-conceptual. But this argument does not care to 
consult the psychology “of perception. It is incontestable tliat the 
perceptual judgment is felt to be cognisant of the real object. To 
deny its perceptual character on the ground of a priori considera- 
tions does not seem to be a sound procedure, logically or psycho- 
logically, Moreover, the argument is suicidal even to the- Buddhist. 
Perceptual judgment is believed by the Buddhist to be conditioned 
by sense-perception. But sense-perception can give rise to the 
perceptual judgment only if there be a recollection of the name of 
the thing perceived. The lucollection of the name, standing, as 
it does, between the sense-perception and the peixx'ptual judgincnt, 
would cut off the latter from the formen That being so, percep- 
tual judgment would not be conditioned by sense-perception— a 
position which the Buddhist cannot endorse. 

; The Jaina thinks that all knowledge including perceptual 

"knowledge is of a determijihate i^iature which is opposed to doubt. 
Idle Buddhist hypothesis bb indeteitiiunate cognition is not sup- 
ported by experience. Only, doiabtican beTr^determinate. The 
Jaina does not also admit ftiat dct^n^ln^tei kbcwledge is always 
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dependent upon verbal association. Verbal association is only an 
accident due to knowledge of language. In adult psychology con- 
ceptiial thought is always seen to be mixed tvdth sub-vocal speech- 
forms and it is true that language helps the development of thought. 
But that does not mean that thought is absolutely impossible with- 
out the knowledge of language. The Buddhist also admits this 
when he defines conceptual knowledge to be such as is competent 
to be associated with linguistic symbols. But it may still be eon- 
tended that sense-perception cannot give full conceptual knowledge, 
which presupposes a synthesis of the presented datum with the 
past data. The knowledge of a pen as a pen presupposes the syn- 
thesis of the particular pen with a whole class of pens, and this 
identilication wdth unpresented data cannot be effected by sensei- 
perception which is concerned with the presented datura. But we 
have seen that the postulation of indeterminate perception, which 
cannot be asserted even as perception of a pen or of any other 
thing, is not free from difliculty. The question, how the ‘indeter- 
minate’ can be made ‘determinate’ or, in other words, the non-con- 
ccptual cognition be replaced by a conceptual cognition, has been 
found to be unanswerable. In stead of supposing that concepts are 
unfounded subjective constructions, it is quite legitimate to 
maintain that the percipient has the capacity to interpret the 
presented data ^vith the aid of these concepts which are evolved 
from its otvn nature.^ Kant has put forward a similar theory and 
the Jaina thinks in the same strain. But the latter differs from 
Kant and the Buddhist both in maintaining that these ' concepts 
are necessary instruments for the knowledge of reality as 
it is and that they are not obtruded as alien elements 
upon the objective data. The Jaina does not make diis 
assertion as a possible explanation of experience. He insists 
that his interpretation is the Only legitimate explanation 
because there is ahtoltitely not- a ^shred of evidence to 

1 . atinaiva 'hampratyam-asiddhah pKtihar’flbakapaye- ’bh asaclyapckso 
vikalpoqoadako ’stuv kiiWadr^itaparikalpauayi^v / h*' 3^*. 
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condemn conccpLuai kiiowiedge as uiilruc or iifiobjecth'c. On the 
contrary the follov\-ing' weighty considerations tend to prove the 
\'aliclity of: the Jaina position r firstly, coriceptiial knowledge is 
verified by experience; scc:oncliy, it is liie only instruinent of know- 
ledge of reality; thirdly, it helps us to make indeiinite knowledge 
clclinitc; and fotirtliiy, it is the only knowledge liiat is recjuircd by 
the sniyjcct for his conviction and progress of tlionght. There is 
no reason to think tlrat concepts are untrue since tlicy ba\'c refer- 
ence to facts wliidi may not be existent. “ llic concept of luunanily 
applies even to men who are dead arid \vho arc not yet born. But 
this should not make a concept iinadid. The dead men were 
cxLsienl once and unborn men tvill also one day be existent. So 
concepts are nct'cr without their bearing upon existent; facts.'" The 
denial of wdidity to conceptual ihouglii -woukl make nonscrise of 
all our theoretical and [)ractical activity. 

Let us sum up the results of the cpisteuiological ciicpiiry. I'hc 
Buddhist contention is based on the asstimption tliat reals are parti- 
culars and iiniversals are ideal constructs. In conformity tvdth this 
assumption the Buddhist further assimies that sense-perception 
is non-conceptuai. It is’ deduced from these Uvo premises that 
words have no relation to reals, since tvords have a necessary 
reference to univcrsals, tvhich, according to the Buddhist, cannot 
be real eitlicr independently or as elements in reals. The third 
assumption made by die Buddhist is that conceptual kno^Adedge 
is made possible only by recollection of names and of their relations 
to things. Fourthly, it is assumed that the recollection of names 
cannot , occur before the sense-perception, since in that case it 
would make sense-perception independent of the objective datum. 
’I’he Jaina denies all these assumptions and has exposed the flaws 


g. to{o vikalpah pramatlaih sariivadakatvat, anhaparicchiltaii sMlia- 
katamatvat, ani.scitarthanikayakatv'at, pratipattrapcksainyatvac ca..,.na tu 
nirvikalpakaiii tadviparitatvat. ibid.. . ; . 

a. napy asati pravartapat, atitanagatayor vikalpakale ’sattvc ’pi svakaie 
saUvat. ibid, P. 37. j ; ‘ . h - 
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iiibcrent in the Buddhist position. It is, in any event, incontesta- 
ble that the Jaina’s evaluation of pereeptiial knowledge does not 
make it necessary to sacrifice any one of our cherished beliefs and 
convictions. Perceptual judgnient, which is felt, to be directly 
conversant with reality by all of us, is not condemned. The Jaina 
inleipretation of sense-experience squares w'ithour beliefs and 
thus, psychologically speaking, seems to be more faithful. The 
Jaina lias also shown that the difficulties alleged by the Buddhist 
are all creations of abstract a priori logical thought and that they 
are not insurmountable. Vve shall return to the consideration of 
the metaphysical problem of inexpress ibility of reality in the next 
chapter, and the epistemological enquiries we have conducted in 
this chapter and the results attained by such enejuiries will facilitate 
the evaluation of this metaphysical problem. 



chapter: V' ;' 

The Inexpressible or The Indefinite 

We liave discussed the reasons which the Buddhist Eluxist 
put I'onvard to support his position that reality in and by itself 
is not capable of being expressed by words. Words, it has been 
asserted, deal widi concepts and that reals being particulars, 
distinct and diherent from one anotlter, hate notldng to do with 
concepts. But tre liave shown that the Buddltist theory raises 
clilhculties which arc in.soluble for pure logic, upon wliich he 
banks. 'I'hc Jaina jdiiiosopher maintains that reals arc not parti- 
CLiiars alone, but particulars having universaLs as elements. Tlic 
universal is not an independent entity, btit is realised in so far as 
it is an clement in the particular. The }>articular is, thus, a con- 
crete entity having the universal for its content or filling, lire 
Jaina also maintains that being and non-being are ecptally predi- 
cable of a real and, as such, they arc cicincnls in its constitiuiom 
We have made out that being and non-being arc not trhole- 
characteristics which arc mutually exclusive. \VA ha\c further 
shown that there is no contradiclion in the fact that a real is 
existent in one context and non-existent in another context and 
how the denial of this truth lands the Buddhist in a hopeless self- 
contradiction. Absolutist logic has been shotvii to be grievously 
inadequate to impart insight into the nature of reality and the 
difficulties of the Buddhist philosopliers ha\'e been shown to be 
their own creations arising out of lo\'c for absolutist ways of 
thinking in utter disregard of experience. 

Wc now propose to consider the consccpicnces of absolutism 
in another school of thought. The Mimamsist’s victv of reality 
is closely analogous to the Jaina conceptiond The former believes 









in die dual iiatin^e of realsv A re^ always both existent; and 
non-existent, as fiotli the cliaracteristics arc attested by experience, 
wliie.h is not coin radicted. But this forinulation suffers from a 
vital defect in that it does not set forth the limitations, subject to 
ivhich the predication of existence or noji-existence is logically 
possible. It cannot be a fact that a thing is existent in the same 
reference and context in which it is non-existent. That would 
be a case of self-contindiction. instance, a pen is existent in 
so far as ii is a pen-substance and is non-existent in so far as it is 
not a chair. It exists as a pen and not as a chair. If a pen were 
existent l>oi]i as a pen and as a chair and non-existent both as a 
cliair and as a jicii, it woidd be an unreal iiction, being riddled by 
hopeless coiilradui Ion. 'ilie Jaina believes that a real cannot be 
self-contradictory and he is so far in agreement with the Buddhist 
ami the idealists. BiU wc have shown in the first chapter that the 
grounds of liis disagi’ceiucnt with the advocates of a priori logic are 
fundanicntal. 

I’lic Jaina insists that the Mhnanisist sliould take care to 
make his formulation precise, as lack of precision here may be 
responsible for an erroneous conception of reality, which is cer 
tainly not contemplated, far less endorsed, by him. A thing is 
existent in one aspect and non-existent in another aspect. The 
difl-ercmc of aspects cannot be slurred over in any philosophical 
estimation of reality. The results we have attained so far can be 
sumtned up as follows. A thing is existent, is non-existent and is 
both existent and non-existent, but always subject to limitati 
“ imposed ; by objective differences of substance, time, space and 
attributes (dravyakselra-kdlahkdvdpek^ayd). The differences in 
predication are not due to Our subjective contemplation 
different angles of vision, but are fouhde’ 
attributes. They are fastis irti 
wc contemplate 
adccjiiately app 
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on their guard against the possibility of misconception, to which 
their exposition may be exposed. 

Is it possible to view a real as of a kind different from both 
existent and non-existent? The Jaina would accept the position 
subject to a reservation, -wiiich is necessitated by the verdict of 
experience. If a real tvere regarded as of a type absolutely dilfcrent 
from existent and noti-existent, th-c prcdicadon of either in regard 
to a subject would be false. If existence and non-existence 'were 
not elements of a real, then the apprehension of these two traits 
would have no raison d'etre, hut iliey are equally felt in and 
along tvith the real. So, if a real is to be of a separate type from 
existence and non-cxistence both, it can be so only in so Far as 
it embodies these tvro characteristics willuu its fold. It would be 
equally a perversion of truth to regard these ttvo elements as 
exhausting, the nature of a real beut-een themselves. The real is 
a unity with existence and non-existence severally and jointly 
forming its content. If the elements v;ere separate facts, the syn- 
thetic unity of a real would not be true. But there is no reason 
why it should be repudiated. 'Fhc real is, thus, existent, non- 
existent, and both existent and non-existent. The iliird predica- 
tion is not a mere redui^lication or restatement of tlie first two 
predicates. The synthesis of the two is not a mere aggrcg;ate, but 
something more than this. To take a concrete example, a beverage 
is composed of several elements, curd, sugar, spices, and so on. 
It is undeniable that the beverage, in spite of its composite charac- 
ter, is a unity. It is the beverage tliat is sweet, fragrant and 
refreshing. It is no doubt non esl outside and independently of' 
its elements. But that it is a unitary whole cannot be gainsaid 
rvithoiit violently twisting the \Trdict of experience. Likewise, 
a real, though composed of existence and non-existence as its 
elements, is not a mere aggregate, but a synthetic unity also. It is 
analysable into its elements no doubt, but the analysis does not, and 
cannot, abolish the unity which the compresence of the elements 
entails, It is this truth which is stated by the third predication, 



1 he real is/ thiiS3 a unity, though a composite is idcniical 

with its elements and also difrereiit from them. Neither identity 
Jior difterence is absolute; Absolute' identity with the eieincnis 
would annul the unity and absolute difference would make the 
real independent ol its elements.^ As the unity of the whole and 
the plurality of the elements are equally felt facts, the two must 
be accepted without differential treatment. 

llie Jaina is a scrupulous stickier for precision of 
thought and speech and so always qualifies his statements by a 
restrictive expression syat. Tiie expression syiit has been 
a source of confusion. We shall dwell at length upon 
the signihcance of this expre-ssion and the reasons for 
it.s insertion as a jure face to ct'ery proposition in our treatment 
of tile Docirinc of Sexenfold Predication, which demands a sepa- 
rate cliapler by reason ol its extraordinary importance. Sufiice 
it to say here that this insertion is a safeguard against the conse 
quences tvhich the absolutist reading of the import of proposition 
involves. It emphasises the fact that a real is only a part of a 
system knitted together by a network of relations, from Tvliich it 
cannot be divorced. Abstract ways of thinking, indulged in by 
profe.ssional adlierents of a priori /ogic, have been responsible for 
the hopelessly discordant conclusions of philosophers and the-ir 
lack of unanimity. • The Jaina has succeeded in evolving a 
philosophy in which the results are synthesised and the differences 
have been adjusted by alioting each a distinctive place in a syn 
thetic view. It has made agnosticism impossible and reconciled 
the claims of idealism and realism. But a detailed working out of 
these results has to be postponed to a .subsequent chapter, and 
beg to proceed with our examination of the nature of reali 
It is incontestable that .the 'synthesis of existence 
existence is not capable of being expressed by a whole w 
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liinitaLions of hiiinan language make it impossible for us to express 
the synthesis of the two characteristics by means of one word. We 
have to asscn, that a real is existent and non-existent. The two 
predicates, because they are two, can be asserted in succession 
and not simultaneously. This necessitates the recognition of the 
fact that a real is inexpressible by a unitary predicate in so far as 
it is a synthesis of the two characteristics. In fact the txvo predicates 
together give us a completer picture of a real than each of them 
docs. It gives us a better insight into the nature of the individual. 
While the assertion of existence takes cognisance of a fundamental 
characteristic, it fails top'epresent the distinctive individuality of a 
real, which is made up by the negative element. But this failure 
of human language should not be regarded as warrant for agnos- 
ticism. As a matter of fact there is a class of thinkers who made 
philosophical capital out of this limitation of language. These 
philosophers maintained that we shouid not assert that a thing 
exists, nor even that it does hot exist, nor even should tve assert 
that we assert anything. In fact no assertion is })ossible or meaning- 
ful. But this unqualified agnoticism leads nowhere. If a tiling 
cannot be asserted to exist or not to exist, tiic result will be an 
unrelieved dumbness. Rut humanity has refused to put a gag 
upon their tongue or to suspend their thought. If things were 
absolutely inexpressible, they could not bethought of. In tlie 
absence of thought, nothing could be judged to be apprehended. 
But unless the sceptic were convinced of the truth of his finding 
that no assertion is true of a real, lie could not make even such 
^ a statement. He cannot plead that Ids knowledge of the triilli is 
: derived from an unanalysable simple indeterminate perception. 
Indeterminate perception, which cannot be determined as percep- 
' tion of any thing, is only a fiction of logic, for which there is not a 
single shred of evidence from psychology. And we have shown 
tha.t there is not an iota o| logical necessity for its- assumption, 
which, on the contrary, ^ makes the emergence of perceptual 
judgment impossible, And even if its. possibility were conceded, 
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the deiiiai of the yalidity of perceptual jiidgnieiit would make the 
indeterminate cognition ahsoiutely useless just like the conscious' 
ness of a man in swoon. An indeterniinate cognition uninterpretcd 
by conceptual thought is as good as non-existent, as it does not 
enable anybody to judge even that it exists.’ 

Bhartrhari, the author of the VaJi/yapad-iya, an extraordinary 



work on the philosophy of language, has advanced an elaborate 
plea that the whole order of reality, subjective and objective, is 
but the manifestation of word. It is familiar to students of philo- 
sophy that idealists have endeavoured to deduce both the subject- 
ive and the objective orders of reality from consciousness. The 
Vedantist, the Buddhist Vogacara and Hegel in Germany have 
endeavoured, each in his own way, to explain the workl of matter 
in terms of thought or consdousness. The deduction of the world 
from- word is, hoivever, a novelty in philosophical speculation. 
But the transition from thought to language is quite natural. 
Bhartrhari first equated all thought with language and then his 
deduction of objective categories from word-essence was a com- 
paratively easy procedure. He asserts ‘There is no cognition 
which is not interpenetrated with word. Thought is impossible^ 
without verbal expression. It is language that makes cognition 
iiluminati\e of its objects’. This equation of thought with 
language makes all objects of thought objects of verbal expression, 
Tlius, this philoso}>]iy is the very antithesis of the sceptic’s position 
which we have just passed under review. The latter makes all 
objects of thought free from verbal association. According to the 
sceptic, reality is absolutely inexpressible; but, according to 
Bharirbari,' expression .is .the very essence of consciousness and, 
hence, of all that exist. So whatever exists and whatever is 

3. tarhy asLi Ti iia bhanaitii, nasti 'ti ca na blianami, yad api ca 
blianaitii tad api iia lihanami Ai dafsanam astv id kakit, so ’pi pfipiyan. 
tatlikiii, sadbhavCtarabhy^m • anabhilape , vastunah kevalam mukalvam 
jagaiaii syat, vidhipratisedhawyavah^rayogat. tia hi sarvatmana. 'nabbiJLa- 
pyasva’bhavam buddhir^ adhyavasyati-' ' ’ha cS ’nadhyavaseyaiii j)]amiLam 
nama, gyhitasya 'py agrhitakalpafyah /luhtphlcaitanyavat, As., P. 129. 
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Lho Light of is cxmipleiely expressible. The Jairia holds the scales 
bcLveeen the two extremes. He has refuted the Buddhist position 
tliai reality is untouchable by language. And he now proceeds to 
check the extremism of the grammarian by drawing his attention 
to tiie qualitative difference of perceptual cognition from non- 
pcrccptual cognition, If words could express the full natiife of 
reals, there would be no difference in verbal cognition from per- 
ceptual cognition. Certainly the difference is not due to the 
difference of the conditions of cognition. It is a truism that sense- 
organs are in request in. perceptual cognition, whereas the instru- 
ment of verbal knowledge is language. But this can make no 
difference, if language is capable of giving a full insight into a 
reality, I'he difference can be explained if it is supposed that 
the intlh iduaiity of a real is envisaged in perception and not in 
any other species of knowledge. But this supposition woidd inakc 
an element in a real iinamenable to verbal cognition. It has 
been asserted that cognition and word being identical, the object 
ot perceptual cognition is also the, object of word. So there is no 
element in a real which is not expressed by a word. But this 
assumption would raise - another diffieulty. IE word is cognition 
and cognition is word, and if there is no difference, qualitative or 
otherwise, betav'cen tliem, it passes one’s comprehension how can 
there be a cpialitativc difference in different cognitions. An attempt 
has been made to explain the difference as due to external condi- 
tions. In perce|.)tual cognition word x/iu? consciousness operates 
subject to the presence of sen.se-organs, whereas in non-pcrceplual 
cognition Tvx:)rd-coiisciousncss has to. operate subject to the services 
of other instruments, and this makes difference in the quality. 
But this seems to be an argument of despair of a philosopher 
brought to hay. Apart from the fact that this admission is tanta- 
mount to a confession that a real with its full individuality is not 
amenable to what is admittedly’ a non-perceptual cognition, the 
position advocated involves the grammarian in self-contradiction. 
He starts wdth the premise that all that exists is word or a mani- 
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festation of word and -word is eonseiousness. If that be the case the 
mutual cliiference of conditions cannot be maintained 
as real. And if these conditions be unreal, they cannot account 
for the difference in quality between perceptual ami non-percep- 
tual cognition. The conclusion is inescapable that a real, in so far 
as it is an individual, is not expressed by a word. ^ 

The Buddhist position that a real is absolutely inexpressibie 
will be examined at length and we shall find reasons to reject it. 
The principal defect of this theory is that it entails consequences 
fatal to logical thought and expression. If verbal expressions are 
without a bearing upon reality, then all propositions would be 
false. 'There would be no difference between a true and a false 
proposition. The result is the repudiation of the validity of 
philosophical discourse and, thus, the Buddhist stultifies himself 
when he repudiates philosophical discourse by means of such a 
discourse. So, the true position can be stated as follows. A real 
is not entirely expressible in all its aspects and modes. But it is 
not inexpressible altogether. A real being a multiple entity is 
expressible and inexpressible both in reference to different aspects; 
it is expressible in so far as it partakes of a uni\’crsal and is inexpres- 
sible so far as it is a unique individual. The unique individual 
is known by direct intuition alone. 

The Jaina avoids the extremism of Bhartrhari and the Bud- 
dhist, and asserts that reals are expressible and inexpressible both 
and there is no contradiction in it. Reals are concrete embodi- 
ments of being and non-being, of being in so far as they are deter- 
mined by their intrinsic determinations and of non-being in so 
far as they are distinguished from others by the corresponding 
extrinsic determinations. A pen has its intrinsic determinations 
in' the shape of its inalienable individuality (svarn/m), constituted 
by the specific attributes, which distinguish it from other reals, 
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and by ihc generic atLributes, which afriliate it to other pens. The 
specific nature is constituted by the individuaiistie and generic 
attributes, which mark it out both as a type and as a unique indi- 
vidual. Besides, tinie; place and constitutive substance of the 
real form a system or context or universe of discourse, in which 
the real lives, moves and has its being. But the individuaiity or 
distinctive character of the real can have its meaning only in so 
far as it negates its opposite. It exists in its own context or system 
and not in another system. Every real is tlius hedged round by a 
network of relations and attributes, which we propose to call its 
system or context or universe of discourse, which demarcates it 
from others. A real is thus a focal Unity of being and non-being, 
•which cannot be reached by logical thought. Language deals 
with concepts and logical thoughts and, thus, has no competency 
with regard to the unic|ue individual. This truth has been 
emphasised by the Buddhist, but he ignored that language and 
conceptual thought took stock of the generic attributes which are 
part of the real and constitute its being. The absurdities of the 
Buddhist position have been discussed and the grammarian has 
been found to be ecpially guilty of dogmatism. The Jaina accepts 
the .results of their speculations and synthesizes them in his 
theory, d’hc Jaina theory effects the reconciliation of the opposing 
findings not in a syncretic spirit, but by going deeper into the 
nature of reality. The concrete unification of being and non- 
being is not a mere mechanical juxtaposition, but a transformation 
of the two •nith, their individualities unannulled. The Jaina does 
not find a logical contradiction in this act of synthesis, since he 
does not take it to be a logical process, but as an ontological fact, 
which can be realised by intution alone. How are two extremes, 
being and non-being, appropriated as elements into a concrete 
syntJietic unity ? This is not regarded as a logical surd by the 
Jaina, as formal logic is out of place here. That it is a fact cannot 
be denied •without contradicting the plain and unmistakable 
verdict of intuition. The Jaina does not again condemn logica 
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tliGiiglit as ialscL blit recognises its inconipetency tsTtli Tegard to 
the nature ol: reality. 'Fhe reading of contradiction in it involves 
a higher and a wider contradiction that it makes knowledge 
impossible. So the Jaina does not hesitate to recognize the limita- 
tions of pure logic. 

I’he Jaina goes further than this. N ot only are the objects of 
cognition concrete embodiments of being and non-bemg, but 
even cognition itself para takes of this dual character. The duality 
does not annul the unity, and the unity does not cancel the duality, 
but exists in and through them. The position will be made clear 
from the examination of the nature of cognition. It is not 
necessary to dilate upon the dual nature ol' judgmental kiknvdedge, 
which is a unification of the subject and the predicate through a 
relation. The three elements, the subject, the predicate and the 
relation, are distinguishable in the judgment, but tliat they are 
unified in one unit, which a judgment unmistakably is, proves that 
the three are transformed into a whole, though the transformation 
is not destructive of the individuality of the elements. It must 
be confessed that theTiiiity is inaccessible to logical thought. It 
is immanent in the elements, but at the same time transcends 
them in that it is not analysable into elements. The elements by 
themselves, that is to say, as out of relation or in a different relation, 
do not make the unity. It is idle to raise questions of chronological 
status as to whether the unity is prior to the elements ' or the 
elements are prior to the unity. In the. concrete real at any rate 
they are co-ordinate. This unity of being and non-being, or rather 
of self-being and negation of other-being, is beyond the reach (k 
logical concepts, and, hence, of linguistic symbols, which are but. 
the vehicles of such concepts. The Jaina in recognition of this 
inalienable character of reals, declares them to be inexpressible. 
The inexpressible may be called indefinite from the standpoint of 
formal logic. But this is not the whole character of a real It is 
also expressible and logically definable as existent, as non-existent, 
as pen, chair or table, and the like, These expressions and concepts 
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are not unrelated to reals, since by following their guidance wc 
reach the unique reals, which embody the attributes which are 
sigiiilicd by the former. That words and concepts cannot envisage 
the concrete reals can be established by logical considerations 
also. Things are known as what they are and what they are 
not by intuition. But even perceptual intuition cannot take in 
one Streep the tvhole individuality of a real. A pen is perceived 
with all its intrinsic determinations as an individual. The per- 
ception is of the positive aspect and also of the negative aspect, 
but not at the same time. The pen is a pen only because it has an 
individuality which is not the individuality of the table. The pen 
is perceived as pen and also as not not-pen. The not-pen is an 
indefinite periphery of the pen. But are the two elements per- 
ceived together in one simultaneous act ? Afost probably not. 
The perception of the pen, again, is a real in so far as it is the 
perception of pen and the non-perception of not-pen. It is not a 
verbal quibble, though it has an awkward look. The perception 
of the pen is the perception of just what it is and not the percep- 
tion of the table. Tints both perception and })erceptum have a 
positive-cum-negative character. But the two characters can be 
conceived only alternately. It is problematic whether perception 
also can take note of the two characters both in itself and in the 
perceptum at one and the same time, though it is indisputable 
that the unic^ue individual is realized by perception. 

The Jaina is emphatic that a real is a synthetic unity of being 
and non-being, being as it is and non-being as it is not. This 
unity is unreachable by a logical concept and, hence, by a T^-^erbal 
expression. Concepts and verbal expressions can give us either 
being or non-being in alternation, and not simidtaneously. Let 
us examine the expressive capacity of words, and the position we 
are maintaining will be apparent. There is not a single word 
which can express both being, and non-being as co-equal ejements 
of a real. One word can Express One concept and, hence, one 
truth. The word being or existence does . nob express non-being 
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as one. The numerical difference of die proposition will be 
apparent from the consideration that the predicates are commiinh 
catcd ill succession and not at a time to our consciousness. If, 
however, the import of the third proposition is considered to be 
the co-ec[iiaiity of the two attributes successively imclerstood, the 
proposition may be regarded as one in point of fact. The unity 
or multiplicity of a proposition can be determined by the unity 
or multipiicity of the predicate, and if the predicate of the third 
proposition be the co-ecpiality of existence and non-existence and 
not the two distinct attributes, the proposition under consideration 
should be regarded as a factually unitary proposition. 

.But ivhy should not a word signify more than one thing' ? It 
is a cpiestion of fact and not of logic. We can only appeal to 
experience for the determination of the problem. Words signify 
things by virtue of possessing a capacity for signifying or suggesting 
these facts. What power is possessed by rvhat word is a question 
of fact and, as such, can be decided by evidence of experience. It 
is a matter of fact that the irord ‘blue’ signifies that very colour 
and not any other. Tire answer to the quest ion tvhy should it not 
signify ‘red’ tvill be that it does not do so in point of fact, and that 
shows that it has not the expressive power in that respect. The 
word ‘exists’ signifies existence and not non-existence. 
Even in the case of suggestive symbols, tlicy, too, c-annot 
transcend the limitation of one potver for one meaning. 
The relation of irord and meaning, and consequently 
the nature of the expressive or suggestive power, can be 
determined only by convention and practice- .But is not 
convention ultimately reducible to an act of will, corporate or 
individual ? 71ie Naiyayika, wlio does not believe in the existence 
of po^vei’ in words beyond this convention, has repddiated the view 
that the relation of word and import is natural, and not factitious. 
The Jaina docs not go the whole extent with the Mimamsist in 
maintaining that the relation in question is entirely natural, nor 
does he subscribe to the Naiyayika’s position that it is purely 
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iactidoiis and convenLionrd., rcdiicibic lo an act of volition. He 
thinks it to be natural and coin’ciuionai both. The pouter is 
natural, but it is uiadi,' effectii'c onlv by cijnvention. We have to 
ieai 11 the ie.iiitiOii oi vvOids to laLts aiid diis shows that knotvledi^'e 
of coiu'cntion is necessary for uiiderstanding the meaning of 
words. . 

]jut tlie luiovvlcdgc of , convention is only a means to the 
disco'v’cr) of tlic poivcr of the word ancl does not make the postiila- 
tioii oL power lUincccssary or redundant. It is by a laborious 
research that tve lia'/e to discover the powers of things and not all 
at once. The cognition of a piece of; iron or of tvood does-not all 
at once give insigiit into iheir powersf w’hich lie iinsiis|^ and 
undetected until by a scries of observations ami experimeiits we 
come to discover them one by one. llie necessity of mvestigation 
or learning from the funded experience of mankind does not annul 
the existence of natural powders". So \vith regard to words. It is by 
an ardous process of learning that we acquire the knowledge of a 
language, but this process of slow learning is nothing but a process 
of discovery. If a weapon of steel cannot operate upon a diamond, 
but does operate upon a piece of 'wood, that pixwx's that steel has 
llie capacity for operating onh' upon and the latter has the 

capacity of being so operated upon. Siiniiarl)', if a word signifies 
one thing and not another, tliat should be interpreted as evidence 
of the delinitc significative power of the word and of the power o£. 
the thing to be so signilied. If the meaning of a word is not knoway 
the powder is not discovered. But that does not argue that the 
power is absent, or non-existent. It wall not serve the purpose we 
have in view to enter into the discussion of the metaphysical 
necessity of powers as objective facts. Even leaving aside the 
discourse on the objective existence of powers, it can be maintained 
with the support of experience that a word cannot be made to. 
signify more than one thing. Take the case of homonyms. 
Certainly the -^vord ‘pole’ cannot mean ‘a pole of the earth’ and ‘a 
Staff’ at one and the same time. I’he word is to be uttered or 
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thought twice to give the two meanings. 'I'iie necessity oi' repiti- 
tion is proof enough that a word cannot signify two things, and 
the word repeated a second time is as good as a new ^rord. dlie 
rule holds good of even those newly coined words which are made 
to stand for more than one thing. 'riiiis, the Tcord saniyama is 
used by Palahjali in his Yogasnlm as the symbol for three distinct 
acts, viz.j fixation of thought, meditation and ecstatic absortion. 
He might as well have used an unmeaning symbol ‘X’. llie crucial 
point is, firstly, whctlier the word yields ojie concejA or more than 
one; and, secondly, ^vliether the concepts, L\vo, three or any 
number as tlic case may be, arise in our coiLSciousncss simultan- 
eously or in suceession. Certainly, tliey occur in succession, and 
the word is to be recalled each time. 'J’his sitoidd clinch the issue 
that for each meaning we should have a different 'word, no mailer 
whether the second word is ohtologically the same witli the first 
or not. 'I’he balance of reasons, however, seems to preponderate 
on the side of the Jaina and the Mimainsist. The Jaina position 
will be established if one tvorcl cannot be found for signifying 
being and non-being at one and the same time. 

The law enunciated above that one word corn cys one meaning 
is not found to break clown even in the case of collcctit'e names, 
e.g.j crowd, army, forest, village etc., which seem to signify many 
things at a time. The word ‘crowd’ denotes a collection of men, 
a unitary fact, and not the individuals constituting it; an ‘army’ 
stands for the collection of soldiers; a forest for the trees taken 
together as a unit; a village is the collective name for a number 
of inhabited houses, which has a distincti^'c individuality in 
contradistinction to another village. So, all these %vords are 
individualistic in their signification. None of them denotes a 
plurality in the sense of many. A diflieulty has been raised with 
regard to inflected -words signifying ‘two’ or more than two things. 
The word ‘trees’ signifies uvo.or more trees in English. The words 
^vrksaiY and 'vrksdh' in Sanskrit; respectively signify two and more 
than two trees. How can the situation be explained ? There arc 
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and powers oi; woixlsv We shall discuss the concept of inexpres- 
sibiiiiy further in Chapter VI a.iid there we will show that the 
concept is not a mere logical or verbal characteristic, but an 
ontological attribute, which is different and distinct from existence 
and non-existence severally and jointly* 


Let us examine the ineaning of the term Inexpressible,’ 
which is the predicate of the fourth proposition. It cannot be 
maintained tliat the term signifies a real determined by the two 
co-equal attributes, existence and non-existence, as simultaneously 
present in it. For the assertion would be tantamount to the 
repudiation of the Jaina position that such a real is not capable of 
being expressed by a single word or a single concept. But if the 
^vord ‘inexpressible’ could express this very attribute, there -would 
be no sense in the advocacy of the concept. Moreowr, iJ' the word 
‘inexpressible' cotdd express the oompresence of the positive and 
negative attributes -wdth co-equal status, the thing would not be 
inexpressible. And if the word inexpressible could be invested 
with such a power by a fiat of will, we do not see any logic in the 
denial of this prerogative to any other word. If it is admitted that 
any other word tvould only express the two attributes in succession 
owing to the limitation of human language and logical thought 
alike, wo cannot conceive how" the word ‘inexpressible’ can be in 
a ]3rivilcged position in this regard. If the word be regarded as an 
abbreviated formula for the two attributes having a co-ordinate 
status, it must be admitted that it can convey the two' attributes 
as two and at two moments. In that case ..there would be no 
necessity for the fourth predication, since its purpose would be 
served by the third predication, as wall be demonstrated in the 
next chapter. But the word ‘inexpressible’ is not an unmeaning 
juxtaposition of syllables like abracadabra. It has a meaning, else 
it would not be used as a separate predicate in a separate proposi- 
tion. Vimaladasa, the author. of the SapiabhangUarangini, here 
offers a solution, wdtich, though it departs from the traditional 
interpretation, seems to be, the most reasonable of all- The word 
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is a negative term and has no positi\e significance. It simply 
asserts that the real possessed of existence and non -existence 
as co-equal attributes is not capable of being expressed by a word, 
as no word can have such a double sense. The negation of expres- 
sibility is an attribute by itself, which is different from the unique 
inexpressible attribute resulting from the compresence of existence 
and non-existence. 

But does not the absolute denial of expressibility contradict 
the Jaina position that all predicates are concomitant with their 
opposites Is it not further in flagrant opposition to the explicit 
assertion of Samantahhadra, a great authority on Jaina pliilosopliy, 
that the affirmatiim of the predicate ‘inexpressible' would be 
illogical if the subject were absolutely incapable of being j 
expressed ?- dlie import of the proposition seems to be as follows : * I 
“if a real as endowed ivdth existence and non-existence were | 
inexpressible by all words, it could not be so expressed even by the 
term ‘inexpressible,.” But this cannot be the niterpretation since 
it involves a contradiction. It is the position of the Jaina that a 
real cannot be expressed by language as possessed of both being 
and non-being. Now, if it be the truth that the word ‘inexpressi- 
ble’ could express this very attribute, how can it be said to be-, j 
inexpressible ? It involves a contradiction in terms to assert hhat i 

a thing is inexpressible as both being and non-being and iii the ' 
same breath to atfirm that it is expressible in respect of both these i 
attributes by the term ‘inexpressible.’ The contradiction is on, | 
all fours widi the contradiction that is involved in asserting that | 
the pen exists qua pen and does not exist qua pen. The interpre- f 
tation propounded above is ivrong- The real interpretation of | 
the proposition should be as follows. “A real is certainly capable j 
of being affirmed as existent or non-cxistcht eacli at a time, but it 
is not capable of being affirmed as existent and non-existent both 


1. Hie proposition l)c elucidated in ihc nest cliaprcr. 
g., avacyataikauio 'py ukiir nil q Tie) am ’ill )iijyaic. AM, 1 , Cb. Tl., ;^2, : 
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at the same time and by a single word. If, however, a real were 
inexpressible even as existent or non-existent, as the Buddhist 
holds, then assertion of inexpressibility would also not be possible. 
To assert that a real is inexpressible is to assert a negative attribute 
of it, A real has at any rate the attribute of being not expressible. 
But if the negative attribute can be predicated of a real, it ceases 
to be absolutely inexpressible,” This should certainly be accepted 
as the meaning of Samantabhadra. There is no contradiction in 
the proposition ‘An assertion is impossible’ as there is in the pro- 
position ‘A square is a circle-’ But the contradiction arises as soon 
as the proposition is asserted for the conviction of the op})onent. 

The Buddhist fluxist maintains that words cannot express 
individuals, as individuals arc infinite in number. A word can 
express the thing to wliich. it is known to stand in a relation. Tiie 
relation is one of ex})ressive and expressed and is called convention. 
If a word were related to one individual, it would not express 
another individual, tvhich it is found to do. The tvord ‘cow’, for 
instance, is found to express not this or that cow, but any and every 
cow that is, that was, and that will be. But how can it express all 
these individuals in the absence of the knowledge of convention 
with all of them ? It is humanly impossible to get in touch with 
all these individuals distributed through all the divisions of time 
and to cognise the relation with them. If a tvord could denote an 
individual without a relation or without the knowledge of the 
relation, it could denote anything. A determinate relation is, 
therefore, the necessary condition of the use of a -word in a deter- 
inate sense. But even if such relation were factual, there is no 
instrument available to us to be sure of this relation. Moreover, 
the individual is never presented in verbal knowledge, which is 
independent of such individuals. It is a truism that verbah cogni- 
tion does not Lake stock of the individual with all its features which 
constitute its individuality. It is only perceptual cognition that 
gives us the full picture of th^ individual, and non-p,erceptual cog- 
nition only presents a blurred picture, yfhkh fits in with all indivi- 
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duals. Perceptual cognition is determined by the real and is in 
touch with it/ whereas non-perceptual cognition occurs even in the 
absence of such reals. A word, for instance, signifies also a past and 
a future real, which is not in existence at the time- A word then 
can give us a concept. The Jaina replies that this denial of objective 
touch to non-perceptual cognition is suicidal. If language cannot 
communicate reality, why should the Buddhist make use of it for 
proving his contention and for disproving the position of others ? 
All philosophical arguments, which are necessarily conducted by 
means of language. Would have to be condemned as false. Why 
should not again the word ‘cow’ denote a horse, when words are 
absolutely ungrounded in reality ? As regaids die lucidity of 
perceptual cognition, that alone does not give it the stamp of 
authenticity. Even erroneous perception possesses this lucidity, 
but that does not make it veridical. So the test of authenticity of 
cognitions must be found in verilication or non-contradiction, and 
if thikbe available, there is^ no reason to call in cpiestion the truth 
of verbal or inferential knowledge. ’ Both perceptual and non- 
perceptual cognition must then be believed to be founded upon 
objective reality, though perceptual. cognition makes us acquaimed 
'With all the distinctive features of the real. A word may give. us 
only a concept, but why should concepts be condemned as devoid 
of objective affiliation ? And as regards indeterminate perception 
it is as good as non-existent, until it is interpreted by concepts. 
Further, if concepts have no bearing upon reality and, hence, have 
no place in perceptual cognition, how can they convert such 
intuition into knowledge ? Indeterminate perception cannot 
determine itself as perception of this or that. It is concepts which 
make it determinate. We have fully discussed the relation of 
concepts to reality and their status in perceptual cognition in ■ 
Chapter IV and the reader will do well to read the present dis- 
course in connexion with what has been said therein. 

As regards the absolute sceptic who condemns, all knoudedge 
as false, it should suffice to observe that apart from the self-contra- 
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diction in which he involves himself when he makes such assei-- 
tioiisd the position is absurd on the face of it. A cognition is false 
when it is contradicted by a veridical cognition, but a veridical 
cognition must have a veridical standard in comparison with 
which its trutli can be ascertained- But the sceptic cannot appeal 
to any such standard or criterion when he condemns all cognitions 
as false. How does he again convince himself of the errors in the 
position of other thinkers? If his conviction be also false, he 
cannot make any assertion either by way of affirmation or by way 
of negation. It is self-evident that falsity is a relative concept 
which can be ascertained only with the help of truth, as falsity is 
nothing but a perception of partial truth. Sahkara is right when 
he makes the false the co-associate of the true." 

To sum up the results, the Jaina admits the partial truth of 
the conclusions of the grammarians, who believe diat language 
has the capacity to express everything that is real, and of the 
opposite position of the Buddhist who places all reals beyond the 
range of linguistic and conceptual thought. The position of the 
absolute sceptic is rejected without reservation and the Jaina has 
adduced convincing reasons why such a suicidal and self-contra- 
dictory position cannot be entertained as a serious account of- 
reality. Reals are certainly expressible, and words and concepts 
are derived from reality and their reference to reals cannot be 
impugned without contradiction. But he recognizes the cpialita- 
tive difference between perceptual and non-perceptual cognition, 
and this qualitative difference is accounted for by the considera- 
tion that the full individuality of a real is envisaged in perception 
alone. But non-perceptual cognitions are also veridical, though 
they do riot give us the unique individuality of the real, but only 
those attributes which it shares with other individuals of the class. 
In support of this position he adduces the - consideration that the 


1. Vide Chapter IV. ’ ' ' ’ ^ ‘ ‘ 

g, satyaiirte mithuuikyt^a,, , , BSU, 
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constitution of reals is made of botli these kinds o£ attributes. 
He also points out that being and non-being are equally real 
factors of reals, and the compresence of the two elements in the 
unique individual, though it can be envisaged only in intuition, 
is logically justiliable by the rediicHo ad absurdtim of all theories 
which purport to repudiate this truth. The unique individuality 
of a real is not accessible to conceptual thought and, hence, to 
language, but it is reached by an analysis of the nature of reality 
as it is apprehended in perception. ' If ive are to survey the results 
of our investigation of the nature of reality, which has been 
attempted in these five chapters, we can assert that we have tried 
to prove, following the guidance of the Jaina philosophers, that 
the nature of reals, on analysis, has been found to exhibit the 
following traits, viz.j existence, non-existence and inexpressibility. 
The results achieved will be helpful to the complete determina- 
tion of reality as unfolded in sevenfold predication, which will be 
treated in the next chapter- 


CHAPTER VI 


Ti-ie Dialectic of Sevenfold Predication (Saplahhaughiaya) 

Section I 

llie Jaina aniniis that an existent is possessed oi: an infinite 
number of attributes, and though the knotrledge of infinite 
attributes is not attainable on this side of omniscience, the affirma- 
tion or negation of a predicate is not untrue, ffilic afjirmation or 
negation gives only a slice of the existent, but that docs not afford 
a reason to doubt its authenticity. The most cliaracteristic con- 
tribution of Jaina thinkers lies in their formulation of the theory 
of sevenfold predication, which for its originality and novelty 
roused the philosophical conscience of India at the time of its 
promulgation. We do not undertake the baffling task of tracing 
the chronological landmarks in the evolution of this theory and 
we deliberately address ourselves to the purely philosophical 
interest and value that this theory possesses in so far as it has been 
interpreted by philosophers of the Jaina school from the medieval 
ages down to very recent times. Our interest is purely philosophi- 
cal and wc leave the historical problem to be tackled by other 
scholars. Tlic Jaina asserts that even tlie know'ledge of a single 
attribute in respect of a substance must assume the form of seven 
inodes, if it is to 'be free from obscurity and inadequacy. The 
sevenfold predication is, thus, a representation of this sevenfold 
conception and is expressed in a set of seven distinct propositions 
from which the knowledge of mutually consistent predicates, 
affirmative or negative, in respect of one subject is derived. The 
full predication of an attribute, it is asserted, requires seven 
distinct propositions, and art additional proposition is superfluous 
and the suppression of any. one. results in incomplete knowledge. 
But ^vhy should the number be seven, neither more nor less ? The 
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answer is that each proposition is an answer to a qiiestion, possible 
or actual. And only sevenfold c|iiery is possible with regard to a 
thing. ' The questions are seven because our desire of knowledge 
with regard to any subject assumes seven forms in answer to our 
doubts, which are also seven. Doubts are seven beeaiise the 
attributes, which are the objects of doubt, are only of seven 
kinds. k So, the sevenfold assertion is not the result of a inere 
subjective necessity, which has nothing to do with the objective 
status of attributes. All assertions are in the last resort traceable 
to an objective situation, which actually possesses seven modes or 
attributes as an ontological truth. 

The seven attributes are, thus, real properties in a subject 
and they are stated as predicates in seven different propositions 
(bhangas). The assertions derive their genesis from an initial 
doubt which is occasioned by the prima jade opposition of the 
positive and negative attributes, lake a concrete example of the 
attribute of existence, and we can iiliistrate the sevenfold proposi- 
tion. Docs a pen exist or not ? This is an instance of doubt, since 
the opposition of existence and non-existence is self-evident. The 
predicates, it shoidd be remembered, are but the expressions of 
real attributes* The full formulation of the predicates will assume 
the form as folloirs : (i) existence (in a specific context); (2) non- 
existence (in another specific context); (3) successive occurrence 
of both the attributes; (4) inexpressibility; (5) inexpressibility 
as qualified by the first predicate; (6) inexpressibility as qualified 
by the second; (7) inexpressibility as qualified by the thirds 
These are seven attributes which are expressed by seven proposi- 
tions. The same rule holds good of any other attribute. The 
seven propositions distinctly stated will be as follows : (1) The 

pen, exists (in a certain context); (2) the pen does not exist (in 
another context); (3) the pen exists- and does not exist (respec- 
thely in its own context and in a different context); (4) the pen 

1 . bhaiigah sattadayab sapta-, $alt^yah.$ap.ta ^dgat^ jijuaiali sapia, 
sapta syiih prasiiah, saptottarany apk SBHT, F. 5d ' 
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is inexpressible having both existence and non-existence as 
its attributes at the same time); (5) the pen exists (in its own 
context) and is inexpressible; (6) the pen does not exist (in other 
than its own context) and is inxepressible; (7) the pen exists and 
does not exist and is inexpressible. All these assertions are to be 
understood as subject to the conditions which objectively demar- 
cate the attributes. Thus, existence can be predicated of the pen 
only in relation to a definite context. The pen exists in so far as 
it is a substance and a specific substance at that, that is to say, in so 
far as it is a pen. Thus, existence can be predicated of it conform- 
ably to reality only by qualifying it by a necessary proviso 
indicated above. Again, the pen exists in its own space which it 
occupies and in the time in which it is known to endure. Further, 
the pen has a particular size, colour and shape and so on. The 
pen is not the pen if it is abstracted from these attributes which 
give it a definitive individuality- Thus, substance (dravya), 
attribute (bJidva), time (kdld) mid space {ksetra) form the context, 
in relation to which an attribute, existence etc. can be predicated. 
As has been observed more than once, the affirmation of an attri- 
bute necessarily involves the negation of its opposite, and, thus, 
the predication of the opposite attribute is also a logical necessity. 
Ihe existence of a pen is necessarily bound up with its non- 
existence in another context. So both are to be predicated. But 
a question naturally arises. If existence and non-existence are 
understood in relation to definite contexts, then there is not only 
no opposition between them, but one is the necessary concomitant 
of the other. Such being the case, there is no' possibility of a 
doubt regarding them, and in the absence of doubt, no enquiry 
is felt and, consequently, no answer is necessary. Where then is 
the psychological necessity which was propounded as the basis and 
occasion of the sevenfold predication ? The answer is that the 
opposition in question is not between existence and non-existence 
as part-characteristics, but between unqualified existence and 
qualified existence. The affirmation of existence is, thus, necessary 
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in ordei’ to rebut the possibility of imqualifiecl existence irrespec- 
tive of time, place, substance and attribute, which give the 
predicate a determinate reference. Thus, the assertion of the 
first proposition is logically necessary and significant. And if, 
again, we are to take the opposition to refer to the opposite of 
existence, viz., non-existence, there would not be any difficulty 
either, as non-existence, too, is to be understood in an unrestricted 
reference. The assertion of determinate existence in the first 
proposition, thus, rebuts tlie possibility of absolute non-existence 
or absolute existence. 

The second proposition is also significant as there is opposi- 
tion between determinate non-existence and absolute non-existence 
or absolute existence- It can be shown in this way that each 
predicate is asserted in response to a logical necessity, viz., the 
exclusion of its opposite. It may be contended that the opposites 
under consideration, viz., absolute existence or absolute non- 
existence, are not object! v^e facts, as no existent is known to have 
absolute existence or absolute non-existence as its characteristic. ' 

Thus, the opposite in question is unreal and the exclusion of an [ 

unreal opposite is not necessary, as an unreal fact cannot be the : 

object of doubt. But the contention is not true to psychology. I 

Though absolute existence or non-existence be not real facts, it | 

cannot be denied that a thing may be conceived as existent or non- j 

existent without reference to their ontological context. Though [ 

not ontologically real, absolute existence or non-existence is [ 

conceivable, and doubt as a psychical fact has reference to this [ 

conception. So, the charge of lack of logical necessity for the f 

sevenfold proposition is not founded upon a fact. The opposition 
is a logical relation and it is not necessary that the opposite must 
be of the same ontological status. The very fact, that absolute j 
existence is opposed to even limited non-existence, and absolute | 
non-existence is not compatible even , with limited existence, | 
shows that the relation is true, though aS a. maher of fact, absolute 
existence and absolute iion-existenc^ ontologically real. 
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The Vedantist, who holds absolute existence to be the only 
reality, cannot believe in the reality of non-existence, absolute or 
qualified. Similaiiy th.Q Simyavddm who does not believe in any 
existence, absolute or limited, cannot but regard absolute non- 
existence as standing in opposition to existence. The opposition 
between existence and non-existence has, thus, a logical or psycho- 
logical value and does not involve the reality of the terms in 
opposition. It is enough if the other opposite is conceivable- In 
}3oint of fact, opposition may hold between two ontological facts 
or between an ontological fact and an unreal fiction, provided it 
is psychologically conceivable. The first two propositions in the 
sevenfold chain of predication are, thus, logically valid and psycho- 
logically necessary inasmuch as they serve to exclude absolute exis- 
tence or absolute non-existence from their respective loci. The 
insertion of the qualifying phrase ‘sydt/ which emphasises the 
relative truth of the predication, is dictated by a twofold necessity 
, of, firstly, furnishing a necessary proviso and, secondly, a corrective 
against the absolutist ways of thought and evaluation of reality. 

In the evaluation of the necessity and justice of the assertions 
in the chain of sevenfold predication, which the Jaina thinks to be 
the universally valid form, whatever be the predicates, we shall 
have to take into consideration two facts, one logical and another 
ontological. The logical criterion is satisfied by considering 
whether the assertion is in response to a genuine desire for 
knowledge of a fact and the ontological criterion is the considera- 
tion whether the assertion is true of the fact. The word facT is to 
be understood in the present context as standing for anything 
possessed of a characteristic. In the first proposition ‘the pen 
exists,’ existence is predicated of the pen. The existence is a 
determinate characteristic having reference to a definite context. 
But is there any necessity for this assertion ? Docs not the factuality 
of the pen carry the assurance of existence by itself ? The answer 
is simple. The proposition in question may be viewed as analytical 
an4 synthetical according to our iul^llectual , equipment and 
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psychological interest. If perfect kncnvdeclge were possible, the 
assertion ^TOuitl be rediindnnl for such a person, as nothing is 
unkno\vn to such an omniscient person; but philosophical cmpiiry 
is instituted only for the benefit of persons who arc aspirant for 
perfect knotvledge, but have not reached the level. A j^erfcct mail, 
who knows all things and each thing as possessed of characteristics 
which follow from the very nature of each, will regard all assertions 
as analytical. But the consummation is not the possession of 
imperfect human beings like us, for '\vdiom the growth of knowledge 
is a slow process proceeding by stages, and for such each stage is 
a discovery attained after a laborious investigation of the nature 
of reality-, It is not necessarily true that existence is understood 
only as a part of the connotation of the suhjeet, since there has 
been a class of thinkers who call in question the reality of all things 
in an unrestricted reference- Again, ‘existence’ by itself is not 
capable of being understood in a uniform sense. Existence may 
be absolute or relative and, as such, there is room for misconcep- 
tion. Moreover, the assertion of ail predicates is subjected to a 
question, which has been made a peg u})on which the idealist 
and the sceptic hang tlieir respective theories. Is the predicate a 
real characteristic of the subject, ^rhich belongs to it in its own 
right, or a characteristic which is foisted upon it from outside ? In 
the first alternative, the predicate is useless as it does not assert 
anything new. In tlic second alternati^'c, it is false as it does not 
belong to the subject of which it is aflirmed. But the question is 
neither fair nor sincere. The necessity of predication lies in the i 
subjective necessity of attaining knowledge of an objectively Teal [ 
characteristic. The very fact that there has been a difference of \ 
views among philosophers about the authenticity of the predica- ^ [ 
tion shows that the problem is not so simple as the question seems 
to indicate. The predicate ‘existence’ may be a part of the con- , 
notation of the subject, but it is discovered only after the meaning 
of the assertion is understood and verified. So the proposition is 
synthetic before it is ascertained and verifiedy and is analytic after 
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such discovery. The sceptic ought to be satisfied by the answer 
tliat all propositions are analytical to an omniscient soul, but 
synthetical to an enquirer of truth, \rho has his doubts and 
dihicultics about ct'ery thing. 

The Jaina asserts that unguarded predications have been a 
source of confusion and tnisconception in the history of philosophi- 
cal speculations; and in the interests of precision of thought and 
clarity of our conception it is imperati\ e that tlie predicates should 
be so asserted that the chances of misconception are eliminated 
as far as possible. It is for this reason tliat he adds the corrective 
proviso syfu to every assertion, whicli serves as a warning-post. 
But it is certain that whatever attribute may be predicated, it must 
not be understooti to exclude the other attribiites.Tvcry predicate 
involves the concomitance of its opposite, and we shall see that 
the comprescnce of tlic two giies rise to a different attribute. 
Each predicate in the sevenfold proposition is distinct and different 
from the rest and so none of the propositions is superfluous. That 
the first predicate is difierent from the second is obvious. 
‘Existence’ and ‘non-existence’ are not the same attribute. The 
combination of the two, successive or synchronous, gives rise to a 
distinct attribute, and so also tlie combination of these derivative 
attributes with the original attributes of the first two modes is the 
occasion for the emergence of novel attributes. But however 
much tve may \'ary the combination, the number of attributes and 
consequently the number of propositions will neither be more nor 
less than seven. It is to be remembered that the seven attributes 
stated as seven predicates in the seven propositions are numerically 
different from one another, and, secondly, that ivhatever ways of 
permutation and combination may be resorted to, the number of 
the attributes and of the consequential modes will remain 
constant. We now propose to substantiate the thesis stated here 
in dogmatic form by arguments. 

Assuming for the present that the seven propositions state 
seven numerically different attributes, it may be questionecl why 
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the combination of the first and the third, and of the second and 
the third, modes should not give rise to dlfl-ercnt altribules in 
their turn. The successive occurrence of the first two attributes, 
positive and negative, is believed to evolve the third attribute, and 
it is quite conceivable that the same law of synthesis should operate 
in the combination of the first and second attributes respectively 
with the third,- wdiich is believed to be distinct and different from 
the first and second, if this possibility is conceded, ive should 
have two other additional attributes and, consequently, two other 
additional modes and propositions. In answer to this cjiicstion 
the Jaina avers, that the assertion of the first and third attributes, 
either successive or synchronous, does not evolve a ncnci attribute 
is obvious from the consideration that the combination of the first 
and third attributes involves false tautolog)'.’ 7'he first proposition 
states existence as the predicate and the tliird asserts a combination 
of existence and non-existence as two distinct individuals. The 
combination would imply the addition of another ‘exivSlenee.’ 
But neither experience nor refleclion reveals the reality of f^vo 
existences in the subject. The combination may result in such a 
proposition as 'The pen exists and exists and docs not exist-’ 
But the assertion of existence twice is useless, as the pen does not 
appear to have more than one existence. It may be contended 
that the existence of the pen, as qualified by the pen-character, and 
the existence of the pen, as qualified by the character of the stuff 
of wdiich it is made, are different and so the assertion of the two 
existences is neither illegitimate nor unnecessary. But the con- 
tention is hollow. Granted that the existence of the pen qua pen 
and its existence qua 'wood' are different, the latter existence as 
contrasted with its non-existence qua earthy substance would 
necessitate another sevenfold proposition. The upshot is that the 
predication of double existence in the same reference is logically 
impossible as it is ontologically false. It is maintained that the 
sevenfold predication is generated by a psychological and a logical 
necessity, which are feed upoh an on tologife: situation, and fur- 
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iher tiiat. ilic prcclicaLcs, in their different eomhinations, are to be 
iinderstoud in rcl’ereiice to the same context and not different 
contexts, llie apparently identical pen’ in reference to different 
materia], as e.g., the ])cn made of wood and the pen made of steel, 
is oiily idciitical, in one rei'erencej but as concrete existents they 
arc not absolutely the same. In the sevenfold predication, the 
subject and the predicate are to be understood as standing for the 
same ontological facts, subject to the same universe of discourse, 
llie subject ‘peii in all the seven propositions is the same pen, 
ol the same material, and not of different material. The combina- 
tion of the first and third propositions is, thus, not logically 
factual. The combination of the second and third modes is 
cvpially a logical inipossibility. The non-pxistence of pen as 
other than pen is oiie identical attribute and the addition of 
another non -existence is logically false and ontologically unreal. 
It follows that the emergence of two other additional modes as 
the result of the synthesis of the first and second modes tvith the 
third alternately is not possible, logically and ontologically, and, 
consecjuently, the number of propc^itions cannot be multiplied. 

But a difficulty may be raised tvitli regard to the last three 
modes, which arise frorn thei synthesis of the first three modes 
consecutively with the fourth mode. The fourth predicate is 
inexpressibility, wliich is but the abbreviated formula for the 
simultaneous co-existence of the positive and the negative 
attributes asserted in the first two propositions. ‘The pen is 
inexpressible’ is but an abbreviated assertion of the attributes of 
existence and non-existence at the same time in the same subject. 
Such being the case, the combination of the first and the fourth 
modes is not any more possible than in the case of the first and the 
third modes. The fifth mode is but the synthesis of the first and 
the fourth, but this should be impossible in view of the impossibi- 
lity of the coincidence of two existences. The sixth mode should 
also be regarded as an impossibility, as the coincidence of two non- 
existences in the same reference is ontologically impossible and 
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attl'ibutes are of seven kinds only falls to the ground and, 
consequently, there should be eight modes of predication. But 
the Jaina does not think that expressibility is a novel attribute. 
That a thing is expressible as existent or non-existent is implied 
in the first two propositions, and, so, the predication of expressi- 
bilky would not serve an additional purpose. And if for the sake 
of argument expressibility ’ be regarded as a novel attribu te 
different from existence and non-existence and so on, still this 
would not cause a difficulty, as the attribute ‘expressibility’ 
together with its opposite ‘inexpressibility’ would give rise to a 
new sevenfold predication, as was seen to be the case with the 
attributes of existence and non-existence. 

AVh have seen that the number of propositions cannot be 
multiplied further than seven. But is it not possible to reduce 
the number? Are the attributes, whatever be their logical 
status, ontoligicaily different? But the attributes, existence and 
non-existence, are not ontologically different. A pen is existent qua . 
pen and non-existent qud not-pen. But ontologically the 
existence of the pen is not different from its non-existence as not- 
pen. The difference is only relative and as such is only an intell- 
ectual construction. The difference, though psychologically 
necessary, docs not -argue the ontological reality of two attributes. 
So, the first two propositions are not logically necessary, since 
cither of them is adecpiate to account for the other. With the 
collapse of the first two propositions as logically superfluous, the 
rest of the propositions will fall to the ground automatically as 
they are founded upon the former in the ultimate analysis 
submitted in reply that the position, no doubt, follows from the 
denial of negation as a factual, characteristic, but the denial of the 
factuality of negation has been shown to lead to absurdities. It 
will suffice to' observe that ‘existence’ is always determined by the 
the self-identity of an entity and non-existence has reference to 
another entity in respact of another identity. So, the determinants 
of existence and non-existence ate different and, omisequently 
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The third proposition only states the successive occurrence of the 
two propositions noticed above.. Suppose that a jar and a cliair 
are successively perceived in a room and we assert the existence 
of the two entities therein. But the two are not different from 
each one of them. If ‘Uvo’ is but a summation of the units, the third 
proposition is nothing but a summation of the first tw^o. But the 
Jaina here would appeal to experience. That the combination of 
turn units gives rise lo a separate entity is a matter of experience. 
Take for instance the word ‘go.’ It is nothing but the successive 
occurrence of two letters ‘g’ and ‘o-’ That the ^vord ‘go’ is different 
from both ‘g’ or ‘o’ is a matter of perception. If the distinctive 
unity of the w^ord ‘go’ were not a fact, and it were identical with 
the constituent letters, the pronunciation of ‘g’ or ‘o’ would be 
sufficient for communicating the meaning of ‘go.’ It cannot be, 
therefore, denied that the successive presence of two things gives 
rise to a third thing, which has a distinctive individuality from 
the constituent elements. We can elucidate the matter by adding 
further examples. A garland of flowers has no existence outside 
the flower-units, no doubt. But it cannot be denied that the garland 
is different from the flower-units, as the latter, outside the juxta- 
position that gives rise to a garland, do not serve the purpose of a 
garland* It is a matter of experience, and not of pure logic, that 
the combination of two units gives rise to a distinctive third, which 
is both different and non-different from the constituent units. 
The Jaina is emphatically empiricist here as elsewhere, when the 
nature of existence of an entity becomes the object of a doubt. 
The Buddhist and other idealistic logicians would scent a contra- 
diction in such cases, but this is only another instance of the 
incompetency of pure logic to deal with the nature of existents 
a priori, and independently of experience. 

The third proposition, it has been seen, is not a mere redupli- 
cation of the ‘first two. That the combination of the predicates 
of the first two propositions , is a 4ifferent predicate is, we trust, 
pot open to sincere Coptic ft now, consider, whether the 
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the beginning of the present chapter.- ‘The pen exists and does not 
exist’ is the third proposition and ‘the pen is inexpressible^ is the 
fointh proposition. The predicate ‘inexpressible’ is bnt the abbre- 
viated formula for the simultaneous presence of ‘existence and 
non-existence’ in the subject, ‘pen’. Even admitting that there 
is no material difference between the successive presentation and 
the simultaneous presentation of the two attributes in the selfsame 
substratum, the difference in the formal import of the two propo- 
sitions is not liable to doubt. In the third proposition, the principal 
predicate is ‘existence’, and ‘non-existence’ is only its adjectival 
adjunct. In the fourth proposition the predicate consists of both 
existence and non-existence having co-equal status and 
prominence. In the latter proposition ‘non-existence’ is not a 
mere appendix to existence, which is the case in the third propo- 
sition. Thus there is no logical redundancy and this is the logical 
warrant for their separate assertion- 

But this defence of the fourth proposition on grounds of 
formal logic has not commended itself to all. The difference must 
be ontological and objective, otherwise the sevenfold predication 
would be only a matter of subjective necessity, which should not 
have validity apart from its foundation in objective truth. 
Moreover, this formal defence would not preclude the admission 
of two other propositions in addition to the seven. The order of 
predication may be reversed in the third and seventh propositions, 
and this should occasion two other propositions, the predicates 
having different formal import. Thus instead of asserting existence 
and non-existence in the order noted above, one may assert non- 
existence hrst and existence next, e.g., the proposition may be stated 
as ‘The pen does not exist and exists.’ Here the element of non- 
existence is given the formal status of an adjective to ‘existence’, 
and, so, its logical import is different from that of the third. In 
the seventh proposition the same reversal of the order of the two 
elements, existence and non-existence, would yield a' different 
formal import. If formal logic wtr^ tjae ^^terminant 
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fold predicatioiL the introduction of the two additional proposi- 
tions resulting from the admitted formal difference of import 
cannot be debafred by any logic. The difference of the predicates 
in the third and fourth propositions must be shown to be based 
upon a material difference, or either of them has to be expunged. 
Later exponents of the sevenfold dialectic are emphatically of the 
opinion that the difference is material and objective and not fornial 
or subjective. The third predicate assrets the co-equal primacy 
of the two predicates taken together and the fourth predicate 
stands for a new attribute different from both. Let us examine 
the import of the predicates of the seven propositions 
and the material difference of the attributes will become apparent. 

I’he first predicate ‘existence’ is true, as the reality of the j 
subject in its own context cannot be denied- The pen is really 
existent in so far as it is its own self. But this does not give us full 
insight into the nature of the pen. The pen is pen only because 
it is not not-pen. It can have a determinate existence only by virtue 
of its non-existence as anything else than pen. This attribute is 
asserted in the second proposition. Thus, each of the two attri- j 
biites belongs to the pen. But each by itself does not lay bare the i 
individuality, but the two together do. The comprescnce of the 
two, again, does not exhaust the nature of the pen. It is equally 
a felt fact that the com presence gives rise 'to a novel attribute, ,( 

which derives from the two and at the same time is different from ( 

both of them. The attribute, engendered by the synthesis of the f 

two attributes, is different inasmuch as it not only contains the t 

two elements but transforms them. The synthesis of the opposite t 

attributes, existence and non-existence, stated in the third propo- 
sition, is only a synthesis of togetherness. But the fourth predicate 
goes further than this togetherness, inasmuch as it asserts an 
attribute which not only is a compresence of the two, but a novel 
attribute in which the two attributes are dissolved into one. A 
concrete example may illustrate the truth of our contention. A 
beverage is made of several ingredients^ sugar, curd, spices, and 
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SO on. it is a raatter of pereeptioii tliat the beverage has a self- 
ideiiiily oi' its o\vn different from that of the iiigTcdienls- dlic 
beverage is a unit— -an organic wliule. Likewise tlic synthesis of 
the Ovo a< tributes, existence and non-existence, gi\'es rise to a 
no\'el attribute, nviiich transcends the two and at the saiiic time 
comprises them as distinct eiements in its being, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that this novel atlribiitc, whicli cannot be 
grasped by a dciiniie concept and, so. inexpressible by ti definite 
iing'iustic symbol, is tlie exclusive characteristic of a real. I’hat 
inexj^rcssibiliiy or iiidcfiniteness is a haciual eliaraeteristic, and 
tliat it emerges on the synthesis of the opj^osites is a truth v.'hich 
cannot be denied tvithoiit stultifying experience. Ihit tliis docs 
not mean that uie ‘indefinite’ or the ‘inexpressible’ {avahlfn^ya) 
annuls tlie distinctive individuality of tlie elemental atiribuLc.s, 
existence atid non-e?dstence. \Vc must appeal to experience to 
determine the nature of exislents; and, as has been set forth in the 
first chapter, reliance on abstract logic in this matter is more often 
than not a soirrcc of error and positive rnisconceptioti. llie 
indeFinite or inexpressible is felt together with the defmitcs, 
existence and non-exisLcncc- The })en is indefinite, but is felt as 
definite qua existent and non-existent at the same lime. I'hc fifth 
proposition asserts the comprcscncc of ‘existence’ with the 
indefinite, the sixlli affirms tlte compi'cscncc of non-existence, anil 
the seventh completes the modes by affirming the consc('uii\’e 
presence of the two, vdth the ‘indefinite.’ 

The indefinite or the unspeakable is a characteristic concept 
of Jaina philosophy. The Vedaniist has proved that the nattire 
of exist ents, as revealed to empirical knowledge, is a com|.)lcx 
inciefinite, which cannot be characterized either as real, or unreal, 
or both, or neither. By reality the Vedantist understands logical 
being, which does not admit of lapse or negation in time, space 
and its uniformit)'. Phenomenal reals have reality in their own 
context and are non est outside this- context. So, they cannot l>e 
regarded as having reality in their, own right In the ultimate 
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analysis/ phenomenal objects are unspeakable as real or as unreal, 
since reality, absolute and unconditioned, is lacking in them- The 
very fact that they are non-existent elsewhere and elsewhen is 
proof of their lack of reality in their own nature and right. But 
they are not unreal fictions, as they are objects of experience while 
fictions are not. Thus, they are unspeakable and indefinable as 
real or unreal. The Vedantist concludes from these premises that 
the phenomenal objects are the creations of ignoranee, cosmic or 
individual, and are unreal in the absolute sense. The Jaina 
admits the truth of the premises, but does not think that the 
Vedantist conclusion is inevitable. The Jaina does not admit 
that reality is free from determinations. It is experience alone : 
that can give" us insight into the nature of reality, and experience | 
acquaints us with determinate existents. Indeterminate or 
universal existence is only a matter of abstract thought. It has 
been said in the beginning of this chapter that the opposition of 
determinate being with indetermniate being is the starting point 
of the sevenfold dialectic. It has also been made clear that indeter- - 
minate being is only a logical thought and not an ontological 
fact, and that the relation of opposition does not presuppose the 
co-ordinate status of the opposites in the ontological order. The 
Jaina agrees with the Vedantist that reals are indefinites, but this ■ 
does not afford a logical warrant according to the Jaina for I 
declaring them to be unreal appearance, engendered by ignorance. 1 
It is not untrue because it cannot be expressed by a single positive i 
concept. We have to take it as it is, although it refuses to fit in [ 
with the logical apparatus, as employed by traditional philosophy. ? 

I take the liberty of quoting the pregnant observations of Prof. | 
K- C. Bhattacharya and present them in spite of their difficulty ; 
to the reader without any comments. Prof. Bhattacharya ivitli 
his microscopic vision has seized hold of the secret Of Jaina thought 
and no better elucidation seems possible. , “The determinate exis- 
tent is ... . being and negation as distingiiishably together, together 
by what the Jaina calls kramarpa'^a. The given indefinite—the 
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‘unspeakable’ or avahtavya as ii has been called as distinct from 
the definite existent, presents something other than consecutive 
togetherness;^ it implies sahdrpana or co-presentation which 
amounts to non-distinction or indeterminate distinction of being 

and negation It is objective as given, it cannot be said to 

be not a particular position nor to be non-existent. At the same 
time it is not the definite distinction of position and existence, it 
represents a category by itself. The common sense principle 
implied in its recognition is that what is given cannot be rejected 
simply because it is inexpressible by a single positive concept, A 
truth has to be admitted if it cannot be got rid of even if is not 
understoodT^ ■ 

Section II 

Vve now propose to discuss the import of each term of the 
‘propositions. Each term is logically significant and the significance 
of the terms contributes to the significance of the propsition as a 
whole. Let us consider the first two propositions. The first 
proposition is : ‘The jar exists certainly in a context {sydd asty 
em ghdtah). The formal definition of the first proposition may 
be propounded in the following terms. It is an affirmative 
proposition which asserts a positive fact without negating other 
daaracteristics in respect of a subject. In the example given the 
jar is the subject and ‘exists’ is the predicate, which is a property 
Of the jar. The second proposition may be formally defined as 
follows. I ‘It is a negative proposition importing negation of a 
oeftain property ^vithout negating other characteristics.’ ‘The 
, jar does not certainly exist in another context.’ In the original 
proposition in Sanskrit two qualifying prepositions, viz., sycit and 
eva are employed. It is difficult to find exact ecpiivalents of these 

1. The matter of predication of tlie third proposition. 

Si. The Jama theory of Anekunta-Vdda by Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya, 
P. 13. The italics are mine,’ ■ r • ' . 
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two terms in English. have tentatively rendered as 'in a 
context’ and as ‘certainly.’ We are conscious of the inadequacy 
of the English terms to connote the sense that the original terms 
signify. But the elucidation of the meaning of the terms will 
serve to preclude misconception and so we clo not wait for exact 
equivalents. In our opinion the term sydt is untranslatable. Let 
us examine the logical value of the terms of the first proposition. 
The particle ‘certainly’ (eva) logically necessary inasmuch as 
it serves to exclude an undesirable consec]uence. The existence 
of the jar is to be understood as existence in reference to its own 
context constituted by its own individuality and specific spatio- 
temporal setting, and not in reference to a different 

context. The particle ‘certainly’ (eva) is calculated to 

exclude this contingency. It helps to clarify the import of the 
predicate that it relates to the subject in reference to a particular 
context and not in a different reference. The negative implication 
is derived from the use of the particle eva, which we have tenta 
tively translated as ‘certainly.’ It has a restrictive force and this 
should be understood as the meaning of the English equivalent- 
The exact implication of eva in the proposition is the exclusion 
of the negation of ‘existence.’ The predicate ‘existence’ is 
affirmed of the subject, and this affirmation can be significant, only 
if the predicate belongs as a matter of necessity to the subject. 
The element of necessity is indicated by the adverb ‘certainly' 
(jeva). It means that the predicate is a necessary conconaitant pf 
the connotation of the subject, though not a part of .it. It may bo 
a synthetic proposition and the predicate may be a new attribute. 
But the very fact of predication implies that the attribute is not 
absent in the subject- The adverb ‘certainly’ implies that the 
attribute predicated is a necessary concomitant of the connotation 
of the subject, though not a part of the implication of the te 
and the negation of the opposite’ follows from* the necessity o 
relation that is emphasised by. it . (ewa)... “ 

The term sycit is untranslatabk' Ip means th^t 
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possesses a manifold of attributes. In the proposition sydd ghato 
'sty eva ilie particle implies that the subject is a manifold of 
attributes of which the predicate is one as a matter of fact. That 
the predicate is one of the attributes possessed by the subject and 
that as a matter of necessity is implied by the term ‘certainly V {eva). 
The full meaning of the first proposition may thus be stated as 
follows : "The jar is a substance of which ‘existence’ is one attribute 
as a matter of necessity among the plurality of attributes that 
belongs to it.” The phrase ‘as a matter of necessity’ implies that 
the predicate is never absent in the subject. It may be urged that 
the element of necessity is falsely introduced inasmuch as the 
opposite of existence, viz. non-existence, is also predicated of it in 
the second proposition. And the form of the proposition being 
the same, existence and non-existence, both being predicates, 
would belong to the subject as a matter of necessity. This seems 
, to be a case of self-contradiction. But the Jaina does not find any 
contradiction in the two predicates belonging to the same subject, 
' as existence and non-existence are determinate. If they were 
indeterminate, the contradiction would be inevitable. And the 
contradiction would again be irresistible if existence and non- 
^ existence were affirmed of the subject in the same reference. The 
jar is existent as a jar and non-existent as other-than-jar. There 
is no contradiction here. But if the jar were affirmed to be 
existent and non-existent both as a jar, the contradiction would 
be apparent. As in the first two propositions existence and non- 
existence are predicated in a determinate sense, there is no con- 
tradiction between them. 

It is worthy of remark that the qualifying phrases sydt and 
eva are not absolutely* indispensable for logical precision- It is 
necessary for those who have not realized the indeterminate 
nature of reality. Reals are indeterminate in the sense that they 
cannot be determined as possessing only such and swch' attributes 
and not the rest. The particle syat Is employed only tbbraphasise 
this truth. But it is not necessary for a person who |j| av?are of 
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the manifoldness of reals. Similarly the particle is redundant. 
They are employed only to guard against a customary misconcep- 
tion, and if such misconception be not present, they are not 
logically necessary. But a logical discourse is always aimed at 
persons, who arc in doubt, but incjiuisitive for truth, and with 
regard to such persons the logical form has its significance and 
necessity. 

Let us now sum up the results of the analysis of the import 
of the individual terms and determine the total import of the 
propositions. The import of the first proposition is thus to be 
stated as follows : "The jar is possessed of existence as determined 
by its own nature and so on.” The second proposition means 


‘The jar is possessed of non-existence as determined by other 
individuality and so on.’ ' The existence and non-existence that 
are predicated of the subject are determinate. ‘The jar used as 
the subject in the proposition is only illustrative. We can 
substitute any existent for it and the predicate will relate to 
it. And as regards the predicates, ‘existence’ or ‘non-existence, 
they are also specific instances’ and can be replaced by any other 
attribute. The principle governing predication is that an 
attribute is necessarily concomitant with its negative. Whatever 
attribute, quality or action,. may be predicated, it can be tru 
of a subject only in reference to a context. The jar, for instance, 
exists in so far as it possesses the nature of jar and does not exist 
in the nature of a pen. Existence is determined by non-existenc 
and vice versa. We have seen in the second chapter that non 
existence is a case of other-existence. The jar is the non-existenc 
of the pen and vice versa. Existence without reference to and 
independent of individual entities is only an abstraction o 
thought. ‘A’ can have existence because it has not existenc 
Existence is always concrete and ks sucli is defined and dete 
by other concrete existence. In bthet words, existence ca 
separated from what exists, though .it is distinguishable 
What is said of existence also holds good pf 
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real is possessed of infinite attributes and these cannot be separated 
from the real. Tliey are one ^vdth the real in the sense that, they 
have no existence apart from and independent of the real, in which 
they are embodied. Thus all attributes arc determinate in the 
sense of having determinate being. And determinate being means 
being in a particular reference outside which it is simply non est. 
So being and non-bcing are correlates and the predication of one 
implies the predication of the other. 

it foliotrs then that the negative proposition is as much true 
as the affirmative one- It has been contended by others that being 
or existence.^ constitutes the nature of a j'cal and non-being only 
relates to another real. The import of the predicate in the 
proposition 'The jar exists’ is that existence is a part and parcel 
of the reality of the jar. 'The jar does not exist’ is really an 
apparent proposition, having only a formal similarity with the 
affirmative proposition. .The predicate 'non-existence’ does not 
in reality belong to the jar as a jar, but to what is not jar. 
The Jaina is also agreed that the negation of the attribute has 
reference to something else. The jar really exists as jar and nol 
as pen. So negation of existence can have reference to the pen 
and other things, which are not jar. If the non-existence of pen 
were an attribute of the jar, the colour, shape and other character- 
istics of the pen should also be the attributes of the jar. But this 
is absiml. The Jaina, hoTvever, does not think that the two cases 
are similar or that the contention, is tenable. The colour, shape 
and other qualitites of the pen are the exclusive properties of the 
pen and so cannot be predicated of any thing else. But non- 
existence-as-pen .is an attribute of the jar. The jar has a self- 
existence and a self-identity which is inseparable from its non- 
existence-as'-jar.. As has been said above^ existence has no objective 
status apart from the concrete real, and since one real is distin- 


.1. The Jaina does hot distinguish between being and mfetenee, which 
are always concrete.. A . . „ 
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guished from anothei’ real, existence of one is ipso facto 
distinguished from that of others- That one existence is distinct 
from another existence means that the two are not identical, that is 
to say, each has an identity of its own, which can be understood 



fully in reference to another existence. To know is to distinguish. 
A thing can be known fully as it is in itself only when it is known 
to be what it is not. It is really difficult to determine the status ol 
the element of negation in the knowledge of a real— whether it is 
antecedent or consequent to the knowledge of the positive aspect. 
But the cjuestion of precedence is not material. It is undeniable 
that conception of a real is a complex of a positive and a negative 
aspect. The Jaina does not seem to be wrong when he insists that 
the determinate cognition of a real as what it is and as what it is 
not is a matter of intuition, sensuous or non-sensuous according 
to the nature of the object. It has been said in the fourth chapter 
that conceptual knowledge according to the Jaina is as much 
derived from objective reality as sense-intuition is. 

Another consideration may be put forward in favour of the 
Jaina contention. ‘The jar does not exist’ is a proposition which 
has the same formal consistency as the affirmative proposition has. 
If non-existence be a characteristic, it must have a substratum ’of 
its own. The Naiyayika would have us believe that it belongs to 
what is not-jar, since existence as pen and the like is denied of the 
jar, and the jar’s non-existence is equivalent, to the negation of 
existence as pen. But that only shifts the difficulty and does not 
solve it. The coincidence of non-existence and existence in the 
pen again would raise the same difficulty^ The pen is a pen 
because it is not not-pen, that is to say, jar and the like. The nega- 
tion of not-pen is thus as much an element of its being as the pen- 
character is. The Jaina again substantiates his position by a 
different line of approach. He examined the implication of the 
substantive-adjective relation rnl^d ' arrives at the same result. 
‘Whatever is ail adjectival detetmiuitipli is necessarily concomit- 
ant with its opposite. The predicate is an adjectival determination. 
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The predicate is concomitant with its opposite.’ 1. his is a perfect 
syllogistic argument and is also materially true. 1 ake any proposi- 
tion and the truth will be obvious. ‘The pen is red’ is a proposi- 
tion with ‘red’ as the predicate. Now; the predicate ‘red’ has 
signihcance only, because it is a determinate attribute, which it is 
by virtue of its negation of the opposite, not-red. Many things 
may be not-red, but the negation of not-red would apply only to 
what is red. The iniplication of the proposition ‘the pen is red’ is 
that ‘the pen is not not-red as distinguished from diamond.’ Not 
only is the law true of positive attributes, but it equally holds good 
of negative attributes also. ‘The pen is not red,’ though apparently 
a negative proposition, has a positive inlplkation- The pen has 
some colour, which we know to be different from red. Even in 
what is held to be an absolutely negative proposition, e.g„ ‘Air 
has no colour,' the negation of colour has a positive implication 
in that colour is existent in some other substance. If we now apply 
the law to the cases under consideration, we shall see that the 
propositions ‘The jar exists’ and ‘the jar does not exist’ are rather 
complementary to one another and not inconsistent. Existence, 
being a predicate and an adjective, must be concomitant its 
opposite, non-existence, and similarly non-existciicc, being a 
predicate, will be concomitant with existence^ The Vedantist 
complains of contradiction in the coincidence of existence and non- 
existence in one substratum. But the Jaina is emphatic in his 
repudiation of the charge. There is no incompatibility, as the 
existence of a thing qua itself and non-existence qua others are 
not unperceived. It is non-perception of co-existence, which is 
the determinant of . contradiction, but this is conspicuous by its 
absence here. It is not a fact that existence is incongruent with 
non-existence, or that one supersedes the other as light does 
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o£ Contradiction in the first chapter and ttie arguments need not 
be reproduced here. 

The justification o£ the first two propositions in the chain o£ 
sevenfold predication has drawn us into a discourse on the subject- 
predicate relation. But the. position adopted by the Jaina involves 
him in open conflict with the N aiy ay ika and we cannot avoid 
adverting to the controversy even though it may necessitate a 
digTession- 

Tlie Naiyay ika believes in certain facts which are always 
existent and their opposites are inconceivable. For example, 
‘expressible,’ ‘cognisable’ ‘knowable’ are attributes which are not 
inapplicable to anything and as such have no opposites. They 
are universally predicable. But as they have no opposites the 
Jaina's position that alT predicates' arc concomitant with their 
opposites cannot hold good in these cases- . Is there anything which 
is inexpressible or unknowable ? To assert that A exists and is 
inexpressible or unknowable involves self-contradiction, inasmuch 
the very assertion of it as A presupposes its being known and the 
act of assertion constitutes its expression. This is certainly a 
plaiigible argument against the Jaina position. But the plausibility 
will not bear scrutiny. ‘Knowablity’ is a definite conc^t and it 
can have a meaning only if it negates its opposite. If a thing is called 
knowable by virtue of its being cognised by an accredited instru- 
ment of cognition, then of course fictions are not knowable. So j 
the opposite of ‘knowable’ will not be ivanting, ,• If, however, 
‘knowable’ be taken to stand for ‘thinkable,’ then also such expres- ■ 
sioiis as “square circle” are available as the examples of ‘unthink- j 
able.’ The question can be decided by a . dilemma. Is tlic i 
expression ‘unknowable’ unmeaning? It cannot be entirely 
meaningless, as nobody would then, care to assert it or feci called : 
upon to rebut it. So the, opposite * of ‘knowable’ is not absent. • 
Further if we descend foom^eireplm of abstract speculation to the ' 
field of concrete reals, shidl ; have : to acknowledge that the 
proposition, ‘The jar h knowable* afljkms the predicate in a deter- 1 
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minate sense. 71ie jar is knowable as a jar and not as a pen. Here 
the ‘pen’ will stand as its opposite. So ail concepts, in so far as 
they have meaning, will have their opposites. I’he Naiyayika’s 
advocacy of purely positit'c attributes thus cannot create a difliculty 
for the Jai]ia standpoint- 'I'he fact can be made further clear 
from the consideratio]i that the Naiyayika would not have an 
occasion to make such assertions as that there are ]jurely ]30sitivc 
attributes, if there rvas no possibility of dispute, lire Naiyayika 
may succeed in exposing the inconsistency in the position of the 
opponent who would deny it. But the very necessity of logical 
defence shows that ‘unknowable’ may be logically untenable, but 
psychologically possible. As regards ‘exjn'cssibility’ the Jaina docs 
not think it to be ivithout its opposite, lliis has been made 
clear in our treatment of the concept of inexpressibility in Chapter 
V. We have seen that the law that the predicable attribute has 
its negative concomitant holds good also in the case of so-called 
purely positive attributes. We must consider the cases of fictions, 
e.g.j sky-flo^ver, a barren woman’s son, square-circle, phoenix, 
centaur and the like. Nobody would commit ’ the absurdity of 
supposing that they are existent in any reference. These absolutely 
unreal fictions are logically prcdicable, but they have no positive 
conconntant, -which they should have if the latv of the mutual 
implication of opposites w’-cre universally true. But the Jaina 
would not take these fictions as purely negative ideas. If they are 
thinkable, they exist as tliought constructions, though not as 
objective facts. Ahciivcd from this point of view their objective 
non-existcnce is found to be commensurate -with conceptual 
existence. It is not maintained that the ncgativ^c concomitant 
shoidd have coordinate statiis—an objective non-existence having 
subjective existence as its implicate or vice versa tvill equally meet 
the rec|uirements of the law- And if we look deeper, coordinate 
status of the positive and negative concomitants can also be 
discov^ered in these cases,. These fictions are complex construc- 
tions of incongruous elements. Both squiire and circle, sky and 
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flower, a barren ivoman and a son, are objectiveiy existent facts. 
But their combination is only non-existent. So the concomitance 
of existence and non-existence is found to hold good in these cases 
also. 

The law of concomitance of opposites is only a deduction 
from the Jaina conception of determinateness of existence and as 
such holds good of all reals, irrespective of their role in logical 
thought. We have applied the law to predicates, but that is only 
by way of illustration. Predicate or subject, the law holds good 
of all facts. The conception of determinate existence is in direct 1 
opposition to the Vediintist position of one universal existence 
which admits of no negation. It is again opposed to the Fluxist | 
position that non-existence is only a liction. A determinate j 
existence is a complex of existence and non-existence, both being | 
real elements of it. ITe first proposition is thus in need of being 
supplemented by the second— each being an incomplete description 
taken by itself. Let us notv elucidate the import of the proposi- 
tions in the light of the results of our speculations. ‘The jar exists* I 
woidd thus be correctly interpreted as ‘X (the jar) is the substra- 
tum of existence as determined by the nature of jar.’ The existence 
predicated of the jar is thus determinate and we mean this when 
we further amplify the original proposition^ ‘The jar exists’, by 
adding the restrictive clause ‘as jar’ to it. The second proposition 
is ‘The jar does not exist’ which is further amplified as ‘The jar 
does not exist as pen and so on.’ The non-existence of the jar is 
determined by the pen and the like which stand for the whole class 
of not-jar. The negative particle ‘not’, in connection with the verb 
means ‘non-existence’ and the latter is determined by the pen and 
the like. The non-existence predicated would thus bc‘ deter- 
minate. Tlie full import of the second proposition thus amounts 
to the following —‘The jar is thO' substratum of non-existence as 
determined by the nature of pen-ahd-the-Uko.; As non-existence 
is identical with the reality in which it subsists, the non-existence of 
pen and the like would be ideiifical withiM pf- The piopositions 
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only affirm the truths whicli have been established by us in the 
second chapter. 

We have repeatedly asserted that existence and non-existence 
are always detciTiiinate, Existence is determined by the specific 
nature or individuality of the subject (svarnpa) and non-existence 
is in its turn determined by the nature or individuality of things, 
which are different from the subject {par amp a). There are also 
other determina.nts of existence and non-existence, viz.:, substance 
location (to and time (/m/a). What are we to 
understand by these determinants ? To return to the example 
given, ‘The jar exists,' the predicate ‘existence’ is said to be 
determined by the nature of the jar. But what is the exact signi- 
ficance of the expression ‘nature’ of the jar? The Jaina answers 
the question in his characteristic way. It is not necessary according 
to him to enter into a metaphysical discourse to determine the 
nature of the jar. It all depends upon the universe of discourse. 
By ‘the nature of the jar’ one can understand the connotation of 
the term, which, in terms of ontology, is the uniform attribute or 
attributes that characterize all jars, and by ‘the nature of others’ 
one can understood the connotation of the terms expressing pen 
and the like. The existence of the jar would thus be defermined 
by the attributes which invariably present themselves to our mind 
when we think of the jar. The result is the same. A jar exists 
so far as it possesses the attributes which we associate with it in 
our thought. If a jar were to exist as partaking of the attributes 
of a pen, the jar would not be distinguishable from the pen. And 
if, again, it did not exist as possessed of the attributes which 
characterize it just as it does not exist as possessed of the attributes of 
pen and the like, it would .be a non-entity like a sky-flower. The 
nature of a real is, however, composed of an infinite number of 
attributes, which cannot be fully comprehended by the limited 
intellect that mankind normally possesses. But that does not make 
our knowledge unreal or false, though undoubtedly it must be 
incomplete as we are at present constituted. Any attribute tljat 
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we compreliend in a real will be a real part o£ its nature- What 
is necessary in a philosophical discourse is that we must stick to it 
throughout. Thus, one is at liberty to think of the jar as a name, as 
a substance, or as a mode. And in affirming its existence wc must 
remember that the predicate belongs to the subject in respect of 
the nature in which we understand it. The predication of non- 
existence likewise will have reference to a nature other than this. 
It is quite legitimate again to take the jar in a very restricted 
sense, for example, as possessed of a distinctive magnitude. The 
affirmation of existence of the jar would then be determined by 
this magnitude and the negation of existence would then be 
determined by other magnitude, which it does not possess. The 
logical consequences will be the same in spite of the variation of 
our conception, as the affirmation and negation of existence will 
have reference to the particular conception. Thus, if the jar as 
possessed of the name, or the mode or magnitude were not to exist 
qua these determinations like the pen, it would be a non-entity, 
and if it were again to exist in respect of opposite determinations, 
it would not be distinguishable from things which possess the 
latter determinations. We do not think it necessary to multiply 
instances. What is necessary is to recognize the metaphysical truth 
that things are possessed of an , infinite plurality of attributes and 
the predication of one among these attributes is not false, though 
it is admittedly incomplete as a description of the nature of the 
subject. Every one of these attributes is true, but it would be a 
mistake, which is however traditional, to suppose that these alone 
constitute the nature of things. 

We are now to consider the nature of other determinants^ 
viz., substance, time and location, which we have referred to. The 
word ‘substance’ (dravya) here stands, for the material or stuff of 
which it is made. The substance of the jar is thus clay- It exists 
as made of this material, and is . non-existent -'iti respect of another 
material, e.g., gold. The proposition ‘the; jar exists* is thus to be 
completed by the insejfcion .nf the phrase ‘of clay.’ 
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The jar o£ clay exists and not the jar of gold. That -the material 
stuff is a necessary determinant of the predicate is obvious from 
the consideration that it has the same logical consequences as the 
first determinant notified above. Thus if the jar were to exist 
in respect of another material, it would not be possible to assert 
that the jar is of clay and not of gold. A rich man may have a jar 
made of gold. But the gold jar would not be the same thing as the 
clay-jar. The difference is due to the difference of the material, 
though shape, size and functions may be similar. The difference of 
material is only an instance of the difference of substance. The 
jar exists in clay and has no reality outside it. Hie same triilh 
holds in the case of qualities also. The (pialitics must inhere in 
their respective substances and outside these substances, they have 
no being- Even in the case of those cjuaiities tsdiich are known to 
inhere in more than one substance, the determination of the 
existence of these qualities by means of substance is also not 
wanting. Conjunction and disjunction, for instance, are qualities 
which relate to two things. It requires two things to be conjoined 
together and two again for one to be disjoined from the other. 
Though one substance cannot determine the existence of these cpia- 
lities, the two together as their substrates will have the determining 
influence. Conjunction and disjunction can have existence only 
in their own substrates and not in others. Thus, the third substance 
will determine their non-existence. If these attributes were to 
have indeterminate substance, that is to say, if they could be 
supposed to exist in other substances than those in which they 
actually exist, the predicate of determinate conjunction or dis- 
junction would be impossible. And if again they were not to 
exist even in their own substrates as they do not, in fact, in different 
substrates, they would be non-existent fictions. 

Similarly, location is to be taken into account as determinant 
of the existence of things. The jar exists on the ground and not 
on the wall. The ground will be the specific location of the jar 
and the wall will be the location of other than jar. If a jar were 
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lo exist both in its own location and in the location of other things, 
the jar would not be a cletenninate existent. And if it were not 
to exist even in its own location, it would not exist anywhere, as it 
admittedly does not exist outside its own location. Location is 
thus a determinant of the existence of things, which are what they 
are by virtue of their possession of specific locations, ^vhich cannot 
be interchanged. 

Time again is a determinant of existence- The jar exists in 
its own tinic\ and not in other time. The jar’s own time is the 
present time and other time is the past or the future. If time 
were not a determinant of its existence, the jar could exist in the 
past and the future and thus would be an eternal substance. By 
the ‘present time’ we .must understand the duration of time during 
rvhich a jar endures. It has an upper and a lower limit constituted 
by its origin and its end. The upper limit separates the past from 
the present and the lower limit furnished by the end of the jar 
constitutes the future. Certainly it is absurd to suppose that the 
jar can exist in all these three diyisions of time, or to suppose that it 
does not exist in its own time as it does not in the past and the 
future. The Vedantist denies then’eality of these determinations, 
but the denial of determinations is itself a case of determina- 
tion. But unless a person is prepared to acquiesce in the Vedantist’s 
conclusion, or the ^unyavadin’s conclusion that nothing exists, 
he will have to accept the findings of the Jaina on the reality of 
these determinations. The full import of the proposition ‘the jar 
exists’ is thus to be elucidated as follows : ‘The jar is the substra- 
tum of existence as determined by the nature of the jar, its 
substance (of clay), its present time, and itS; own location.’ The 
non-existence of the jar would likewise be determined by reference 
to time, place and substance. . ■ ; 

The affirmation .o£ tb$. universal proposition, that tlie nature 
of reals is determine^- by. the fourfold iiitprnal determinant as 
what it is and by the,fourf<dd extemalr determinant as what it is 
not, raises a problem- about fhes^. determinants themselves. Arc 
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the determinants determinate ? I£ so, they must have internal and 
external determinants. And the same question will be raised 
regarding the second set, which again will re(|Liirc a third set of 
internal and external determinants, and the third set will require 
a fourth set and so on to infinity, llie universal necessity insisted 
upon will lead to a regressus ad mjmitum and the denial of this 
necessity at any stage will amount to surrender of a fundamental 
doctrine. It may be maintained on die analogy of the final self- 
determined stage that reals may be self-determined. l"hc Jaina 
meets the problem by taking his stand upon concrete realism. 

He refuses to accept the solution that experience determines the 
nature of things as it is without reference to any determinant, 
external or internal. In the determination of the nature of reals 
the Jaina banks upon the testimony of experience, but he refuses 
to be a party to deliberate or imdeliberate twisting of it. It is 
experience which envisages a real determined as existent and 
non-existent by its internal and external determinants respectively. 

If a priori considerations were depended upon in the determina- 
tion of reality, there tvould be no check and no uniform standard. 

A real is to be accepted to be what it is found to be in experience. 

The dictum ‘Things are determined by their proofs’^ cannot be 
denied. If the knowledge of the determinant required another 
determinant, we would admit its necessity. If it did not require 
such determinants, we -would not insist upon it. If the determina- 
tion of the nature of the ‘determinant actually depends upon 
another determinant, that need not cause a dillicuhy- A thing 
has a nature of its o\vn and if the determination of the nature 
actually requires another nature of its own and that is found in ' 
experience, the -first nature will be determined. And the second 
nature may or may not have a third nature. What is determined 
by another or is determined by itself has to be discovered 

— — • ■' . ■■■■- — 
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by experieiiGe. The matter can be explained by reference 
to concrete facts. The specific nature (svarupa) of a 
self {jlva) is to change into mental states and this 
mental change assumes one form as cognitive activity. Thus 
cognitive activity will be its internal determinant and the 
absence of cognitive activity will be its external determinant. 
This determinant again has its specific determinants. Thus 
cognition is of two kinds—mediate or iion-perceptual and 
immediate or perceptual. The nature of immediate cognition is 
its lucidity (vaihdya) and that of the mediate is the lack of lucidity. 
Immediate or perceptual cognition lias again two varieties—perfect 
and imperfect. Perfect perception is cognisant of the complete 
nature of all things and imperfect perception takes note of parts 
of things. T is thus a matter of experience whether a determinant 
has another determinant. If a determinant is found ultimately to 
be self-explanatory and self-determinant, there is no reason 
whatsoever to question its validity. 

The contention that everything should be regarded 
as self-determined on the analogy of such determinants is 
a piece of hollow sophistry. Now, consciousness is found 
to reveal itself and its objects. Will it be a sound 
argument to maintain that brute material facts should be 
self-revelatory like consciousness ? The nature of reals should be 
determined to be, exactly what they are found to be and not 
otherwise. Fire is hot and water is cold, though both are 
substances. Is it souniJl logic to argue that fire should be cold like 
water, as both are substances ? The difficulty raised . by the 
opponent regarding tlie nature of determinants is thus found to 
be imaginary. As regards external determinants, there is absolutely 
no problem, since the number of reals being infinite and their 
nature being distinct and different in each, the nature of one can 
be easily distinguished from that of others^ It cannot be main- 
tained that things may be numerically difaent, yet they may have 
the same nature. ‘A’ is different from 'B’ because ‘A’ has a nature 
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different from that of’ ‘B’. Eidicr it lias to be said that there is 
no plurality of things, or their different nature is to be conceded. 
Even if more that one entity is admitted, the second will determine 
the first and the first will determine the second externally. The 
difficulty about external determination is thus nGmexistent. And 
as regards internal determination wc have shown that the difficulty 
is a figment of pure logic. 

Another problem and we shall finish ivith the first two pro- 
positions. Let us examine the relation of subject and predicate in 
the first proposition. Let the proposition be ‘The self exists.^ Is 
‘existence,’ the predicate in the proposition, different and distinct 
from the subject, ‘self ? Or, arc they identical ? If the subject 
and predicate meant the self-identical thing, the relation of subject 
and predicate, substantive and adjective, and the relation of 
coincidence of the predicate with the connotation of the subject in 
the subject (sdmdnadhikaranyo) would not be possible. The 
subject and the predicate denoting the same thing would be two 
synonymous terms and the proposition woidd be tautologous. The 
statement of either the subject or the predicate would be sufficient. 
Of course it is possible to regard all pro}>osiLions as analytical in 
character. But we do not solve the problem by such termino- 
logical devices. An analytical proposition is a proposition none 
the less. If the predicate did not mean anything different from 
the subject and vice versa, it is patent on the face of it that there 
would be no proposition. The problem is, ‘Is a proposition 
.possible’? We see that it is not possible, if the subject and the 
predicate are of self-identical import. The self-same difficulty is 
confronted even in ^vhat are 'called synthetic propositions. Let 
the proposition be ‘The pen is red.’ It is a synthetic proposition 
inasmuch as the predicate, ‘red,’ stands for a (piality which does'not 
folloiv from the coiiuotation of the subject. But the question 
may be I’aised, does red mean the same thing as the subject ? Are 
they identical in meaning? If the answer be in the ^affirmative, 
Uic objection of tautology stands unrefuted. Apart from this 
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diniculty whicli is comoion to ali propositioBs, tlie propositions 
‘the pen exists’ or ‘the self exists’ are instanees, in which the 
23robleni is further aggravated by grave difficulties. The 
predicate ‘existence’ is to be asserted of all entities and if the 
relation of the predicate to the subject were ‘identity’ all entities 
would become identical, being identical with a self-same predicate, 
‘existence.’ This will be manifest from analysis of the proposition 
we have taken for consideration, viz., ‘The self exists.’ The self is 
identical with existence, which is identical with all that 
exists. 'Ilie result is, the seif would be everything. This 
is the conclusion of the Vedantist, but a realist would not take it 
to be true. 

Identity cannot then be the relation between the subject and 
the predicate in a proposition, because of its untoward conse- 
quences, one logical and another ontological. The logical 
consequence of this viewds the fallacy of tautology and the onto- 
logical consequence is The abolition of diversity and pluralism. 
Vedanta deduces these very consequences as evidence of the 
unreality of diversity, but a realist cannot be a party to it. Let us 
then consider the other alternative. Let the relation between 
the subject and the predicate be one of difference. ‘The pen is 
red’ is a proposition. If the pen ^ivere different from ‘red,’ it wc^ld 
not be red, and if ‘red’ were different from the pen, it would not 
be affirmed of it. But the difficulty is accentuated in a pronounced 
form in the proposition, ‘The self exists.’ If the self were , different 
from existence, it would have no existence and it would be a 
fiction. And as has been observed before, existence being a 
universal predicate, each ' and every thing would be a fiction, 
being the subject of ‘existence’ and being different from it like the 
self. The consequence will be nothingness of the universe— the 
conclusion of sfinyavdda. The consequences are equally fatal to 
logic and realism. But it is equally difficult to maintain that the 
relation of the subject and the predicate is iielther numerical 
identity noy numerical difference, s|iyce the. ty/o arc contradictorily 
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opposed and the denial of one involves the afErmation of the other 
according to the Law of Excluded Middle. 

The Naiyfiyika solves the problem by means of 
/inherence’ {samavdya). He would have it that though 
existence be different from the self, the former can be 
in the latter by relation oi samavdy a or inherence. Existence 
inheres in the self, though numerically different from it. But 
samavdya or inherence is a logical fiction apart from identity-cum- 
difference, which is the Jaina position. We shall examine this 
Nydya-Vaisesika concept in a separate chapter and shall see that 
it is only a device of philosophical escapism. The Jaina meets 
the difficulty by practically denying its reality. The difficulty is 
a creation of abstract logic, which the Jaina has condemned. The 
relation of the subject and the predicate is neither identity alone 
nor difference alone, but both together. If ‘existence’, as the 
predicate, were identical with the subject, the subject would be 
absolutely existent, and if it were different, the subject would be 
absolutely non-existent. But concrete reals are neither absolutely 
existent, nor absolutely non-existent. They are existent and non- 
existent both. If the predicate ‘existence’ be taken to stand for 
the' whole substance, being concurrent with it, the relation can 
be taken to be identity. Existence as an attribute has no objectivity 
apart from the subject and is inseparable from it. Inseparability 
is concomitant with identity. The identity of a real is inseparable 
from it, A\nd only that is inseparable from aTeal which constitutes 
its identity, Existenc inseparable from the self or the pen, 
because it cOhstitutes its identity. But though inseparable and so 
identical, it does not constitute the whole of the identity. The 
pen and the self are both identical with existence, but still they 
are different and diverse, because existence is only a part of their 
being. We have to admit that the subject and the predicate are 
identical and diferent both, because we cannot get rid of the two, 
unless we are prepared to escape into the stranglehold of Vedant^ 
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or to court intellectiial death whicli the nihilism of sunyavdda 
holds out as a temptation. 

Section III 

W completed the survey of the first two propositions 

and discussed all the relevant problems in connection therewith. 
We now propose to survey the remaining propositions. ‘The jar 
exists and does not exist (in their relevant contexts)’ is the third 
proposition. Herein the two attributes, existence and non- 
existence^ are successively predicated of the subject, ‘jar.’ It has 
already been established that the two attributes together from a 
different attribute from each of them and the resulting attribute 
is not a mere mechanical juxtaposition of two^ separate attributes, 
predicated respectively in the first and the second proposition. 
We shall further discuss and evaluate the objections that have been 
advanced by the absolutist philosophers against the entire system 
of predication at the end of the chapter. The import of the predi- 
cate and of the subject has been fully discussed and that makes 
further discussion of the import of the proposition unnecessary. 
As regards the fourth proposition, the crux of the problem centres 
upon the predicate ‘inexpressible’ and we have discussed thread- 
bare all the problems involved in the concept in the preceding 
chapter. It will be sufficient to observe here that the fourth pro- 
position may be defined as one in which the attribute of inexpres- 
sibility is predicated of the subject. But inexpressibility is not 
the sole and sufficient characteristic. It is only one among many. 
That it is a different attribute from the predicates of the "first, 
second and third propositions has been fully made out and we 
do not see anything to add to what has been said already. 

I'he Jaina prefaces all the propositions by the word 'sydij 
which indicates that it is only a partial characterization. Our pre- 
vious investigations have made the task of explaining the remaining 
propositions rather an, easy affair. The fifth proposition asserts 
the compresence of two attribtdes, existence and inexpressibility. 
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Both are real and necessary attributes. Existence relates to the 
subject qua a sul^siance in respect of its internal determinations. 
The ‘inexpressibility’ is an attribute wliich relates to the substance 
standing in the relation of identity and distinction to its changing 
modes, llie subject, so far as it is identical with and immanent in 
the changing modes, tsdiich are continually passing from being 
into non-being, is certainly not expressible by a word. It is also 
beyond the reach of logical thought, but is to be apprehended in 
intuitive experience alone. Logic can show only the possibility 
of such a concept. The sixth proposition stresses the negative 
aspect together Tvith the attribute of inexpressibility. Each one of 
these attributes has been proved to be true of the subject and the 
compressence of the two is also a matter of fact, dlie seventh 
proposition asserts existence-cum-non-existence-ciim-inexpressibi- 
lity.’ It gives a fuller and more comprehensive picture than the 
preceding ones, but does not supplant them. The predicated 
attribute is a synthesis of these attributes, ^vhich are separately 
asserted in three propositions. It has been shown that synthesis 
is not a mere summation, but entails the emergence of a new 
attribute different from the three elements. The seventh predicate 
is thus not a reduplication. It is one and three attributes at the 
same time. If it mere three, it would be superOiious. But the 
unity is not secured by superseding tlic elements. The elements 
are preserved intact with ail their individuality and it is through 
their co-operation that the seventh attri]>ute is evolved into being, 
fEach of the seven propositions has been examined and none 
has been found to be unnecessary in virtue of tlie predicates being 
in each case new and real. The predicates from the third onward 
are' synthetic in character, but their separate individuality has 
been, proved. Each proposition constitutes an estimation of 
reality, which has been cither advocated by a school of philosophers 
as a matter of historcial fact or is capable of being entertained as 
a possible evaluation. The Sahkhya believes in one Prakrti, the 
prius of the material world. It is ^ substance which is widei^oing 
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constant change into modes and attributes. But still the plurality 
constituted by the inodes is ignored and the unity is thought to be 
the sole characteristic. The assertion of the first proposition 
would explain the SdnkJiya position. But this is only a partial 
and incomplete representation of reality. The Jaina supplements 
it by the second proposition, and the remaining inodes^ being 
consec|uential, would ipso facto be true. The Buddhist fiuxist 
concentrates his attention on the aspect of change and declares 
it alone to be the character of reality. The second proposition 
would represent his position. This is corrected by the introduc- 
tion of the first. The Saii/i/tyu represents one extreme by 
upholding the unitive character of substance, whereas the 
Buddhist advocates the other extreme by asserting the plurality j 
eonstituted by the changing modes to be the sole reality and j 
dismissing the unitive substance behind them. The Jaina asserts | 
the reality of both in one, as each is attested in uncontradicted j 

experience. The Simyavadin finds it impossible to reconcile' the | 
unchanging substance witli its changing modes and he thinks | 
being and non-being to be mutually contradictory. But he does ! 
not fail to recognize the ['actuality of both, though he characterizes f 
it as inexpressible, and inexpressibility or logical indefinability I 
is according to him the proof of the unreality of things. We have | 
found that things are not absolutely inexpressible and how the | 
advocacy of inexpressibility, as the sole and whole character of . ; 
reality, leads to self-contradiction. Inexpressibility is a real 
characteristic which is not susceptible of being dismissed as a false [ 
appearance, since it is not sublated by a subsequent corrective [ 
experience like an error of perception. Nor does the cognition [ 
of inexpressibility involve a logical error, as we have shown. [ 
The Vedantist rightly shows that inexpressibility is invariably i 
associated with the being of a real, but he is convicted of extremism j 
by the Jaina for asserting the element of being as the sole and ■ 
exclusive character of reality and for construing the element of 
inex])ressibility as proof of the unreality of empirical facts follow- 
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ing the iead o£ the SiDiyuvadin. Jaina logic docs not endorse this 
interpretation, since it linds no contradiction in the coincidence 
of being and non-being, llic coincidence of being and non being 
in a real is certainly not capable of being grasped by a single 
concept or a linguistic symbol; but that is not proof of its unreality, 
but of the limitation of human language and conceptual thought. 
The Jaina accepts each one of the conclusions of these philosophers, 
as representative of a dilferent aspect of reality. He does not 
repudiate their findings as false, but he insists that the fallacy of 
these philosophical positions lies in their exclusiveness and 
extremism. These philosophers^ taught true doctrines, but they 
erred by insisting on their discoveries being the exclusive nature 
of reality, dlie Jaina profits by their speculations and in his 
comprehensive philosophy finds room for them all. Each taken 
by itself is a true evaluation, but inadequate. He charges the 
philosophers with inadequacy and extremistic outlook, whicJi, he 
thinks, is due to their preoccupation rvith their findings and 
impatience to look at the other side of the shield. The Jaina 
makes the extremes meet in his system of thought and calls his 
own philosophy by the name of non-extremism and non-absolutism 
(anekdntavdda). The non-absolutism of the Jaina is not the 
result of negation of absolutes and extremes, but of comprehension 
of them in a system. The empirical reality of the Vedantist 
called vydvahdrihasatlci is tlie absolute truth of the Jaina, and the 
latter refuses to accompany the Vedantist in his philosophical 
excursion into the transcendental plane, which the Jaina thinks 
to be an airy abstraction hypostatized, as it lacks the sanction of 
experience, which is the only proof of existence. 

Ihe theory of sevenfold predication may be regarded as a 
logical elaboration of the position of the Jaina that each position 
is concomitant \sdth its negation, or which is the same thing, that 
position is inconceivable witliout negation. This logical theory 
is in its turn derived from Jaina Ontology that reality is determi- 
nate. We have shown that determinate reality is the focal point 
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in which being and non-being coincide. Absolutism consists in 
maintaining either being or non-being as absolute truth and in 
holding that one is in absolute opposition to the other. The 
Vedantist and the are paragons of absolutism. The 

former holds beingv absolute and undetermined by non-being, as 
the whole truth, whereas the Buddhist nihilist accepts non-being 
as the only truth. The Jaina is non-absolutist in that he accepts 
both as the true deterniinations of the real, which is unique and 
common, particular and universal, positive and negative, rolled 
into one. But is this non-absolutism absolute and universal ? The 
proof of non-absolutism is the sevenfold predication. Does the 
sevenl'old predication apply to non-absolutism itself? If it does 
apply, non-absolutism Avih be concomitant with its opposite, which 
is the subject-matter of the secohd predicate, dlie hrst proposition I 
will be ‘non-absolutism exists’ and the second proposition will [ 
be ■'non-absolutism docs not exist.’ The negation of non- 
absolutism is cc|iiivaient to the aliirmation of absolutism. Thus 
the universal ad\ ocacy of non-absolutism is ^’itiated by self-contra- 
diction in that it ends in allirming absolutism. Non-absolutism 
is either absolute or non-absolute. If it is absolute, non-absolutism i 

is not unhcrsal, which is the position of the Jaina, since at any, ■ 
rate there is one real which is If non-absolutism is itself [ 

non-absolute, it is not absolute and as such it is not the universal I 
truth. "I'osscd bcureen the tw’'o horns of the dilemma non- 
absolutism thus simply evaporates. The same result is attained 
from a further consideration of the implication of the second [ 
predication, which lias been shown to amount to affirmation of 
absolutism. This absolutism, being in its turn, non-absolute, 
would re(}u ire another absolute as its opposite, and the latter 
again anodier and so on to infinity. If sevenfold predication be 
not applicable to the truth of non-absolutism, the former would 
not be universal, which is again a contradiction of the Jaina 
position. ' ; 

. The Jaina holds non-absolutism tu be the -universal iiiuh 
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and as such it is not exempt from ap})iicai,ioii of the sevenfold 
predication, ivhicli is the sole criterion of non-absolutism. The 
application of the test docs not, however, lead to self-contradiction 
as alleged abo\'e. It has been observed, at the outset of the present 
chapter, that.o})position is a logical relation and it is not necessary 
that the op})ositcs must be of the same ontological status. It is 
enough if the other opposite is conccit^able. Sucli being the case, 
the opposite of the non-absolute is not inaccessible. In point of 
fact, the absolute is of tiro types, viz,, the true absolute and the 
false absolute and similarly also, the non-absolute is true and false. 
Hie true absolute is one of the infinite attributes that are actually 
present in a real and is envisaged by cognition as it is without 
implying die negation of die remaining attributes. Such cognition, 
which takes stock of one attribute without inipl}diig the negation 
of other attributes that are actually present in it, is called 'partial 
knowledge’ or naya. A^aya is not false though it is partial 
knoivledge, provided it takes stock of a real attribute without 
asserting or implying the negation of other attributes. Such an 
attribute or such partial cognition is regarded as the 'true absolute’ 
(samyagehdnla). But when one attribute is apprehended as 
constituting the ivholc nature of the real and thus implies the 
negation of other attributes which arc really present, such attribute 
and such cognition arc examples of ‘the false absolute’ (riiiihai- 
kdnta). Thus tliere are two types of partial knovdedge— one true 
and the other false. The true nature of a real as consisting of an 
infinite jilurality of attributes is, however, apprehended by a valid 
knoivdedgc irhicli is called prmn/ma. Such mlid knoivdcdge, ivhich 
takes stock of the several attributes, existence and non-existence 
also, which are the real properties of the real, is the 'true non 
absolute.’ The false noii-absolute is illustrated by that kind of 
kuoivledgc, ivdiich takes stock of attributes, which are not really 
present in the object. It is non-absolute in die sense that it does 
not affirm one attribute only as constitutive of the whole nature of 
the real, implying the negation of the other attributes. It is d 
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opposite of absoliitism, wbicli consists in the afrirmation of one 
attribute to the exciusion of others. But it is false in that the 
attributes in question are unreal. So the non-absolute also admits 
of two varieties—one false and the other true. 

Let us apply the results attained to the problem raised, viz.^ 
whether sevenfold predication applies to the truth of non- 
absolutism. The ‘true non-absolute’ has been found to have its 
opposite in the ‘true absolute’ and the sevenfold predication can 
start on with these tivo opposites. ‘It is absohite’; ‘it is non- 
absolute’ i ‘it is both’; ‘it is inexpressible’ (as the two opposites 
together cannot be thought by a single concept or expressed by a 
single word); ‘it is absolute and inexpressibie’; ‘it is non-absolute 
and inexpressible’; ‘it is absolute, non-absolute and inexpressible.’ 

It does not require any further proof to assert that the application 
of sevenfold predication to the universal truth of non-absolutism 
does not involve the consecjuenccs of self-surrender or infinite 
regression, which were believed by the opponent to be unavoid- 
able. The non-absolute is constituicd of absolutes as its elements, 
and as such would not be possible if there were no absolutes. If 
it be permitted to employ an imagery, the non-absolute may be 
compared with a tree and its absolute elements with the branches 
and members of the same. As the tree disappears if the branches 
and members are taken out, the non-absolute would similarly . 1 
vanish if the absolute elements were not there, - [ 

We have established the sevenfold predication with the two j 

attributes, existence and non-existence. Though we have ; 

repeatedly asserted that the attributes in cjuestion are only illustra- [ 

tivc in character and our selection of these two was inspired by [ 

the recognition of the fact that the two attributes : were the E 

elemental characteristics of things, we now propose to add two | 

more typical illustrations for the sake of easy understanding of | 

of the comprehensive seope of the doGtrinev Let us take two^ sp 
of attributes, permanent and iihpermanent, one apd many, and 
illustrate the sevenfold predication with I 
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The jar is permanent and 'the jar is irapermaiient’ are the 
two elemental propositions and the predication is true of reality. 
The jar qua the unitive substance is cGiitiniious through all the 
modes and as such is permanent. The substance of the jar is again 
earthy material, which is ever present. From the point of view of 
the material substance, the jar is again a mode of it. So the 
affirmation of permanence in respect of the jar its material 
substance is true. The jar, again, as immanent in its modes and 
attributes, is identical with the latter and from the point of view 
of such identity the jar is as impermanent as the inodes are. The 
construction of the derivative modes being quite consequential, it 
need not be discussed in detail. The import of the first proposition 
may be stated as follows : The jar is possessed of the attribute, 
permanence, so far as it is determined by its substantive character. 
The second proposition may present a problem according as the 
interpretation of the predicate may differ. ‘Impermanent’ may 
mean the attribute, ‘absence of permanence’, or it may be inter- 
preted as ‘different from permanent.’ The first interpretation does 
not present any specific problem as it is quite on a par with the 
attribute of non-existence. There is no difficulty that permanence 
and impermanence may co-exist in one substratum in respect of 
of different determinations, viz.^ as substance and as changing 
modes. There is absolutely no contradiction between the attri- 
butes as they relate to different fads, permanence relates 
to the substance and- impermanence to the modes. The contra- 
diction would arise if both the predicates were to relate to the 
self-same thing, that is to say, if permanence and impermanence 
were affirmed in respect of the substance or of the modes in the 
same reference. But that is not the case and so the propositions 
are not incompatible. But a real difficulty occurs if the second 
interpretation is followed. The jar is a unit and cannot be both 
permanent and impermanent in the contemplated ^sense. 'The 
jar is permanent' means ‘the jar is identical with ‘tire permanent’ 
and ‘the jar is impermanent’ means ‘the jar is diflEerent £r0m ‘the 
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permanent.’ The jar, which is permanent, cannot have ‘difference’ 
from ‘permanent’, since difference is an attribute which subsists 
in the whole of a real. It is not a part-characteristic like ‘conjunc- 
tion’ (samyoga) or attributes derived fimni conjunction, reel or 
blue. A jar may be red and not-red, red in one part and non-red 
in another part. These attributes are called part'cliaracteristics, 
since the locus of one is not the Icjciis oi the other (avyapya^^ 

But difference is not a part-characteristic, as it belongs to the 
subject as a whole. Difference or identity, on the otherhand, are 
whole-characteristics (t/ydpyav7'Ui). If ‘A’ is different from ‘B,’ 
it can be so if ‘A’ as a whole woidd be different, in other words, 
if it has an identity unshared by ‘B’ iii any aspect. 

The Jaina liowever does not believe in irhole-charac- 
teristics at all and the denial of whole-characteristics is 
only a corollary of the dictum that the positive is the 
correlate of the negative.^ ‘Difference’ would not be a 
determinate attribute, if it did not negate its opposite. 
An indeterminate attribute is only a contradiction in 
terms. The Jaina asserts that difference being a determinate 
characteristic must be concomitant ivitli its opposite, otherwise 
it would cease to be an attribute at all. Sucli being the case, 
difference and identity, so far as they are determinate character 
istics, must be co-existent in the same substratum, and this knock 
out the Naiyayika’s differentiation between whole-characteristic 
and part-characteristic and the difficulty based upon it. The 
hollowness of the Naiyayika’s contention can be demonstrated 
further by the examination of a concrete instance. Conunction 
is a part-characteristic even according to the Naiyayika. Suppose 
a monkey is perched on a branch of a tree. It is to be said then 
that the tree is conjoined to the monkey in the top and not con- 
joined in the root. The ‘conjoined’ is a different attribute from 
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the ‘non-conjoined/ There is nothing repugnant about it, if one 
asserts on the strength of this difference that the conjoined tree is 
different from the non-conjoined tree. The soldier in uniform 
is different from the same soldier in civilian dress. The same 
person as a judge of the High Court is different from the man in 
a private capacity or in a different capacity, say, as Vice-chancellor 
of a University. It is sometimes found that the grant sanctioned 
by the same person as the oflicial blead of a University is negatived 
by the same person as (^u>vernor of a Pro\ ince. We regard such 
a procedure as an oddity or even as a case of contradiction. But 
logically speaking there is no contradiction, as functional identity 
and personal identity arc two things. Wc shall clarify this point 
further in a subsequent chapter, when tre shall deal -^vitli the 
problem of inherence (scunaviya) as a relation. 

Let us consider the pair of ‘one’ and ‘many’ (in the sense of 
‘other than one’) and see how the sevenfold predication unfolds 
itself, ‘lire jar is one’ and ‘the jar is many’ arc the basic proposi- 
tions. The ‘oneness’ is true of it, as the unitive substance, which 
owns up the modes and manyness, is the underlying entity of the 
modes themselves, which are identical with the substance. The 
substance and the modes are not different. And this identity of 
the substance with tlie modes constitutes its plurality. Both unity 
and plurality are true of each real. The Biuhlhist affirms the 
truth of the modes and on the basis of the identity of the substance 
with each mode, asserts the plurality as the only reality. The result 
is the doctrine of flux. The Vedantist declares the modes to be 
unreal appearance in and over the unity. Both appeal to experience 
in support of tlieir contentions, but as their logic stands in the 
way, the ojqrositc aspect is repudiated as illusory. But the Jaina 
accepts the two together as constitutive of the true nature of 
reality and docs not believe them to be incompatible, as they do 
not relate to the self-same thing, but to two different things, viz., 
substance and n-ypdes. Tlte identiy of the two is felt in experience 
equally with the difference of the modes and the unification of the 
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plurality is certified by perceptual intuition. But arc these deter- 
minations, unity and })Iaraiity, capable of being predicated of all 
taken as one ? It is the position of the Jaina that a determination 
is concomitant with its opposite. But what about the universe— 
the totality of existents ? Is the totality an ideal unity and a real 
plurality ? If the position be this, it follows that the unity being 
a subjective construction, plurality will be the true character of 
the totality of existence. So instead of a universe, tre shall really 
have a pluri-verse. We postpone the discussion of the problem 
to a subsequent chapter, as we cannot do justice to the paramount 
importance which it possesses by dealing ivdth it as a side issue. 
We may state in a dogmatic form that the Jaina takes the totality 
of existence as a unity with the plurality of existents preserved 
tvdth ail their individuality. The universe tvill be found on exami- 
nation to be a unity of plurality exactly on a par with the 
individual, which is an epitome of the macrocosm, being a unity 
and a plurality in one and at the same time, though in a different 
reference. 

The universality of sevenfold predication -with regard to all 
that exists cannot be called in c|ucstion. Even the totality of 
existents docs not prove an exception, as it is ai^o one and many. 

It is one qua the universal being and many in reference to the 
plurality of things. So the sevenfold predication with the 
predicates, unity and plurality, is true of the totality as it is of the 
individuals themselves. As regards the individuals, all of which 
are undergoing change into modes, the plurality of the modes and 
the unity of the substance in each individual are attested truths 
and the sevenfold predication is the legitimate form of their 
evaluation. ■ j 

We have discussed all the problems that were raised in 
connection with the specific instances of sevenfold predication 
and we have considered the objections advanced by the opponents 
regarding specific attributes. We now propose to consider the 
objections that have been advanced, not against specific predicates, 
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but agpj'nsi bic (hcory as a whole. In the first places it is urged 
that tiic theory of sevGiifokl predication is only a quibble (chala). 
Whatever is eriisicnt is ailirined to be non-existent, whatever is 
pcrniancnt is es;)eHed to be impernianent, in the sevenfold predi- 
cation. it is only a jugglery in words and a despicable sophistry 
as it contiiiiiaiiy shifts the ground whenever confronted with a 
diihculty. But the charge is unfounded as the definition of a verbal 
quibble does not apply to it. A quibble consists in alleging a 
contradiction in the assertion of a person by putting a construction 
upon his words diilerent from the intended sense.^ It is resorted 
to when the assertion is susceptible of a double construction. In 
Sanskrit vocabulary which is exceptionally rich in sense, the 
occasions for quibble are iuiiu crons. The stock-in-trade example 
of quibble is the proposition ‘lire man has a new (nava) 
blanket.’ The word ior ‘new’ is nava^ tvhich also signifies the 
number 'nine.’ d'he opponent charges the speaker with contra- 
diction by taking the word ‘nava’ in the sense of ‘nine.’ He says 
that the assertion is false. ‘The man has not even two blankets, 
how can he have nine blankets ?’ But there is no ambiguity in 
the Jaina tjropositioiis, nor is the assertion of existence and non- 
existence intended in different senses. The Jaina, on the 
contrary, scru})ulousiy tlefincs the meaning of his words and he 
insists on the unit’ormity of the sense of the same words occurring 
in the different propositfijiis. I'he charge of ‘(tuibbiing’ is the 
unkindcst and the most frivolous accusation that can be conceived 
of tigainst the Jaina position. 

In tlie second place, it is alleged that the theory of sevenfold 
predication can only be the cause of doubt and not of certitude. 
I'hc concurrence of o}>p>osite attributes in the same substance is 
impossible, yet the sevenfold predication asserts existence and 
non-existcncc, identity and non-identity, })crmancncc and imper- 
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manence, of the same subject. This can only mean that the 
assertor is not sure of his position and is in doubt about the truth 
of either of the opposite attributes. What is doubt but this cogni- 
tion of opposite attributes ? Take, for instance, the notorious case 
of doubt. Is it a man or an inanimate tree’ ? Doubt jarises since 
the mind is confronted with two conflicting alternatives, man and 
tree, in respect of a self-identical entity, xvhich cannot both be 
true. Similarly in the sevenfold predication, the assertion of 
existence and non-existence, which are mutually opposed, in 
respect of the same subject cannot but produce a doubt in the 
mind of the person to whom it is addressed. But the allegation 
is not well-founded upon truth. The conditions of doubt are 
not present in sevenfold predication. The conditions of doubt are 
three, vit., the cognition of attributes common to the alternatives, 
the non-cognition of distinctive attributes, and the recollection of 
the distinctive attributes. An analysis of the instance under 
consideration will prove the truth of the assertion. A man sees 
at dusk a tall object ahead and owing to insufliciency of light 
cannot observe the specific attributes of the tree, ^.g,, nests of birds 
upon it, the hollow’ in the trunk and the like, or of a human being, 
such as movement of hands and feet, the head-dress and so on. 
I’he object may be a man or a branchless tree, and whichever it 
is, it must have the attributes in question. But the attributes escape 
observation, though the man recalls them. He knows what is a 
man and what is a tree. But owing to the lack of perception of 
the specific determinations of either, he is in a fix and his mind 
oscillates between them.^ In the case of sevenfold predication, on 
the contrary, existence and non-existence are each defined by their 
specific determinations, internal and external, and the cognition 
of these determinations makes doubt impossible. The cognition 
of common characteristics, when it is accompanied by the absence 
of the cognition of specific determinations, causes doubt, but not 

' 1. The imatter has been fehe heginnmg of this chapter. 
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when such detcrminaiions are cognised, lliere can therefore be 
no room for doubt in sevenfold predication. 

It has, however, been contended that though the conditions 
of doubt as enunciated above may not be present in full, there are 
certainly other conditions of doubt present in it. In the first 
place, there is divergence of opinion regarding the truth of the 
opposite attributes. Secondly, the Jaina must advance reasons 
in support of each of the opposite attributes and the consideration 
of such reasons must result in doubt, as one set of reasons will 
offset the other, and so neither existence nor non-existence can be 
asserted with certitude. But the second contention is also hollow 
like the first, since it is inspired by a misconception. It is assumed, 
that the predicates, existence and non-existence, are mutually 
opposed and so they would cancel each other. But the predicates 
are neither indeterminate nor have they the same reference, which 
would make opposition inevitable. Existence has reference to 
the identity of the substance, which never suffers lapse in spite of 
the evanescent modes which happen to it, and non-existence has 
reference to these modes, either defunct or unrealised. It may 
have reference to a distinct identity also. So there is no opposition, 
which would be irresistible, if the predication of opposite deter- 
minations were in the self-same reference. Fatherhood and sun- 
ship are opposed in the same reference. The same man cannot 
be the son and father of ‘A.’ But he can be the son of ‘A’ and 
father of ‘B’ and there is no contradiction, since the reference is 
different. A sound probans {hetu), e.g., smoke, is existent in the 
kitchen and the hill and is non-existent in the lake. There is no 
opposition here and so also in sevenfold ])redication, as the 
opposites are asserted to be true not in the same reference, but in 
a different reference, 

A charge-sheet of eight counts has been drawn up against the 
theory by another school of philosophers and this demands an 
examination and an answer, (i) The first charge is contradict- 
on. It is asserted that affirmation and negation of the same 
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attribute in respect of the same subject are not logically possible, 
since this would make self-contradiction inevitable. Existence is 
a positive attribute and non-existence is the negation of existence. 
The two are mutually repellent like heat and cold. (2) The 
second charge is consequential . The two opposites cannot exist 
In the same substratum and if existence and non-existence were 
predicated of the self-same subject, the identity of the subject 
would be split up into two— one as the substrate of existence and 


the other as the substrate of non-existence. (3) The third charge 



is that it makes infinite regress an unavoidable consequence. The 
Jaina position ik that every real has a double character— one 
positive and another negative. Thus, jar, pen/ table, chair and so 
on are all possessed of a double character, since they are both 
existent and non-existent according to the Jaina theory. Now 
‘existence’ and ‘non-existence’ are real attributes and as such each 
of them must have a double character. Existence will have 
existence and non-existence in its turn, and the second element 
of existence will have again existence and non-existence and so on 
to infinity. What is true of existence will be equally true of non- 
existence, as the postulation of an endless series of non-existences 
and existences will be necessary in the latter case also. (4) The 
fourth charge is the consecjuence of ‘confusion’ (samkam).^ A 
thing will have existence and non-existence in the same manner. 
What is existent will be non-existent and what is non-existent will 
be existent. This is a case of confusion which consists in the over- 
lapping of all things in one substratum.^ (5) The fifth charge is 
‘transfusion’ (vyatiliam),^ the opposite of confusion. If existence 
were to occur in the very manner in which non-existence occurs, 
existence would be transfused into non-existence, and if non-exis- 
tence were to have the same manner of incidence with existence, 
it would become existence. This is transfusion which is defined 
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as the mutual transference of locus. (6) T’he sixth charge is the 
consequence, ‘doubt,’ If a real were existent and non-existent 
both, it could not be determined definitely as existent or as non- 
existent. The result is doubt as to which it is. (7) The seventh 
charge is ‘indetermination/ which is the result of doubt. (8) The 
eighth charge is the inevitable consequence which is deduced by 
the nihilist that nothing is real, as every phenomenon is asserted 
to be possessed of both existence and non-exislence—wliich is 
impossible. 

This formidable catalogue of charges against the doctrine of 
non-absolutism, which is established by sevenfold predication, is 
really not so formidable as it appears at first sight. The funda- 
mental charge is the allegation of self-contradiction and the 
remaining counts are only consequential. If the charge of self- 
contradiction can be shown to be unfounded and unreal, the 
disposal of the consequential charges will be a matter of methodical 
deduction. We have fully discussed the nature of opposition in 
the first chapter in connection with our critique of the Laws of 
Thought. The inflated list of objections recorded in the charge- 
sheet is only an elaboration of the concept of contradiction as 
endorsed by formal pure logic; but it has been established that 
a priori conception of opposition is untenable. It should, we think, 
suffice to say that the criterion of opposition is absence of proof of 
the co-existence of the opposites. In- other words, it is from 
experience and not from pure thought that we should derive our 
notion of opposition. We have shown how the denial of this 
fundamental truth has divided idealists and realists and driven 
them to hostile camps. The only consistent logical conclusion of 
the a priori concept of opposition is the philosophy of Vedanta 
as taught by ^ahkaracarya. ;§ahkara succeeds in denying the 
plurality with their relations by the application of the Law of, ' 
contradiction, based upon the difference and oppositioxi of being 
and non-being, which he thinks to be absolute, 

^ But if we can persuade ourselves iMt Of priori 
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reasoning independent o£ experience is incompetent to 
yield insight into the nature of reals and their relations, 
we cannot accept the findings of idealists. The Jaina is a 
realist and if Vedanta is the, paragon of idealistic thought, 
as James has observed, Jaina philosophy is with equal propriety 
and truth entitled to be called the paragon of realism. If experi- 
ence be the ultimate source of knowledge of reality and its 
behaviour, we cannot repudiate the plurality of things. The 




admission of plurality necessitates the recognition of the dual 
nature of reals as constituted of being and non-being as funda- 
mental elements. One real will be distinguished from another 
real and this distinction, unless it is dismissed as error of judgment, 
presupposes that each possesses a different identity, in other words 
that being of one is not the being of the other. This truth is pro- i 
pounded by the Jaina in that things are real, so far as they have a 
self-identity of their own unshared by others (svarupasattd), and 
they are unreal in respect of a different self-identity (pararupa- 
'satta). If being were the only character of reals to the exclusion of 
non-being, all reals would have the self-same being— in other words, 
there would be only one real, which is the conclusion of Vedanta, 

If non-being were the only character of reals, they would not be 
real even in their own self-identity, as the presupposition of self- [ 
identity is being, which is . denied in the . proposition. . This is i 
exactly the conclusion of ^unyavdda. Jaina thought steers clear “ 
of the Scylla of monism and the Charybdis of nihilism by accepting f 
the deliveries of experience as the final truth. Of course experience | 
must not be contradicted by subsequent experience if it is to be [ 
an authentic source of knowledge. .But the crux of the problem lies • 
in the very conception of contradiction and the Jaina refuses to | 
capitulate to the Vedantist or the Nihilist, who are adherents of f 
pure logic. . . ‘ i 

The logic of Jaina iis empirical, logic, which stands 
in irreconcilable opposition to pure logic, and the advocates of the 
latter have to part company with ihf of the former. If 



one were to pose the difficult question, ‘Which of the two, realism 
and idealism, possesses the final truth’ ? We can only advise him 
usefully by testing his logical convictions. “If you are a believer 
in absolute being or absolute non-being and in the absolute 
opposition of the two, you will find satisfaction either in Vedanta 
or Sunyavada. If, however, you have no such preformed faith, 
study the different systems of thought and understand the logic 
upon which they are founded, and you will arrive at your own con- 
clusion in accordance with your logical sympathies that you will 
come to develop. If you come to believe in the truth of pure logic, 
you will become an idealist by faith. If, on the other hand, you 
are convinced by the contentions of realistic logic, you will be a 
realist. The form and nature of your philosophy will be deter- 
mined by the strength of your convictions either way.” 

The Jaina position in logic, it can be expected, 

cannot be rejected by realistic philosophers. But as a 
matter of historical truth, realists also are not agreed in 
their views upon the nature of reality, although they 
are at one in rejecting the idealist’s interpretation of logical truth. 
As regards the quarrel with the idealists, we do not want to act as 
umpire— an ambitious task which we leave to future prophets to 
adjudge. The realist can only show contradiction in the position 
of the idealist, which the latter does not believe to be a contradic- 
tion, and the idealist can show similar contradiction in the 
realist’s position, which is believed by the latter to be the true 
description of the nature of reals as they are. I may be permitted 
to quote in this connection what I have said elsewhere about the 
differences of philosophers. “There is no reason to be optimistic 
that one day all philosophers will sink their differences and profess 
one philosophy. Philosophy is not so much a question of convict- 
ion or carrying conviction as it is a question of mental attitude 
and outlook of thought and habit of thinking. It will be therefore 
better and more consonant with truth to say that the task 
philosophers is rather convqrsiou than logical conviction^ Th| 
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phenomenon of rival schools of thought holding eontraclictory 
views and constantly fighting with one another, however iinphilo- 
sophical it may appear, will not be a thing of past history, because 
the fundamental attitudes of mind, the bias of our thought 
movement, cannot be changed or destroyed.”^ 

We have already alluded to the truth that the differehces 
among realists are no less fundamental with regard to the interpre- 
tation of experience and thought. The Jaina deduces the 
conclusion that a real is constituted of being and non-being from 
the determinate nature that it possesses. The Naiyayika also 
believes that existents are determinate, but declines to accept non- 
being as a factor of reality. The Naiyayika believes in the 
opposition of being and non-being like the idealist and hence 
does not agree with the Jaina in respect of his assertion that reals 
are existent-cum-non-existent. It is contended by him, “The 
proposition ‘A’ is not ‘B’ or ‘A’ has not being as ‘B’ does not admit 
of the construction that ‘A’ has non-being of ‘B’ as an element of 
its being, which is the Jaina conclusion. The negation of ‘B’ 
relates to ‘IV and not to ‘A’. The proposition ‘A’ is not ‘B' or ‘A’ 
has not the being of ‘B’ cannot be regarded as the equivalent of 
the proposition ‘A' is not. What we seek to establish is that the 
identity of ‘B’ is absent in ‘A’ just as we assert non-existence of 
jar on the gi'ound. The ‘negation’ is a determination of the jar 
and not of, tlie ground and the legitimate form of assertion is ‘the 
jar does not exist on the gTOund’ and not ‘The ground does not 
exist.’ Similarly we should assert ‘B’ does not exist (in ‘A’) and 
not ‘A’ does not exist,’ But the second proposition of the seven- 
fold predication just takes this illegitimate form.” . 

The contention of the. Naiyayika seems to have much 
plausibility, but it will not stand scrutiny. The non- 
existence of the jar is interpreted by the Naiyayika as 
the attribute (dhanna) of the: . jar., ; The non-existence 
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of pen in the jai' is similarly held to be an attribute of pen 
and not of the jar. The Jaina holds the opposite view. The 
dispute can be terminated by the determination of the substratum 
of negatiton. Negation will be the attribute of the substratum 
in which it subsists, just as ‘redness’ is the attribute of its substra- 
tum. In the proposition ‘The jar does not exist (qua pen)” the non- 
existence of pen is predicated of the jar and the Naiyayika takes 
exception to it. The question can be put as follows. ‘Is the non- 
existence of pen a property of the pen or of the jar’ ? The first 
alternative is not entertainable. If the non-existence of pen were 
a property of pen, the pen would cease to be pen. It cannot be 
maintained that what is a property of a thing does not exist in 
that thing. If negation as the property of the pen would subsist 
in the jar, why should not the other properties of the pen exi^t 
in the jar ? The first alternative must then be rejected and it 
must be admitted on pain of contradiction that the negation of pen 
is an attribute of the jar and not of the pen. And it is this truth 
which is asserted in the second proposition. What the Jaina seeks 
to establish is the truth that the assertion of existence yields 
only the knowledge of a part-characteristic, which is completed by 
the assertion of non-existence. Non-existence of the pen does not 
belong to the pen, as that would make it a non-entity. The truth 
can be elicited by the question, ‘Does not the pen exist as pen 
do say that the pen does not exist even as pen is a contradiction 
in terms. The non-existence of the pen is then to be asserted as its 
non-existence qua not-pen. This is the Jaina }iosition and no 
purpose can be served by twisting its plain meaning. The predica 
tion of existence and non-existence being thus necessary, the 
conclusion is undeniable that a real is existent and non-existent 
both. 

But the Naiyayika is pot prepared to accept the Jaina inter- 
pretation so easily. It is contended by him that non-existence 
should be regarded as the attribute of the negatum. The meaning of 
the second proposition ‘the jar does not exist as pen’ is that the 
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does not exist in the jar and it is plain that the non-existence 
belongs to the pen, which is non-existent. The non-existence 
is asserted o£ the pen and not o£ the jar. But here the Naiyayika 
only lays emphasis upon one aspect of a complex situation. The 
Jaina does hot deny that the pen is negated. The point at issue 
is the relation of attribute and substantive. The Naiyayika admits 
that in the proposition ‘The jar does not exist on the ground/ 
the non-existence of the jar is an attribute of the ground, which 
is the substratum of the non-existence in question. The non- 
existence of pen in the jar is exactly on a par with the case. And 
if the non-existence of the jar can be accepted as an attribute o£ 
its locus, why should an objection be raised regarding the non- 
existence of pen being an attribute of the jar, xvhich is the import 
of the second proposition. We shall show in a subsequent chapter 
that all relations, irrespective of - their apparent distinctions, are 
reducible to the relation of identity-cum-difference and the 
predicate is always a term which stands in this relation of identity 
to the subject. Non-existence of the pen is affirmed in the jar 
and thus stands in a relation to the latter, and is thus a predicate 

of it. , , 

It is seen that from whatever angle of vision one may approach . 
the problem of negation, one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
non-existence is a real attribute of the existent. The Naiyayika 
sfets but to demonstrate, the impossibility of the co-existence of 
non-existence and existence in an entity, but ends in asserting non- 
existence as the attribute of another existent, viz., of the negatum. 
While he denies that non-existbnce of the pen is an attribute of the 
jar, he asserts that it is an attribute of the pen. But the pen can- 
not be non-existent as pen and existent as pen both— as that makes 
contradiction inevitable. It must then be admitted that non- 
:d?astence can relate to the pen as determined by not-pen. The 
-;^oi^fcive-cum-ne^tive character of reals is the unavoidable con- 
^Wbn'even for the Naiyayika. As we had, an occasion to ( 
yikfeTt.is only the Jaina who is die Only consistent realist, 
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confreres, the Naiyayika and the Mimanisist, have at times 
succumbed to the temptation of pure logic. The present case is 
only an illustration of the truth of our assertion. 

But an objection of a formal nature has been raised. Granted 
that reals are positive-cum-negative in nature, still the form of the 
propositions as adopted by the Jaina is not Correct; The proposi- 
tions should be of the form, ‘The jar exists’ and ‘The pen does 
not exist’ and not ‘the jar does not exist;’ The negation of pen 
has always this form with the negatum as the subject, though as a 
■matter of ontological- fact, the non-existence of pen may be 
regarded as an attribute of the jar. The Jaina does not attach 
undue importance to formal disputes. He will be satisfied if the 
Naiyayika accepts the Jaina position that reals are possessed of a 
double nature, positive-cum-negative, and abandons his wavering 
.allegiance to the absolutist interpretation of the Law of Contradic- 
tion; As regards the form of verbal representation, the Jaina 
^would only appeal to convention, that is followed. The form of 
propositions is not necessarily determined by philosophical truth. 
Take for instance the proposition ‘John ds cooking.’ What is the 
meaning of the subject, John ? Do we mean that John is only a 
physical organism, or a spirit, or an embodied spirit ? According 
to die difference of import the subject should be stated differently 
in conformity with the objective truth. But no sane man, unless 
there is a special necessity for definition of the subject, raises any 
difficulty on the score of ontological truth regarding the form of 
proposition. It will suffice if the proposition is understood in the 
.intended sense. As regards formal propriety the Jaina wdll only 
Ipoint to the large volume of usage and the time-honoured custom 
|as his apology. 

It may be claimed that the Jaina has succeeded in establishing 
his ])osiLion that reals are existent and non-existent both. But if 
tliere still be left a lingering doubt or hesitation and further 
demonstration needed, it can be supplied by the following consi- 
deration. The Naiyayika agr^esThat does not exist in the 
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jar.^ The non-existence of pen is asserted to subsist in the jar. 
But such assertions must remain vague and obscure unless the 
nature of subsistence is determined in percise terms. Is the ‘non- 
existence' in question numerically different from the jar in which 
it is asserted to subsist ? If it is different, it must be supposed that 
the non-existence is non-existent in its substratum. In other 
words, the identity of the jar and the identity of the non-existence 
being different, the latter must be non-existent in the former and 
vice versa. But the same problem will arise in the case of every 
subsequent non-existence and there will be no end of the process. 
The vicious infinite is not the only absurdity of the supposition. 
I'he second non-existence of the first non-existence will be equi- 
valent to affirmation, according to the dictum ‘Negation of 
negation is the original position.’- And, thus, this will be a case of 
self-contradiction, since the assertion of non-existence of the pen 
terminates in the affirmation of its existence. If, on the other 
hand, the non-existence of the pen be not different from the jar, 
the jar will have to be regarded as identical with non-existence, just 
as it is admitted to be identical with existence— the position 
advocated by the Jaina. 

The aforesaid duality is repudiated by Prabhakara, the great 
Miraarpsist, who denies the reality of non-being. It is maintain^ 
by him that being is an indivisible simple characteristic of a real 
and non-being is only the i^elf-same being , as understood in 
reference to another real. It is ‘being' all the same and all the 
while and non-being is only another name of ;it. - :The difference of 
nomenclature, however, does not presuppose a factual difference 
in the make-up of a real. The Jaina affirmation of being and non- 
being as elements in the real is tlius an assumption based on the 
assumption of numerical different of-hon-being from being, wbich 
is not a fact. But the Taina thinks this contention to be based 
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Upon an unsound principle, which, if admitted, will lead to the 
abolition of many an accredited characteristic of reality. It is 
true that a real generates a positive cognition of ‘being’ qua its 
self-identity as determined by its own context and the same real 
gives rise to the idea of ‘non-being’ in reference to another real 
in another context. If the difference of conditions and relations 
be a reason for denying the objectivity or numerical difference of: 
the contents of cognition, we do not see how ‘being’ can be asserted 
as an objective characteristic in preference to non-being, both 
being equally conditioned. Moreover, such attributes as father- 
hood and sonship of the same person understood in relation to 
different persons would also be unreal, or be the same. Again, 
number will be an ideal creation, or there will be no 
difference of number as one, two, tliree and so on. A 
thing is one in , its own self and thus has oneness as 
' its detennination; and the same thing together with 
. another thing becomes two and thus comes to have the number 
:‘two* as its determination. It cannot be thought for the reasons 
assigned that the attribute of number is an ideal creation or the 
different numbers are not really different. Being and ' non-being 
have no doubt the same substratum, but the sameness of substra- 
tum does not argue the sameness of the attributes. Nor again can 
it be maintained that being and non-being are identical with their 
substratum and hence identical with each other. In that case, 
the different numbers would be the same number having the same 
substratum and having the same relation of identity to the same 
; substratum. Nor can the difference of ‘number’ or other relative 

I attributes, as fatherhood etc., be preserved by virtue of the relation- 
of inherence (samavdya), as inherence will be found to be only 
m name for identity-cum-difference (tdddtmya). 

There is, then, no logical justification for supposing that 
being and non-being are numerically identical. It ought to be 
accepted on the contrary that difference of relations and conditions 
is the cause of real difference ontolo^caf stains. The aiferion 
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of difference is the opposition of character and the proof of such 
difference is the difference of conditions^ and this twofold 
- criterion is fully applicable to the case of being and non-being. 
That being has a character which is the opposite of that of non- 
being and that the two are entailed by different conditions does 
not require proof, as the opponent also cannot deny them. The 
Jaina position that being and non-being are essential elements of 
the nature of a real should be taken as established. We have con- 
sidered the various objections advanced by thinkers of opposite 
schools and it cannot be denied that the Jaina. has met them with 
considerable force of logic. As regards the charge of contradic- 
tion involved in the compresence of being and non-being, which ; 
constitutes the main plank in the platform of the rival 
philosophers, the Jaina simply declines to accept the charge as ; 
authentic. We have considered the problem of contradiction in i 
the first chapter and therein we have dealt with the four types of i 
oppositional relation. The Jaina has made out that none of these i 
types is applicable to the case of being and non-being, as both are ! 
perceived elements in a real. The Jaina has further made out that i 
experience is the ultimate determinant of contradiction and the ! 
compresence of being and non-being is endorsed by experience. I 
The Jaina has further resolved the opposition of reason and ^ 
empirical knowledge. We do not think it necessary to enter into [ 
arguments that we have produced in the first chapter. We had to | 
deal with the concept of opposition repeatedly as occasion required \ 
and we are perfectly sure that the careful reader of the present 
book does not stand in need of being pumped with the arguments 
that the Jaina advances in support of his position and in answer [ 
to the animadversions of his opponents. Suffice it to say that f 
being and non-being are true elements of reality, which is | 
determinate in all cases. The Jaina does not believe in indeter- ^ 


1. sa eva hi bhedo bhedahetur va yad viriiddliadh^vniadhyasaJj 
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minate being and indeterminate noii-being, which are 
according to liiin abstractions of formal logic. The oppo- 
sition of indeterminate being with indeterminate non- 
being, on which tlie idealistic logician banks, has thus 
no force against the Jaina realist. The Jaina is an 
empiricist in the matter of determination of the nature 
of reality and it seems absolutely certain that in so far as the plain 
delivery of experience is taken into consideration the Jaina stands 
on unassailable grounds. It cannot be denied that the idealist 
also appeals to experience, but he subjects experience to critical 
analysis and examination. Uncriticised experience is suspect in 
idealistic philosophy. But the realist also has his own canons of 
criticism and he applies them to experiential data like the’ 
idealist. But there arises a fundamental difference in the results 
of the interpretation of experience by both the schools. It is no 
use making a complaint against the discrepancy of interpretation, 
'Which we must face as a necessary evil. The differences, on the 
contrary, should impeTus to probe deeper and deeper into the 
problem. Differences of philosophy are not, to iny mind, an 
umnixed evil. Criticism seems to be the very life of philosophy 
and it is necessary that we must stand by our convictions until we 
are made to see the drawbacks in our position by the criticism of 
. the opponent. 

To return to our problem, the Jaina is emphatic that the 
. charge of contradiction against the co-presence of being and non- 
being in a real is a figment of a priori logic; and his dismissal of 
this fundamental accusation entails the collapse of all other charges, 
wTich ate consequential upon the truth of contradiction. As 
regards the charge oi regressus 0.4. it has been disposed of 

before. It will suffice to say that a real is a manifold of infinite 
plurality Of attributes, and the infinity of attributes, which is the 
consequence of the charge, is true and authenticated by logic. So 
the charge does not invalidate the Jaina position, / 

\\’e ha^ e finished our survey of the sevenfold predication and 
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\ve have given serious thought to its implications and the criticism 
thereof. The dialectic of sevenfold predication is not easy to 
understand. It is not surprising that the doctrine has been 
misunderstood even in India. The critics of Jaina non-absolutism 
have not shown a critical grasp of this abstruse theory and their 
criticism has been rather shallow and superficial. It cannot be 
expected that the idealist logician will accept the logical theory 
of the Jaina realist. But the pity is that its implications were not 
sought to be understood even by those schools of thinke3rs who had 
much in common with the Jaina. The affinities of Jaina thought 
with other schools of thought are pronounced and momentous. 
Barring the Monists of Sankara’s school and the Buddhist Nihilist 
(Sunyavddin), almost all schools of Indian philosophy, particularly 
those who have realistic leanings, have consciously or uncons- 
ciously followed the logic that is advocated by the Jaina. We do 
not propose to enter into the tangled problem of chronological 
priority and the consequent problem of influence of one school 
upon the other. It must be admitted that the systematization of 
Jaina philosophical thought and logic is rather a later pheno- 
menon. We are concerned with the Masters of Jaina thought, who, 
as a matter of historical * fact, flourished after Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti. This has been a source of • advantage to Jaina 
thought. It had the opportunity to study afresh the implications 
of the philosophy of non-absolutism called anekdntavdda, which 
seems to date back to a far remote past. But in spite of the 
chronological posteriority of the Jaina Masters; it must be admitted 
that the Jaina theory of sevenfold logical predication is the most 
original contribution of Jaina thought, which cannot be traced to 
die influence of other schools. : In, philosophy and other fields of 
abstract thought it is . by no.-tneans the .truth drat the first is always 
the best or the mdst original. What we seek to emphasize is not the 
question of obligation this or that- way, but the points of agreement 
among the different philosophies and their implication^!. It is 

pote ’Of agreement 
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and makes them proof of the inevitability of the anekanta 

and not of personal or communal triumph. 

The Sahkhya believes in one PmAr ft”, the prius of the world 
of plurality, material and mental, standing in opposition to 
PuruMj the eternal, unchanging spirit; This ft” is the unity 
-of three principles, called sat tvay rajas Rnd tamas, which are 
mutually opposed in respect of their nature and functions. The 
compresence of three opposite principles in the unity of Prakrii 
can be upheld only by the canons of non-absolutist logic as 
systematize'd by the Jaina. It is not suggested that the Sankhya is 
indebted to Jaina thought. But the position of the Sankhya is only 
an illustration of the validity of Jaina logic, no matter whether 
the Sankhya is conscious of it or not. Moreover, the Sahkhya 
doctrine of the identity of substance in the midst of its changing 
modes is another illustration of the doctrine of identity in 
difference, which is another synonym of anekdntavdda. 

: The Nyaya-Vaisesika school, which swears by the infallibility 
of the Law of Contradiction as interpreted in absolutist logic, 
advocates a number of universals of the second gTade in contra- 
distinction to the highest universal, 'existence.’ Now these 
secondary universals, e.g., substance-universal, quality-universal 
and action-universal, exercise a double function, "which is mutually 
opposed. Substance-universal synthesizes all substances and at the 
same time separates them from other universals. So also the 
universals of the same grade. As regards the universals of low^er 
grades, viz., man-universal, cow-universal, horse-universal and the 
like, they also eminently discharge the opposite functions of 
unification and differentiation. These universals are therefore 
called universal-ciim-particulars. This constitutes evidence of the 
truth of the synthesis of opposites, which the Jaina propounds to 
be the universal truth. - 

As regards the Bud41tists of Di^%a's school, who are the 
loudest in their protestations of , the inviolability , of die Law of 
Contradiction, they, too* are constrained to adniit the validity of 
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non-abs®iutism in exceptional cases. In the perceptual cognition 
of variegated colours in a carpet, the unity df the content qua a ^ 
carpet and the plurality colours are admitted to be present 
together. Besides, the plurality of contents of the cognition and' 
the unity of the cognitive act are affirmed to belong to a self- 
identical situation. The confession of the unity of the plurality j 
is only an unconscious tribute to Jaina standpoint and if it is 
construed as corroboration of non-absolutism by the Jaina, we 
cannot accuse the latter of dogmatic zeal. The Sautrantika and 
the Yogacara believe in the plurality of powers of a single entity 
and this is an admission of the synthesis of plurality in one— which * 
is the characteristic Jaina position. 

The Carvaka materialist holds consciousness to be the product 
of four elements, earth, air, water and fire. The product is not • 
numerically different from the elements, as that would make it a 
separate principle; nor is it identical severally with each, as in that 
case even jars and tables would possess spirit. It is thus one and 
the four at the same time. This is only a confirmation of 
anekmiavdda. The affinities of Miraaipsist logic and ontology 
with the Jaina theory are too pronounced to be ignored. The 
Miniariisist believes in the dual nature of reals, constituted by 
being and non-being as elements, and is thus at one with the Jaina. 
The later Vaisnava philosophers, who believe in unity and 
plurality both and in their ultimate synthesis, cannot but endorse 
the Jaina logical standpoint. As regards the Prabhakara school of 
Mimauisa, it also has to fall back on non-absolutist logic on 
occasions. One instance will sufEce, According to Prabhakara 
aM cognitions are cognisant of tliree elements, the content, the act 
of cognition (that is to say^ their own identity), and the self as the 
knower. Accordingly all cognitions are held to be judgments by 
him of the form 1 know this.’ The synthesis of three in one 
constitutes an endorlement of the Jaina logical standpoint. The 
purpose of this long schedule of affinities with other schools of 
thought is to showffhat the doctrine of the nianifoldness of uiith 
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called GuekaiHaxiada^ wliich is proved by the application c 
logical form of sevenfold predication, is not the outcon 
logical abei’i’ation or abnormality of thought-proclivities, a 
'critics profess it to be. . The: logic of non-absolutism, as illust 
by sevenfold predication, seems to be the only kind of logic, that 
should be followed by realists. The refutation of the common- 
place charges of indetermination and doubt against the theory 
should entitle it to serious considei'ation. The Jaiua has succeeded 
in establishing that sevenfold predication is not a frivolous 
estimation of triitlL Ami If I have succeeded in driving home 
this truth, I sliall camsidcr that I have accomplished a difhciiit task 
and fulOlied a sacred duty, which we owe to the Jaina philosophers 
of old, who are our otvn kith and kin spiritually and 
ethnologicaliy. 



CHAPTER -VL]. 


Relations 


It has been observed more than once th?n. a rdation is possi! 


if the terms are both identical with and different from each other. 
Relation cannot hold between absolutely different, or between 
absolutely identical facts. Identity and dill'crence both are the 
presupposition of relation. Absolute identity VvOiild annul the 
duality of the terms and make them one scIf-identlcal entity. A 
self-identical entity is a unit, which is self-siiiHcienJ: so far as its 
independent being is concerned, and as such it docs not rec|uire 
any internal or external relation for its being. An internal relation 
would have been necessary, had the real actually broken up into 
differents. But that is ex hypothesi denied in the assumption of 
absolute identity. A relation is also not possible, far less necessary, 
between two terms, which are absoluteb/ distinct and different. 
Now two reals, ■which are absolutely independent of each other 
in respect of their genesis, being.and cognition, cannot be supposed 
to bear a relation to each other. They are unrelated and separate 
facts. It would be a travesty of fact, if not of logic, to th 
unrelatedness or separation to be itself a relation, as the log 
form of predication might suggest. The logical relation of iinrcia- 
tedness involved in subject-predicate form is only a concepiual 
relation, which is neciessitated. by the exigency of our tliinking 
them together. It is the subject who thinks of the two terms and 
in the act of thinking superposes a relation upon them. Such a 
relation is ideal, coiic€ptual, or subjective, The opponent’s denial 
of relation has to objective relation, and if a logiciai 

were to find a cptjb'^diqtioh in ihis denial; he wmuld be guilt' 
histry or lack of objective knowle<i^" or perhaps both, 
stion— whkh^* tEe -idtalifey 0f , exist^is is only an id< 
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aggregate wiiliout objective nexus among tliem, or a system of 
reals with a connective link running througli them all— -is a grand 
problem of philosophy, which will engage our thought in the next 
chapter. We are here concerned with a less ambitious problem, 
firstly, whether there is any relation mt all between reals igwa 
objective, and secondly, whether inherence as internal relation has 
any special claim to privileged treatment. 

Now, the reality of relation has been denied by the Fluxist, 
the Vedmitist and by Bradley. It is a remarkable proof of the 
community of human thought that the arguraents of Bradley were 
all anticipated by the Biiddhist and the Vedantist several centuries 
before. It has been urged that there can be no relation between 
two terms, which are independent. Relation presupposes that the 
terms are brought together. But what would bring them together ? 
If it be a relation, how does it supervene upon them, unless it is 
supposed that the terms are predisposed to be brought into a 
whole ? ‘A’ and ‘B’ are different and distinct, and if they are 
brought together by means of a relation, the relation must be 
supposed to induce a change in their nature, or to follo^v upon this 
change induced by an external factor. But this supposition only 
introduces a complication. If the relation were a teriiiim quid, it 
would necessitate another relation to bring this third entity into 
relation with the terms. Thus, the third would require the services 
of a fourth, and the fourth of a fifth and so on without end. But 
unless there is a predisposition in the terms to come to one 
another, it is unintelligible why a relation does not hold between 
anything and everything. The assumption of predisposition would 
again necessitate a relation between the term which develops pre- 
disposition and the condition which induces it. Not only this, 
the j^redisposition being a property of the term w^ould require a 
relation, by the good offices of which it can belong to the term in 
question. And the same difficulty would arise with regard this 
new relation and the relata,; . . - ' . ' . 

Nor can it be supposed.- a -Ti; the 




absence of gap (nairantarya) between two terms, that is to say, the 
terms in relation are just close to one another and not separated 
by a gap in between them. But if absence of gap may be a 
relation, why should not separation by a gap be also a relation ? 
However close the terms may be brought together, they cannot be 
supposed to abandon their separateness, unless there be a unifica- 
tion of the terms. But if this imification be a total merger of one 
in the other, no relation w^oiild be necessary, as the terms cease 


to be two and as relation is possible between two terms. Nor can 
there be a partial unification, which presupposes that the terms 
have parts and one of such parts is identified 'udth another such 
part. But this also is no explanation, as it raises another problem. 
Is the part distinct from the term or not ? If it is not distinct, it 
is not a part, but the terra itself. So the hypothesis of partial 
unification is irrelevant. If, again, there be real parts distinct from 
the terms, the unification of such distinct parts would be of no 
consequence to the original terms, as they would not be related 
on the relation of entities which are distinct. The parts again 
may have parts or not. On the former alternative, the question 
of partial or total imification would again raise itself in reference 
to the first set of parts and so also in reference to the second set and 
so on without end.^ 

Let it be supposed that relation is neither a case of unification 
nor mutual dependence, but something different which simply 
relates the terms. Brit the interposition of an independent relation 
has been found to be of no help. If the terms are left independent 
of each other, the introduction of relation as a tertim qvidj 
equally independent, would not relate the terms. The two terms, 
on the latter hypothesis, would remain as they were, unaffected by 
the relation, which would thus be a third term resting in itself and 
selPsijjfgteientv A which does iiot relate a word 


rupasleso hii sa^ dvilv© : sa^ c Dharraa- 
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without meaning. It is concluded by the Buddhist that relation 
is only our way o£ looking at things and is not an objective entity.® 
The charge that unreality of relation would make causal 
relation unreal does not affect the Biiddhist, who does not believe 
that causality is an objective relation. The relation of cause and 
effect, it is asserted, is unreal, as the tw'o do not co-exist at one 
time. The antecedent is called the cause and the consequent is 
called the effect. But this is only a Gonceptual characterization. 
It does not imply an objective relation, which is possible betxveen 
two co-existent terms. The cause ceases to be Tvhen the effect 
comes into being. Thus, the two terms are never synchronous 
and hence no relation can be posited between them. In the 
absence of one of the terras, causality also cannot be a real relation, 
but only an idea.^ It is asserted that causal relation is sequential 
and not synchronous, and so* the objection urged on the basis of 
the lack of synchronism is irrelevant. But Dharraakh'ti, who does 
not believe in the reality of relation, which is according to him 
only a subjective way of evaluation, refuses to take this defence as 
a logicalfy sound proof of the objectivity of causal relation- He 
argues, if the character of causality be really subsistent in the cause 
and in the effect in succession, it must be recognized that it does 
not depend upon the effect when it occurs in the causal antecedent, 
simply because the effect has not yet come into being. Similarly, 
causality qua a characteristic of the effect is not dependent upon 
the cause, simply because the latter becomes defunct when the 
former comes into being. Thus, the character of causality, as an 
independent and intrinsic determination, either of the cause or of 
the effect, is self-contained, so far as its reference to the other 
correlate is concerned. Consequently, the connection 
between the cause and the effect cannot be anything more than a 


2. tan ca bhavau tadanya^ ca sarve te svatmani sthitali, 
svayarh bhavas tan hiiii*ayati kalpani., ibid 

1. kriryabararmbfeavp. 'pi tawTrasahabhivata^^^ prasid 
dvistlio dvisdie sambandliatl iMd* . 
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subjective construction. If the relation were factual 
dependence o£ the effect were real, it must be shown 
cause is of real service to the effect or vice versa. But tnere is no 
possibility of service, mutual or solitary, between a non-existent 
and an existent fact. How could the effect be of service to the 
cause, when it was not even in existence and likewise 
how could the cause be of service to the effect, when the former 
has passed out of existence ? Certainly, dependence is onto- 
logically possible only betivcen terms which are related as 
benefactor and beneliciary (upakdmkopakdryahhdva); but with 
regard to the cause and the effect, one of the two is always ^absent 
when the other is in existence. The relation of dependence is 
thus only a subjective interpretation so far as causality is concerned. 
A person observes the antecedent, unassociated with the conse^ 
quent, and the consequent, unattached to the antecedent. But 
the observation of the consecjueut as following upon the antecedent, 
and the absence of observation of the consequent in the absence of 
the antecedent are interpreted as a relation of causality. The 
observation of concomitance in agreement and in difference is 
thus the only thing that can be posited as an actual truth; and the 
imposition of a relation between the antecedent and consequent 
events is only a subjective necessity of thought. The two events 
are not in reality related; and the conceptual relation, though it 
may be inevitable for our thought, is unreal and false as an 
estimation of objective truth. Dharmakirti is positive that this 
conceptual relation occurs spontaneously in the mirid of 
observing subject and is not the result of a schooling received 
from a teacher.^ It is xvorthy of remark that the Buddhist phiL 
pher here anticipates Kant who may be regarded rather 
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commentaLor and elaborator of the Buddhist position in this 
regard. It follows as a legitimate conclusion that all our judgments 
are false, as the relation of terms is only a subjective construction 
according to Dliarmakirti and Kant alike. 

Dharmakirti pursues the examination further, if, again, the 
relation were different from the terms, standing alongside of and 
aloof from them, how could the terms, e,g., cause and effect, be 
brought together? The impossibility of exchange of Beneficiary 
services between the terms makes the relation a chimera and the 
recognition of this fact knocks out the pretensions of all other 
relations posited by philosophers. If things could be supposed 
to be related in spite of the lack of reciprocal services, there would 
be no logical bar to the postulation of a relation between 
anything and everything.^ The reciprocity of services is thus the 
conditio sine qua non of objective relation, and we have seen that 
the condition cannot be fulfilled in causation. What is found to be 
true of causality' is true of all other relations. Exchange of service 
may be possible bettveen two existent terms. But what can be the 
nature of such service and why should it be required at all ? 
The service is not rec|uired by either term for achieving existence, 
which they already possess; nor can it be posibly required for the 
realization of an additional efficacy in themselves. For the efFicacy, 
being distinct from the terms, would require a further relation 
f ■ in order to belong to them. And this relation might be possible, 
f if there were again exchange of services between the efficacy and 
the terms. But the postulation of a second exchange of services 
would necessitate that of a third and so on to infinity. The truth 
of the matter is that relation, whatever be its chat'acler, either 
presupposes or involves causality, and if causality cannot be an 
objective relation, the reality of other relations cannot be 
established by logic. Take, for instance, the relations of conjunc- 


1. tayor antipakare 'pi samattye pairatra va. sambaiidho yadi, visvaih 
syat samavayi paraqmraixt. ibid., : 
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lion and inherence. Conjiinctioii m considered as an effect 
of the terms. The terms tnay be said to become conjoined by 
virtue of generating conjunction between themselves. But this 
supposition is not inaintainable. If the characteristic of ‘being 
conjoined’ be a property of the generator of conjunction, it would 
be the property of motion (towfi!) also, which is posited as the 
cause of conjunction by the Vaisesika. But motion cannot have 
the quality of being conjoined according to the Vaisesika, as 
quality can in his theory belong Only to substance. Conjunction 
■with a part again is supposed to generate a fresh conjunction with 
the whole. If causality be the determinant of conjunction and of 
the consequential attribute of ‘being conjoined,’ conjunction 
itself in such a situation should come to have the attribute in 
question. But this is absurd and is repudiated by the Vaisesika 
himself d Nor can conjunction or the ciuality of being conjoined 
be supposed to be a characteristic of the terms placed in a parth 
cular situation, because the supposition begs the ciuestion. What 
places the terms in that situation ? Certainly situation is not an 
uncaused event. And thus the difficulties inherent in causality 
would crop up. As regards inherence (saniavdya) it is also conse- 
quential to causality. The whole inheres in the parts, the quality 
or action inheres in a substance and the universal inheres in an 
individual. But why should' they be -brought together? What 
ontological necessity tvould break the privacy of their aloofness 
and isolation ? If there be a positive rccjuirement on the part of 
the terms for one another and this requirement be supposed to 
be satisfied by inherence, the old problem of exchange of service 
would crop up again. The whole is supposed to be the product of 
the parts and qua product it was not in existence. It could not 
be either a receiver or a giver of service when it was not even in 
existence. Nor can causality account for the incidence of inher- 

-1. saihyogajanane tat|ih sathypgiaau na tau. karmadiyogi- 

tapatteh sthitis ca prativaripita. ibM. Cf. the comments of PKM, P. 509. 


ence, for tlie efiidciit cause does not stand in the relation of 
inherence to its effect t 

And even if we grant the objective possibility of causal 
relation, it will have to be admitted that it will ever remain 
unknown and imknowable by the limited resources of mankind. 
Certainly, prcceptual cognition is not competent to envisage such 
a relation. We may perceive either the antecedent, or the 
consequent, or both together, but all these perceptions are con- 
cerned with the terms as they are by themselves. It cannot be 
urged that perception of fire and smoke together in the kitchen 
gets hold of the causal relation between them. Fire and smoke 
are perceived as tlicy are, and their togetherness is irrelevant, so 
far as the knowledge of causality is concerned. The pen and 
paper may be perceived together, but that does not warrant a 
causal relation bet^veen them. Nor again can the successive 
perception of the terms envisage the causal relation between them. 
One may percche pen before and paper after, but there is no 
causality bet-ween them. Nor can the two successive cognitions be 
sujoposed to be synthesised by one cognition which may envisage 
causality, for the variation of contents of the ttvo cognitions cannot 
allow them to be identified. It has been supposed that our organs, 
reinforced by tlic memory of the two cognitions, can generate a 
perceptual judgment having the two events for its terms, and this 
judgment is cognisant of causality. But this is opposed to the Law 
of the Uniformity of Nature, which presupposes that like causes 
produce like efiects. Our organs were incapable of envisaging 
ausality by themselves and they could not be supposed to trans- 
end this incapacity even if they were supposed to be reinforced 
y memory. Nor can perception of concomitanncc in agreement 
nd in difference give knowledge of causality. We have seen that 
perception gives knowledge of the terms anti not of the relatio 
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As regjirds pereeption of concomitance in difference; it is nothing 
but the fact that the terms are not perceived, but only the empty 
locus where the terms could be perceived if they were present. 
So perception and non-perception together do not possess any 
special advantage over perceptual cognition; which has been 
found to yield knowledge of the terms in isolation and not in 
relation.^ 

M the causal relation in question is not supposed to 

be confined to the observed data. It is believed to hold good 
universally between the two classes of entities without exception 
and without failure. It is uhthinkable that perceptual cognition, 
no matter whether determinate or indeterminate, may be compe- 
tent to take stock of such universal relation. The aforesaid 
incompetency of perceptual knowledge can be entirely realised if 
•we analyse the concept of causality. What is a cause? It is nothing 
but that which possesses the power to produce an effect. So 
causality is nothing but power. But power is not capable of being 
perceived. It can be inferred from the obser\’^ation of its effect. 
But inference of the causal power is possible only if the necessary 
universal relation between the power and the entity is known 
before. We have seen that perceptual knowledge is incompetent 
regarding this universal relation, and inference presupposes suejh 
knowledge as its condition. Causality is thus not capable of being 
known either by perception or by inference. The knowledge of , 
causality must then be set down as a subjective construction or a 
way of thought. The necessity and universality felt to attend 
this relation cannot therefore be anything more than the necessity 
of our way of thinking, which has nothing to do with objective 
reality. And even if its objectivity be granted, it must remain eo 
ipso unknown and unknowable.^ , . . ‘ 
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consideration and not from observation of the behaviour of 
.things. It is undeniable that things are perceived to be related. 
A linen is perceived as related to its yarns, and colour and shape 
are perceived as related to the linen. That these are distinct and 
different is not open to denial. The whole is different from the 
parts and .the quality is different from the substance, still they 
are perceived together. The given togetherness cannot be 
explained by any hypothesis other than that of a relation. Why 
should the Buddhist go out of his way to deny relation which is 
given to our sensibility, and posit lack of relation which is not 
•given at all? T’he Buddhist supposes that our senses are incapable 
of intuiting the terms and the relation between them and he 
explains the conception of relation as the construction of the 
intellect. But the supposition is based upon an assumption. 
The senses are but the channels through which external things 
present themselves to our consciousness. Our consciousness 
certainly does not lack the capacity of intuiting relation, even if 
the.»senses be incapable of doing so. The terms, are felt to be 
given and so also is the relation holding between them. If the felt 
givenness of the terms be not denied, why should the givenness 
,o£ the relation be impeached? If the givenness of relation 
be explained away as appearance, there is no special reason 
for preferential treatment of the terms, iivdiich are equally 
given. So far as the psychology of perception is concerned, it is 
obvious that we do not perceive a difference between terms and 
relation in I'espect of’ their givenness. If there were again no 
substantive whole, but only a conglomreation of atoms, it would 
i be impossible to account for difference of causal efficiency. Take 
j for example a pitcher. The pitcher is supposed by the Buddhist 
to be nothing more than a collection of atoms existing side by 
side. The Buddhist admits that an atom does not possess the 
- capacity for drawing water. But the pitcher has this capacity and 
as such cannot be supposed to be identical with the isolated atoms. 
If atoms alone were real, and: if there were no relation amidst them 
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and consequently no actual wholes, why should there be such a 
wide difterence in the causal efficiency o£ things ? The theory 
of atomic constitution o£ material bodies is devised to account £or 
the emergence of such bodies and not to repudiate the reality of 
the, fatter.,; ■ ■ , , 

Let us now examine the grounds adduced by the Buddhist 
for the repudiation of relation one by one. The Buddhist asserts 
that relation is not possible between two independent entities. 
Relation presupposes dependence of one term upon another, but 
this is impossible between terms which are possessed of existence 
in their own right. And as regards a term or terms which are not 
in existence, they too cannot be supposed to depend upon one ; 

another, for dependence is a factual relation which cannot be i 

thought to obtain between non-entities.^ So relation is not I 
logically justifiable and as such must be regarded as appearance. I 
The Buddhist position has been summed up by Bradley, who 
independently reaches the same conclusion, in. the following 
forceful words : ‘The conclusion to which I am brought is that a f 
relational way of thought— any one that moves by the machinery ? 
of terms and relations— must give appearance-, and not truth. It | 
is a makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, most 
necessary, but in the end most indefensible.’^ The Jaina refuses^ 
to be convinced by such flourish of abstract logic. . 

The factuality of relation • is attested by experience. 
Things in spite of their difference may ' transform them- 
selves into a unity. It is a fact that things are dynamic ‘ J 
and they maintain their identity in spite of their change, [ 
in so far at least as their nature is thought to unfold itself to our ? 
consciousness. If oiJr intellect is not to.be condemned to confusion ■ ! 
and bankruptcy and if reality be not . declared to be an unfathom- i 

1. paratahtryam hi sithMndhah, siddhe ,ka paratantrata ? parapcksa 
,hi sambandhah; sp ’s^n katham apek§afe ? AamS ca saivaniraiaihso bhavali 
katham apeksate„?‘ NRG, Pp. 505-06, J ■ . * ■ . 

‘ • Appearance And Reality, \ ■ y ..1 
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able mystery, we must find an explanation. But why should we 
be sceptic of our knowledge ? We have elucidated the Jaina staiKh 
It in logic in the first chapter and we need not g 
-ground again. Suffice it to say that the denial of vatiaity ot 
experience ends in scepticism, entire and unqualified. If, 
however, we are to believe the testimony of our experience and if 
we feel called upon to give an explanation of it, tlicrc is no pos- 
sibility of denying the validity ot relation. 'I’he Jaina explains 
relation by reference to an internal change in the terms, which 
makes it inevitable for them to come to a focal unity. The terms 
are numerically different no doubt, but ivhen they come into 
relation they become changed into an identity of differents. The 
transformation into identity, which we Iraxe called unification, is 
believed to be neither complete nor partial and so the conse- 
quences alleged would not apply to them. The unification is 
different from both. It is neither a total merger nor partial 
identification. The unity of the terms in relation is sni geiteris 
(jdtyantara). It is on a par with the unity of the cognition of a 
variegated carpet. The unity of the cognition in spite of the 
numerical difference of contents is an attested fact. The reality 
of total or partial identification is to be admitted on the basis of 
experience, and if experience records a case of unification of 
differents in which their dilferencc is not annulled, but trans- 
formed into a different kind of identity, we Inu'c no reason to call 
in question its authenticity. The question would be futile if one 
were to ask how could the terms, existing independently of each 
ther, come to be united ? He could as well question the truth of 
If-consciousness. It is as absurd as to ask why consciousness 
ould be consciousness and not different from^t. It is unanswer- 
le. We can only assert that it is exactly wliat we know it to be. 
o with regard to relation. Why should there he a relation at all?’ 
is a question, which is equally unanswerable by logic. ^ ‘There 
is, hotvever, no justification for the assumption that a relation 
is impossible, if it cannot inhere in something as a quality does, 
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'I'o the question ‘in what is a relation’? we may fairly answer 
that it is not in anything, but that it is between two or more terms, 
or between a term and itself, and that the conception of ‘between’ 
is as ultimate as the conception of ‘in’ and has as much claim to be 
regarded as valid. Both are ultimate, neither contains any con- 
tradiction, and the justification of our use of both lies in the fact 
that it is impossible to state anything whatever without asserting 
or implying the reality both of qualities and of relations.'^ 

Relation then cannot be denied an objective Status without 
involving consequences which we cannot acquiesce in.^ '^ 
problem how does relation happen to the terms can be determined 
bf appeal to experience alone. Take for instance the case of 
solution of a potv^der in water. Here the parts of powder and the 
parts of water interpenetrate and we get practically an indistin- 
guishable vhme. In the case of conjunction of two fingers it is 
partial. The Jaina docs not as a matter of fact believe in the 
existence of simples, which have no aspects, qualitative or quantita- 
tive. A real is the identity of an infinite plurality of aspects and 
modes, and we have seen how the Jaina solves the problem of 
incompatibility. A real is a unity and diversity in one, and the 
relation involved is neither one of absolute identity nor one of 
absolute otherness, but something different from them both, ft 
is sui generis, wfiiich does not permit of • being determined by 
absolute criteria. The parts or modes or aspects are neither 
different nor identical with the unity to which they belong. 
'Phe relation inside the unity is also sui generis. The validity of 
such a relation cannot be called in question on the ground that it 
refuses to be determined in terms of identity or of otherness, 
because it is as ultimate and simple as identity and otherness are. 
If identity satisfies a .logical necessity, so also should this unique 
relation. Each is unique and ultimate and there is no reason to 
condemn it as appearance when ’ it' is equally a given fact with 

1 . The Nature of Epu^istencW^ VoL ’l, P; , • ■ ' 
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identity or otherness. If, on the other hand, we are to rely upon 
the evidence of experience as the ultimate source of knowledge of 
the nature of reality and we feel the necessity of checking the re- 
sults of discursive thought by reference to the verdict of experi- 
ence, we shall be compelled to come to the conclusion that neither 
absolute identity nor absolute otherness has any reality beyond 
abstractions of thought. So far as reals arc perceived and thought, 
they do not afford warrent for supposing identity or otherness to 
be veridical relations. Absolute identity is only an abstraction 
as ideal as Euclid’s point and line are. But whereas ^.uclid’s 
points and lines are useful fictions, the concepts of absolute iden- 
tity and absolute otherness *have been a fruitful source of 
confusion and acrimonious controversies which prevented philo- 
sophers from coming to an agreement where it possible. 

7’he assertion of infinite diversity does not make the conception 
of atoms impossible. An atom is ex hypothesi an indivisible unit. 
But though spatially indivisible it may be divisible in other 
dimensions. An atom has a plurality of aspects and thus it can be 
divided into these aspects. The Jaina would thus have no objec- 
tion to McTaggart’s view of the infinite divisibility of substance, 
as both are agreed upon the point that the manifold of qualities, 
original and derivative, that are possessed by reals, is in finite. As 
regards the objection of Dharmakirti that relation cannot belong 
to existent or to non-existent terms, the Jaina meets him half 
way. I’he terms in relation are neither wholly finished entities 
nor non-entities. Relation is identity of different terms. Such 
being the case, the terms are neither what they were out of rela- 
tion nor do they change their identity entirely when they come 
to be terms of a relation. , Let us consider the relation of yarn and 
linen which we cited above. The linen is the product and yarn 
is the material cause of it. The linen was not in e xisfence qua 
linen before it came imo being. But it was not an absolute non- 
entity as it existed as yam. It is the yarn which becomes linen 
and so the two are not diferent iit an absolute sence. The linen 
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again abstracted from the yarn is only an idea and a fiction. So 
the linen as the other term of the causal relation was in existence 
before yarn, though not linen. T.he yarn in question 
was existent yarn, but not linen. Yarn and linen are not 
substance two absolutely different entities, but they are the 
same substance with difference of qualities. The relation of linen 
and yarn is an instance of internal relation— internal in the sense 
that the change occurs in the causal stuff and the changed cause 
becomes the effect. The effect is the product of a process, which 
goes within the cause and so the production of the other term and 
that of its relation are rather simultaneous events.' But so far 
as relation is considered as a separate fact, it must be recognized 
that it is not external to the terms in the sense that it can exist 
independently of the latter. Relation, ytMiether internal or exter- 
nal, is integral to the terms and is the result of an internal change 
in the nature of terms. So also such external relations as conjunc- 
tion of two fingers are nothing external in the sense of being 
independent. The fingers conjoined are no longer absolutely the 
same entities as they were while out of relation. The fact of being 
conjoined is a new attribute which they did not possess when they 
remained side by side in isolation. The emergence of the - new 
qnality is the result of a process of .change in both the terms, 
which eventuated in the conjunction of both. * The conjunction 
in question is thus the product of an internal change in the con- 
stitution of the terms and thus is as much entitled to be regarded 
as internal relation as the co-called relation of inherence 

(samavdya). . ' ■ . 

. The denial of relation^ however,, involves a self-contradiction. 

The Buddhist denies relation oh the ^ound that the terms are 
not dependant. He assumes that -dependence is the condition of 
relation and so the would entail ihe nega- 

tion of relation. He must admit that negation of dependence' is 
the condition of negation as such he tacitly affirms 

n relation between these two there were no relation 


on 
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between these Uvo negative facts, he could not assert that the 
negation of the condition implies the negation of the conditioned. 
He hatly contradicts himself as he afhrms one relation in the very 
act of denying; another. But the Buddhist may (iefend himself 
by asserting that his denial of relation has reference to objective 
relation and the implicit assertion of relation involved in the 
denial of objective relation is only a subjective necessity of 
thought. We have alluded to this view just at the outset of this 
chapter. The Buddhist’s contention draws its plausibility from 
an assumption which has had momentous consequences in philo- 
sophical thought. it is assumed that our thoughts do not neces- 
sarily represent reality. But is reality unknown and unknowable 
absolutely and without reservation ? If relation be an unreal 
figment of logical thought, no judgment can be true and no asser- 
tion can be made, as they presuppose relation between terms. 
.Thus philosophy as a quest of truth by the pursuit of logical 
thought has to be condemned as a ^vild goose chase. But such 
scepticism and cynicism have not succeeded in the past in stifling 
the spirit of enquiry in thoughtful men and women. And the 
sceptic, who denies the validity of all judgments, succeeds in his 
task by means of a judgnient of his own. The plea that his judg- 
ment has an ideal validity as contradistinguished from objective 
validity only aggTavates die evil. “Our intellect, then, has been 
condemned to confusion and bankruptcy, and the reality has been 
left outside uncomprehended. Or rather, what is worse, it has 
been stripped bare of all distinction and quality. It is left naked 
and without a character, and we are covered with confusion”.^ 
|We have already given an answer to* the Buddhist’s objection'.' 
It will only suffice to* remark that wholesale condemnation of 
thought contradicts; itselh That men fall into error and make 
false judgments is’ a truism. But because some judgments are 
false, that is certainly ho ground for as^suihing that all judgments 

' I ■■ ■■ — . r. , K,.,,-; 1 . ., ^ , ^ 

1 . Appearance ani ‘ ^ i \ 'i , / , * 
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are false. The falsity of a jiidgment^is determined by rereieiicc 
to a true judgment. If there be no truth and if knowledge of 
truth mere absolntely unattainable, all our judgments would M 
the same value, viz., they would be all false; But then there 
would be no criterion of falsity. When the Buddhist convicts 
judgmental thought of falsity, he certainly has an idea of wBat 
truth is. The Buddhist’s plea that truth is revealed to unbroken 
indeterminate intuition does not improve the situation. An 
intuition, uninterpreted as intuition of a fact, is neither true nor 
false and as such cannot be the source of knowledge of reality. 

The Buddhist logician thus contradicts himself and he is compel- 
led to confess the bankruptcy of our intellect d he criterion o 
falsity must be found in contradiction. And if a judgment is not 
contradicted by another judgment, it must be accepted to be true* 

The contradiction conjured up by abstract logic is only a perver- 

• .r 1 *1-. /-vn rvL *- be accented as authentic 
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shares this unique character which cannot be exhausted by the 
categories of thought, though they give a correct representation 
of reality so far as they go. llie denial of relation is self-contra- 
dictory since the denial is possible by virtue of relational thought. 
The Buddhist plea that conceptual thought has only a subjective 
validity and relation is only an ideal fiction has been examined 
and found to be untenable as it leads to unqualified scepticism. 

We now address ourselves to the examination of causal 
relation and we shall find substantial reasons for rejecting the 
Buddhist protestations about the unreality of causality. The 
Buddhist bases his denial of causality on the absence of synchro- 
nism of cause^ and effect. But neither synchronism nor succession 
is believed by the Jaina to be the essential characteristic of causal 
relation. Causality is a relation of determination. The effect is 
that whose coming into being is necessarily determined by the 
being of another.* The determinant is called the cause and the 
determinatum is called the effect. The determinant may be 
§yhchronous with the determined or may be separated by an 
interval. If we take the case of clay^nd jar, the clay is found to 
continue and to synchronise with the jar. But the effect is» seen 
to follow the cause in other cases, e.g., death follows beheading. 
The essential character of causality is found in the necessity of 
determination. WhSn the being of a fact determines the being of 
another fact they are held to be causally related. If we look 
deeper into the matter it will be found that causality as a sequen- 
tial relation holds between two qualities or modes (parydya). We 
call the earthy matter the cause of th^ jar. But strictly speaking 
|it is the occurrence of a change in the casual substance which 
'determines the occurrence of a particular shape, which distin- 
guishes the jar from the earthy niatter which was bereft of it. The 
Jaina believes in the timeless continuity of substance which is ac- 
cording to him not an event in time. ' Whether it is atoms or bodies 
that arc the original substance makes Jittle difference. The com 
tmuiiy of the substance in al| its modi%g.tipns is a fact which is 
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emphasised by the Jaina. But if the change of qualities, original 
and derivative, be felt to give rise to different substances out of the 
original substance, there need not be any difficulty in connecting 
these occurrences as cause and effect. , 

It is true that time plays an important part in the 
relation of cause and effect. Between two terms the prior 
term is called the cause and the cause cannot be sub- 
sequent to the effect. In cases in which the terms are time- 
less or simultaneous neither can be called the cause, unless they ; 
appeared to be in time. It is to be admitted, then, that causality : 
is a relation of determination as distinguished from extrinsic j 
determination which holds between each fact and every' other j 

fact. Secondly, it is a relation which holds between existent facts: I 

Thirdly, the earlier term is called the cause and the later the 
effect. It is perhaps more than a question of nomenclature. The | 
earlier is followed by the later and the necessity of sequence 
seems to be an index to an inner necessity. It is not admitted that 
the cause exercises an activity upon the effect and thus does a 
good office to the effect. Causality is nothing more than this [ 
necessity of sequence. The question of dependence is irrelevant, j 
if it is supposed to mean an occult influence exercised by one upon \ 
the other. The necessity and. universality of the sequence of the 
effect to the cause are undeniable features of the law of causation, 
and if they cannot be made more intelligible by other laws, the 
law of causation should be regarded as an ultimate truth. In 
causation the two terms are related by sequence; and if a further 
intrinsic determination <)£ the relation is demanded the Jaina 
supplies it by pointing out Lhat the terms stand to each other in [ 
the relation of identity-in-differeace* Tlfie effect is a modification 
of the cause and thus is not absolutely different from the cause or 
identical with it sufe^hceThe two are the same identity, 

but qua or jllly ‘^e numerically different. The 

Jaina view of eaiisation dijfte^b 1^0:0 th^ traditional tlicories. It 
differs from the Sahihy^ which; fiolds cause and effect to . 
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be identical. 7’he statement of the Sahkliya cannot be taken lite- 
rally, as that annuls the duality of the terms. The effect is the 
result of a change in the cause or rather it itself represents the 
change in question. 

Causation is a species of relation and as such it participates 
in the essential characteristic of relation. Relation in the ulti- 
mate analysis is found to be a case of identity-cum-differcnce 
between the terms, and this holds of the cause and effect also. 
But though identity-cuni-difference is the universal character of 
all relations the specific differences of relations are not obliterat- 
ed and there is no incompatibility between the general and the 
specific character. If, however, we probe. the problem more care- 
fully and deeply, it will be found that causality is the idtimate 
source of all other relations. As we have observed before, a rela- 
tion is integral to the terms and is ontologically nothing but the 
occurrence of a change in the terms, which are so related. It is 
the product of a process which takes place inside the terms. Thus 
relations as external independent facts are only falsely hypostatized 
concepts. Two important results, come out of this enquiry into 
the nature of relations. , Firstly, relations arc all internal having 
no ontological status beyond the terms. Secondly, they are the 
products of a change which occurs in the terms. The second 
characteristic proves that causality is the idtimate foundation of 
other relations, since they ar*e the products of change and change 
presupposes causality,, which is again rcduciljle to identity-in- 
difference; and the latter is the foundational nature of all reals 
and their relations. But what is the occasion of change? Certain- 
ly something more is needed* to occasion a change in a real. 
According to the Jaina change- is integral to the real. The stimu- 
lus of change is seated in the nature of the real. As regards the 
particular direction and the shape of the activity it may be deter- 
mined by an external, fact. But ai external act being related to 
the fact under consideratidn is not ehtikely. external, as it becomes 
identical ivdth it, though it |t| .|iitl|Yi4uaIity. Being and 
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change are necessary concomitants of reality and one is as ultimate ?: 
as the other. So the question %hy there should be change at all? i 
is unanswerable, being ultimate and simple. i 

W dispose of the difficulty about the cognition 

of relation and particularly of the relation of cause and effect, 
which the Buddhist alleged to be Unrealizable. The Jaina does 
not think the difficulty to be real. The Buddhist here is led 
away by. a priori considerations in disregard of the' evidence of 
psychology. Causality is perceived and the act of perception is 
one. The Jaina believes in the identity of the self which is inclu- 
sive of its changes. The self may perceive -the cause first and the 
effect next. But it is the same self who perceives the two events. ^ 
The self that peixeives the subsequent event has not let the first I 
perception go adrift. The perceptions are events in the history 
of the self and as such they occur as real changes in the self. The 
perception of the prior term spells a change and so also does the ' 
perception of the posterior term. But the change represented by ? 
the first perception is not lost hold of by the self when he per- a 
ceives the .subsequent event. So there no difficulty that the self 
can perceive the two in succession and also as together. Of course, . .■ 
the Buddhist m^y assert that it is only a hypothesis of the Jaina, 
.But the. hypo tliesis explains a real fact. It is undeniable that=,we 
connect the two events— earlier and later— as cause and effect; The- 

. 

Buddhist does not deny that this act oh connecting is a fact. What 
he denies is that the accredited instruments of knowledge, per- 
ception or inference, are competent to, apprehend this relation, ' . 
He concludes tliat the knowledge of causality is an ideal judgment, j 
having no bearing upon the objective reality. ; But the . Jain^ . - 
rhinks this to be a hasty conclusion, which is not only unwarrant- 
ed but has also been'’ a source of far-reaching mischief. It . con- i 
deniiis all thought and all jihilosophical speculations. The diffi- 
culty of the Buddhist as ivell as of idealists in general lies in the 
supposition of incompatibility of change ivdtli identity. But this 
is the fundamental datum of Jaina thought and we have taken I 
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considerable pains to elucidate tlic Jaina position in the preced- 
ing chapters. 

What is the organ of the kno^vledge of causality? The Jaina 
answers that it is perception of the concomitance in agreement 
and difference. The Jaina position is found to be endorsed by 
J. S. Mill who recognizes the Joint Method as a distinct and 
different organ, severally fr<jm the Method of Agreement and 
the Method of Difference. 'The Jaina takes the observation of 
concomitance in agreement and in difference to be one observa- 
tion. And as regards the imi\hn'sality and the necessity of causal 
relation, the Jaina posits another instrument which he calls 
tarka, which we may tentatively render as ‘reasoning’ which as- 
sumes the form of a reductio ad absiirdiim. It is by the aid of 
reasoning that we persuade ourselves that the occurrence of an 
event is impossible without the previous occurrence of another 
event. Armed with this knowledge of the impossibility of the in- 
dependent occurrence of the subsequent event the self intuits 
the causal relation to be universal and necessary. Of course the 
development of the potver of reasoning presupposes gi'owth and 
advance of knowledge. There is nothing strange about the fact 
that the savage, who does not know the use of fire, fails to take 
note of the causality between fire and smoke. The Jaina posits a 
twofold cause for the perception of universal relation— -an internal 
and am external condition: The internal condition is found in 
the developed state of our mind and the external condition is the 
repeated observation of the se(|uence of the twQ events. That 
the savage fails to intuit the causal relation between fire and 
smoke is due to his lack of this internal condition.^ The Jaina 
here anticipates Kant and also differs from him, as he differs from 


1 . nanu iialikcradvIpMivasiiiiim akasmad ■ dliumasya ’gner vo 
’palani!)he ’pi karyakaranabhavasya ’ni.scayan nsi ’sail vasiiivali, tad apy 
apcsalani bahyantahkaraiiaprabliavatvat tannikayasya ksavopa.samavik.so 
hi lasya ’lUahkaranam, tadbhavabhavitvabliyasas Ui babyain. PKM, 
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the Buddhist. He admits that for the knowledge of causality the 
mind co-operates with our senses, and the contribution of each of 
them is necessary. Let me quote what i have said at the very out- 
set of this book. “Such concepts, as causality, substance, attiibute 
and the like, are no doubt the ways in which the mind works up 
the data of experience, but this does not mean with the Jaina that 
they are true of the mind only and not of the extra-mental reality 
which they purport to understand. Ihe Jaina would take them 
to be the instruments of discovery of the nature ol reality, inter- 
nal and external, rvhich render the same kind of service as the 
sense-organs do”.^ 

The opponent rvould ask, ‘Why arc smoke and fiie not per- 
ceived as effect and cause’, though according to the Jaina the 
character of being effect and the character of being cause are as 
integral to them as the character of being smoke or of being fire? 
Fire is perceived as fire, that is to say, as possessed of the charac- 
teristics which determine its being. But it is not perceived as 
cause until the concomitance of fire with smoke is observed. 1 he 
Buddhist would conclude from this fact that the character of 
causality is only an ideal construction which is attributed to fire 
by uncritical thought. But the Jaina does not agree that the con- 
clusion really follows from the premise. The nature of a real is 
constituted by an infinite number of attributes, which it is not 
given to us to know all at once and in one srveep. The fiuxist 
believes that reals are momentary. This knowledge is reached at 
the end of an' elaborate course of ratiocination, but the Buddhist 
would not, Ibir the matter of that, accept the proposition that the 
fluxional character Of reals is not true. There are attributes 
which are apprehended In an easy and simple fashion. -But this 
is not true of all the attributes and. even of the most important 
attributes. That ‘mat, ^ri^ bodies gravitate' is a propositmn which 
is the result ,c>f an ^aibomt^' proeOss of thought. The Jama ivould 
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not again agree with those psychologists who think that tlie asso- 
ciation of such subtle attributes, which arc discovered by specula- 
tive reason, with the objects of experience is only an act of 
transference. The attributes are cither real or attributed falsely 
to things. But if there is no proof of their falsity we must take 
them to be real characteristics of real things. As our knowledge 
advances our faculties of ])crception go on accpiiring special re- 
finement and proficiency. So what is unpresented to an untrained 
and uncultured person does present itself to a man of culture and 
knotviedge. A tliirsty man sees water and at once drinks it. He 
knows that water jjossesses tlic power of quenching thirst and he 
perceives it along with his }jcrception c>f water. After all, it i.s not 
the physical organs tliat are the instruments of perception. The 
organs are but the channels or media through which the soul 
works upon the data. The percipient is ultimately the self, whose 
store of knowledge is constantly growing, and with the gi'owth of 
knowledge his powers of perception are being constantly impt'ov- 
ed and enriched. There is no logical necessity for sup})osing that 
the knowledge of attributes,' tvliich is reached by a laborious 
course of speculation, must be mental and subjective. To the 
question whether the- attribute of causality is different from or 
identical with the entity the Jaina would gh'c the characteristic 
answer. ^ It is different and at the same time identical. Identity- 
in-difference is the w^ay of all relations and there is no reason for ' 
departure from this universal principle in the case of causality 
being the attribute of an entity. 


Wc have finished our enqui,i:y into the reality of rel; 
and it is time to address ourselves' to the problem of inhe 
(samavdya) ivhicli we promised to discUfes in the beginning f. 
chapter. Although therh is no speei& necessity for dT^elli] 
inherence as our findings recorded above “wili apply to ' it ii: 
rve yet feel called upon to give a special cOnsidtr^lloh To i 
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cncc, since it has been postulated by the A^aisesika philosopher to 
reconcile the discrepancy and antagonism o£ opposite entities. 
Substance and quality and action, universal and particular, are 
believed to be mutually opposed and irreconcilable by their very 
nature. But still they are held together in a unity by inherence 
in spite of the fact that they do not transcend their oppositional 
character even in the act of being forced , into a unity. The Vaise- 
sika believes in the difference of reals and their mutual opposi- 
tion; He holds identity and diff'erence to be absolutely oj^posed 
to each other and asserts that relation by inherence effects a com- 
bination of the two in one entity without introducing difference 
into its constitution as an essential trait. The Vaisesika theory of :■ 

inherence is thus the antithesis of the Jaina position that the j 

nature of things is composed of opposite characteristics. The ! 
Vaisesika believes identity to be exclusive of difference and exis- | 
tence to be incompatible with non-existence. In other words, he | 
retains his faith in the absolute validity of the Imvs of Thought i 

as propounded by pure logic and still seeks to reconcile the anta- | 

gonism of opposites by means of inherence— which in his judg-" I 
ment is the universal' solvent of , all problems. If inherence can i 
achieve alhthis,rthe jaina metaphysics must be given wide berth. ! 
The importance of the. problem is thus paramount and the Jaina i 
must, meet the challenge of the Vaisesika. ^ With these prefatory | 
remarks tve now propose to examine the Vaisesika position as ' 
developed by the exponents of the school and we shall consider * 
the Jaina’s reflections upon it at' the end. . . ^ . 

The . Vaisesika mailrtafns, thak inherence, in the first place, is | 
a which is one , ih- all such cases and the difference of ! 

terms does not affect* the, unky of inherence. In the second place, ■ 
the notion, of ‘A,ig; ih 1^' demands ail. objective relation/ In tbe J 
third place, the terpls .as content and container (ddha- ; 

ryadheyabhuta}i':.l^A^n fp^^^h:pl^<^j^^-^^ terms so related are ! 
found to be inseparahk* . When, these' conditions ! 

,^re found to/ be present,- a relation is necessatyr- | 


and as the relation in question differs in fundamental respects 
from other types of relation, it must be distinct and different from 
them. The functional and numerical difference of the relation 
requires a separate name and so it is called inherence f^amauaya}. 
It is obvious that it is not a case of nomenclature, pure and simple. 
The notion of A is in B {ihedampmtyaya^^ not give in- 

sight into the character of inherence in full. A man perceives a 
park and a village together from a distance, though the two are 
separated and there is a gap between them as a matter of fact. In 
such a situafion the trees are perceived to be situated in the 
village. The notion of the trees as existing in the village does not 
justify the supposition of a relation as it is due to the failure of ob- 
servation of the aetual gap between them. But inherence cannot 
thus be accounted for, as it is a real relation, not due to non- 
observation of gap. It is, therefore, necessary that it should be 
clearly stated as being a relation. The first part of the first condi- 
tion and the second condition are thus logically justified, and as 
regards the unity of the relation it will be justified later. The 
third condition is necessary to exclude such cases as 'The bird is 
in the skyk There is a relation, viz., conjunction, between the 
bird and the sky, but it is not inherence, as it is not a relation of 
container and content. The sky is nothing but space and the bird 
is not only upon space, but space is also upon the former. The 
relation is not thus one of container and content, as it is not a re- 
lation of up and down. The container is always below the content 
and the latter is always up on tlie former. The three conditions 
are satisfied by the case of a fruit in a basket, but it is a case of con- 
junction (samyoga) and not inherence (saniavdya). To exclude 
such a case tlie fourth condition is laid down as an essential 
characteristic of inherence. The fruits and the basket are not 
inseparable. 'To be separable’ means that tlie terms may exist in 
different loci and may remain out of relation. But this is never 
found to be the case so far as the relation of whole and parts 
iavayavdvayavin), quality and substance (gufia-dravyap motion 
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and moving {kriyakriyavat), universal and particular (jdtijdti- 
mat) is concerned. The whole exists only in the parts and never 
outside, and such is the case with quality, motion and universal. 

The relation of container and content and inseparahility are 
both to be understood in a determinate and necessitarian refer- 
ence. Thus, the following instances are not included within the 
scope of inherence. The word ‘ether’ denotes ‘ether’ as 

an objecth^e fact and as words are the qualities of ether (accord- 
ing to Vaisesika), the woi’d ‘ether’ is also a content of ether. 
Though word and ether are thus related as content and container^ 
the relation holds good only because word happens to be a quality 
of ether and not that it denotes ether. The denotative relation 
holds also between a word and a thing which are not related as 
content and container, e,g.> between the word ‘chair’ and the 
thing denoted by it. So the relation of denotation (vdcyavdcaka- 
bhdva) is not a case of inherence, as these terms are not as a matter 
of necessity related as container and content, nor are they insepar- 
able. This consideration also suffices to exclude the cognitive 
relation, which holds between a cognition and its object. Now 
cognition and the like are the qualities of the self (atman) and as 
such inhere in the latter. , The cognition of the self has the latter 
for its object also. Thus cognition is related to the self both by 
inherence and cognitive relation. But though cognition and the 
self are related both ways, the relation of cognition is not in- 
herence, as it is found to hold in the case of things which are not 
inseparable, e.g., the cognition of a chair. It then turns out that 
the terms in inherence must be universally and necessarily related 
as container and content and as inseparable. As the two condi- 
tions are not satisfied by the relation of ‘ denotation and of 
cognition universally and necessarily, the latter are excluded from 
the scope of inherence, It :sliOuld not.bl thought that either of 
these conditions will 'be adeqhate and idie two together are not 
necessary. The relation of container and content holds between 
a house and furniture, fumit^rf is the content of. the 
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house and never the container. The relation is one ol conjunc- 
tion and it holds between the two universally and necessarily, that 
is to say, the relation of container and content is never reversed 
between them. So the condition of inseparability is essential to 
inherence, and as this condition does not hold in the case cited 
above, the relation is not inherence. Nor again can it be su}:>pos- 
ed that inseparability alone will suffice to distinguish inherence 
from other relations. Of course the cases considered above will 
be excluded by this condition. alone, but it fails in the case of the 
compresence of several qualities in a substance. For instance, 
sugar is hard, white and sweet. The f[ualities in question co- 
inhere in sugar and are inseparable from sugar and from one 
another. The relation of these qualities to sugar is certainly in- 
herence, as sugar contains them as its contents and also because 
the latter are inseparable from sugar. But the relation between 
the qualities is not regarded as inherence, though they happen to 
be iuse])arable. The relation of insei)ai-ability between the quali- 
ties is due to their inherence in sugar from which they arc not 
separable and thus their mutual inseparability is derived from the 
former. If inseparability were the sufficient condition of in- 
herence there would be nothing to prevent the relation between 
the cpialities being regarded as inherence. 'Flic relation is not 
inherence, but co-inherence (ekdrihuMnun'dya), because the rela- 
tion of container and content is found to be absent between the 
qualities themselves. The concept of inherence is thus Ibund to 
be a complex one. It is a relation betxsx'cn terms, which are in- 
separable and which stand as container and content. I'hat it does 
not hold between entities unrelated as container and content, e.g., 
time and space, follows as a cgrollary, - , ‘ ^ „ 

What is the proof oF inherence? What is the source: of its 
knowledge? These ,, which naturally and 

require an ansxver. tp-thc N.^iyayika inherence is an 

object of perception., W directly perceives, niece of linen as 
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wliole and its parts. With equal immediaGy again we intuit a 
substance and its sensible qualities as related to, one another and 
so also do we intuit a cow and the cow-universal in it as related. 
As the relation is not anything else than inherence, the intuition 
of the relation is to be equated with the intuition of inherence. 
The ¥aisesika does not agree with the Naiyayika in this matter. 
Inherence is a matter of inference according to the former. The 
Vaiksika contends with great force of logic that the perception of 
a relation depends upon the perception of the terms. If the terms 
are perceivable the relation is perceived. But inherence holds 
also between terms which are not perceivable. , For instance, the 
mental states of another self inhere in the latter, but as they are 
not perceivable the relation cannot be perceived. It cannot be 
contended that inherence may be. perceivable and not perceivable 
according to the nature of the terms just like conjunction. Con- 
junction of the table and the pen is admitted on all hands „to be a 
perceivable fact, but that between two atoms is not. Does not the 
same rule hold in the case of inherence also? The Vaii^esika 
maintains this to be impossible. The analogy of conjunction is 
irrelevant, as conjunction is not numerically one but as many as 
the terms are. But inherence is numerically identical in all its 
incidences, and the difference of terms does not introduce qualita- 
tive Or numerical difference into its nature. Barring this difference 
there is perfect agreement between the two schools about the 
factuality and necessity of inherence. ' The Naiyayika does not dis- 
own thfe possibility of inference being the organon of inherence. 
'The infereneb of inherence may be syllogistically set forth as fol- 
lows. " “All Valid judgments ond ’mmr being content of anothter 
temi ai-e conditioned by The knowledge of linen being 

the content of yafits is shlih '.'.The judgment in ques- 

It cannot be urged that the judgment in question is uncondi- 
tioned, or that it is conditioned by the terms and not by a relation. 
Ifdt could be cbndifion4d'b|'^i'tJier^f^^ the teifns, the judg- 
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inent would be either ‘Here are yarns’ or ‘The yarns are linen and 
not ‘The linen is in yarns'. Nor can the relation be conjunction of 
the yarns and the linen, as the latter is possible only between two- 
independently existing substances— which is not the case here. 
Nor can the relation be one of identity, as identity is incoin|.)aiible 
with the duality of the terms. There can be no Uvo identical 
terms except by way of metaphor. So by the method of elimina- 
tion the relation inferred is known to be inherence. Inference is 
competent only to prove the existence of a relation, ivhich is dif- 
ferent from the other recognized types of relation. And this is 
sufficient for the purpose in hand and the appellation of ‘in- 
herence’ is a question of nomenclature. 

We have alluded more than once to the oneness of inherence 
in all its incidences. But tvhy should it be one and why shoidd 
it not vary with the terms as does conjunction on your hypothesis? 
The Vaisesika answers as follows. Inherence is on a par with 
being. Being is one in all existents. Though the number of 
cxistents is infinite, nobody thinks their being to be different 
numerically or qualitatively. The reason for the belief in a self- 
identical being is that it is perceived to be the same and that no 
difference is felt in any regard. On the contrary, if being were to 
differ in each case, the plurality of things would not be referred to 
by the same concept and the same expression, viz., being. A 
plurality of beings, on the other hand, woidd make the postula- 
tion of a higher universal necessary. But as this higher universal 
would itself be a being, that would only add to the number of 
beings and would itself remain unsynthesized with the rest of 
beings. But the synthesis of the different types of being is neces- 
sary for logical thought, as they are all referred to by the concept 
‘being’. The result of the attempted synthesis would be a r^gres- 
sm ad infiniium as a higher and a higher being were to be postu- 
lated. The same considerations apply to the case of inherence. 
Inherence is felt to be the same in all its incidences and though 
the terms vary from case to case, the notion of inherence is not felt 
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to be different. The concept of ‘in-nessi’ is everywhere the same, 
be it a case of inherence of the whole m the parts, or that of a 
quality in a substance, or of a universal in a particular. Nor can 
the character of its being a relation be regarded as the ground of 
its diversity, since there is no necessary connection between rela- 
tion and diversity.^ That it is a relation is the proof of its 
difference from other types of existents, e.g., substance, quality and 
so on, and not of its difference from other types of inherence. The 
analogy of the plurality of conjunctions does not apply to inher- 
ence. The numerical difference of conjunctions is not proved by 
the fact of their being relations. Conjunction is perceived in suc- 
cession in the terms and that constitutes its numerical difference. 
That in spite of their numerical difference they are referred to by 
the same concept is due to the presence of a self-identical universal, 
conjunctionhood, in all of them. But inherence stands in a 
different position altogether. If inherence were to be many, this 
would necessitate the postulation of iiiherece-universal (sama- 
vayalva) in order to account for the identity of conception, as is I 

found to be the case with the individuals belonging to a class. ' 

But this hypothesis of one inherence-universal is fraught with ; 

grave difficulties on the score of its relation to the individual in- I 

herences. The relation of the universal to the particulars is i 

always inherence. And if the inherence-universal were to be i 

related by inherence to its individual members that would make |. 

a regressus ad mfinitum inevitable. The second inherence con- | 

necting the inherence-universal with the individual inherences [ 

would itself require a third inherence to connect itself with the. .[ 
universal inherence of which it would be an individual instance. 

But the same fate awaits the third. Thus an infinite regress makes 
the hypothesis of a plurality of inherences impossible. But the 


1. na ca ’sya saiiiyogavjyi nanatvam, iheti— pratyayavisc.sai, vi-sesaliii- 

Abhavac ca na ca sambandhatvam eva visesalingafn asyii nyaihasid- 

Ihatvat. NKC, P. 296. 
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difficulty does not arise in the case of conjunction, Avhich, being 
an adjective of the terms, is felt to be different with different terms. 
So the postulation of a conjunction-universal is called for. And 
there is no difficulty about the relation of conjunction-universal 
with the individual conjunctions, as inherence will answer the re- 
quirement in the case. Inherence is thus on the same footing with 
the iiniversals. It is one and the same in all its incidence just as 
the universal is the same in all the members of a class. Nor can 
it be called a universal, as the condition of the plurality of indivi- 
duals in which a universal inheres is impossible of fulfilment in 
the case of inherence.^ 

A number of difficulties has been raised as side-issues regard- 
ing inherence by the opponents, which the Vaisedka feels no 
difficulty in meeting with convincing arguments. In the first 
place, it is urged that inherence cannot be a relation either 
between existents or between non-existents. The latter alternative 
is impossible as there can be no relation between non-existent 
terms. In the former alternative the relation would transpire to be 
conjunction. The supposition that it holds between an existent 
and a hitherto non-existent term is equally doomed, as relation is 
possible and necessary between existents alone. In the second 
place, inherence being a tertium quid must be related to the 
terms, otherwise it cannot be asserted as a relation of those terms. 
If, on the other hand, it be supposed to be related to the terms, it 
must be related, either by itself or by the good offices of a second 
relation. The first alternatNe is not tenable, as self-relatcdness is 
tantamount to unrelatedness. Moreover, if -inherence can be 
related by its own self independently of the aid of another 
relation, the terms can with equal propriety be supposed to be 
related to each other by themselves. In that case there would be 
no logical necessity of positing a relation at all. Besides, if a rela- 
tion qii(2 relation were self-sufficient for relating the terms and 
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also lor relating itself to the terms, why does the Vaik^silca make 
conjunction (scmyoga), which is admittedly a relation, dependent 
upon another relation, viz., inherence, to make it related to the 
terms ? This shows that relation as such is not capable of relating 
itself to the terms tvitliout the good offices of another relation. And 
if a second relation were posited to force the terms and the relation 
concerned into the framework of a relation, the second relation 
being equally unrelated would require a third relation and the 
third again would require a fourth and so on to infinity. In the 
third place, there is absolutely no logical or ontological necessity 
for positing a relation at all so far as the terms of the supposed in- 
herence are concerned. Qualities are supposed to subsist in the 
substance by inherence. But no relation is necessary as quality, 
action or universals are not gravitating bodies, which would fall 
apart if a relation were not there to arrest their centrifugal 
activity. 

The Vaisesika regards these objections as frivolous and unfair. 
The dilemma raised in the first objection is a figment. The 
relation of inherence does not presuppose pre-existent terms, as the 
terms come into existence only by means of inherence. That a 
term comes into existence means that it inheres in its material 
cause or that existence comes to inhere in the effect. So existence ; 
implies inherence as its necessary concomitant, even though : 
inherence be not identical with existence. The existence and the • 
inherence take place at one and the same time.^ So the difficulty | 
does not arise as none of the premises is believed to be true. The | 
second objection is based upon abstract considerations. Inherence | 
is self-related to the terms. It is not, however, admitted that ? 
inherence is self-related qua relation, but qua inherence. If it 
were to stand in need, of another relation in order to be related to : 
the terms, that relation,: again, could: be inherence and nothing ; 

1. svakaranasattasambandhasy a|va: liispatittyat. na hi nispattir nnya T 
samavayas ca ’nyah, y^ns, paurvaparyam syat, NKG, P. 297.- Cf. the dictumffl 
of Uddyotakara, jatas ga ce ty ekal^, kalafi, 'll 
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else. But it is not found in experience that a relation is related by 
means of a second relation which is of the same kind. The 
analogy of conjunction is irrelevant, as it is both a relation and a 
quality, audit is only in the latter Capacity requires a 

relation. * But the relation required by conjunction is inherence, 
which is not of the sanie kind with conjunction. So the analogy 
between conjunction and inherence is flimsy and superficial. 
Analogical arguments are very seldom safe, because analogy, if not 
based upon a fundamental community of nature, is no index to the 
uniformity of behaviour of things. The unreliability of analogical 
arguments is further attested by the third objection. It is true that 
gravitating objects require a relation to be held together. But the 
converse of the proposition that relation requires gravitating 
objects is not true. The point at issue can be made clear by a 
question. Are qualities perceived to be different from the sub- 
stances or not? The difference of, quality from substance cannot 
be denied without condemning experience, And as difference 
implies distinction, there must be a: relation to hold the diff crents 
together. This relation is called inherence. If the op]:>onent 
proposes to give a different name to the relation, the Vaisesika 
would not quarrel W’i him over the question of nomenclature. 
What he is interested to prove is the reality of inherence distinct 
and different from the terms, and if this is conceded tlic (juarrel 
comes to an end. 


The Jaina does not agree with the Vaisesika that inherence 
is an independent entity which connects terms absolutely different 
and distinct from eacli, other. The specific characteristic of 
inherence is supposed to be unfolded in the inseparability (ayuta- 
siddhi) of the terms so related. But the concept of inseparability 
is not capable of being justified. If the meaning of the concept be 
supposed to be co-existence in the same substratum, that is certainly 
not a fact, if we are to believe in the Vaisesika technique. The 
whole exists in the parts and the parts exist in a different substra- 
tum. Qualities exist in a substance, which, in its turn, exists in a 
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different locus. So co-existence in the same substratum cannot be 
the meaning of the tenn ‘inseparability A if we are to follow 
the plain testimony of experience, milk and water mixed together 
exist in the same vessel. But the Vaisesika does not posit inherence 
as their relation. Moreover, the concept of inseparability, being 
the negative counterpart of separability (yufasiddhi), derb/es its 
significance from the latter by contrast. And if existence in 
different substrata be the criterion of separability, and if its 
negation be the meaning of the opposite concept (inseparability), 
then time, space, selves (at man), being ubiquitous and eternal, 
would be related by way of inherence. 'Hicse substances are 
according to the Vaisesika, simple uncaused entities and as such 
they cannot exist in parts or in any locus. They are self-existent, 
and besides, being ubiquitous, they are not separable from one 
another. But they are not supposed to stand in the relation of 
inherence, the terms of which have been specified as part and 
whole, quality and substance, universal and particular and so on. 

It may be contended tliat inseparability connotes the absence 
of separate status. But separation in status is an ambiguous 
expression. It may mean se})arate perception or separate origina- 
tion or separate existence. But the universal has a distinctive 
nature from that of the individual and as such they are known, 
separately and as separate entities. As for separate origination, 
this does not hold good of universal, which are ex hypothesi 
eternal and uncaused entities. Besides, Substance is held to be the 
cause of its qualities and as such the former must have its existence 
prior to that of the latter. So absence of separate origination 
cannot be maintained as the criterion of inherence. The third 
possibility is equally iintneable as space, time, and the like have no 
separate existence from one another but nobody posits the relation 
of Inherence between them. Let it again be supposed that inse- 
parability means co-existence in the same time, or in the same 
space or location. But neither is tenable. The parts and wholes 
Jidng causally related cannot be necessarily co-existent in time; 
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and as regards location, the whole is held to exist in the parts and 
the parts exist elsewhere. Let it again be supposed to mean co- 
subsistence in the same substance, or co-production from the same 
cause or non-difference of nature. But the first alternative is out 
of the question, as wholes subsist in parts and the latter subsist in 
a different substance, viz.^ their respective parts. The second is 
equally untenable, as the parts are prior to the whole, the latter 
being the effect of the former. If the terms of inherence be non- 
different in nature, this is intelligible in either of the two ways. 
The terms may be supposed to be identical in being and indivi- 
duality) or to be produced together as inseparable members of a 
whole. The former supposition would reduce the two to one 
identity and thus relation would become unnecessary. The second 
alternative represents the Jaina view. Substance and quality 
emerge together. Substance changes into qualities and as such 
the latter have no independent being outside the former. They 
are different and identical both. So if inherence meant difference- 
in-identity, the Jaina would have no objection to the same. In- 
herence being a case of relation, it cannot be anything absolutely 
different from the terms. If the terms were absolutely different 
and distinct, there could be no positive relation between them and 
if they were identical, there would be no necessity for a relation 
at all. It must be admitted that the terms of Supposed inherence, 
c.g., part and whole, substance and quality etc., are both identical 
and different, as they are felt together as inseparable from each 
other. 

Moreover, there is no proof of inherence being a relation. 
The Vaisesika infers the existence of inherence from the notion of 
in-ness (ddharddheyahhdva), of one thing being the content of 
another. But so far as whole and part, substance and quality, the 
universal and the particular are concerned, it cannot be maintained 
that they give rise to the notion of in-ness. If we are not to twist 
the plain meaning of our experience, we cannot he said to conceive 
of tjie whole being in the a contehL or of f^e cjuality being 
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in the substance. They ai'e felt together as one entity. And if 
commonsense interpretation be followed, it points rather in the 
opposite direction. People think, that the branches are of the tree 
and in the tree, the yarns are in the cloth and so on. The Jaina 
does not believe in a separate relation between parts and whole. 
The whole is according to him nothing but the parts arranged in a 
particular manner. The arrangement implies a change in the 
original substances, but the change is from separateness to unifica- 
tion. The change, however, is qualitative and functional and does 
not connote numerical difference, which flight necessitate a rela- 
tion. If the conception of relation be necessary from the point of 
view of discursive thought it should be termed ‘identity-in- 
difference’. In fact, relations are nothing outside the terms them- - 
selves, and as such, they are all internal and integral to the terms. 
As regards the notion of one containing the other, we have seen 
how it varies with the variation of our angle of vision. The 
Vaisesika would make the whole a content of the parts, and others 
would think the parts to be the contents of the whole.. Truly 
speaking, the notion of in-ness does not presuppose a relation at 
all. It is only a way of our thought or of linguistic expression, 
which has no objective implication. ‘Sugar is white’ is a proposi- 
tion, which can l)e stated in a different form, e.g., ‘whiteness is in 
sugar’. The notion of in-ness hei'e does not indicate the relation 
of container and content. Pre-non-existence is held to be begin- 
ningless and so beginninglessness may be supposed to be in pre- 
non-existence. Even the Vaiksika does not suppose that the notion 
of in-ness has here an independent reference to an objective content 
or a relation. It may be urged that the relation is one of substan- 
tive and adjective, or subject and predicate. But the latter is not 
an independent relation; rather it is only symptomatic of an 
objective relation, which is, however,, incapable of being posited 
between the terms undei? consideration. The conclusion is irre- 
istible that the notion of in-ness or linguisUc usage based on such 
notion is only the conymlionaltW the f; 
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identity of the two terms. As it Is the universal truth, identity is 
always to be understood as identity of differeiits— in other words, 
as identity-in-difl’ercnce. 

We have sought to prove that relation has no status outside 
the terms. It is the terms theinselves which play the part of 
relation. In fact, this condusion has been endorsed by the later 
exponents of Nyaya, who reduee all relations ultimately to the 
specific nature of the terms designating them as terms relations 
(svarupasmnbandka). 

As regards the eGntentioii that inherence is one and conse- 
quently eternal, it too cannot stand scrutiny. Being a relation it 
is not intelligible vvithoiit reference to the terms. And as the terms 
vary, the relation cannot be uniformly identical. That it is so is 
proved by the case of conjunction, which is also a relation. The 
conjunction of the pen and the table and the conjunction of the 
table and the floor are certainly not identical. But parity of reason- 
ing the inherence of sweetness in sugar and that of udiiteness in the 
latter cannot be the self-identical relation. The numerical differ- 
ence of inherence will be manifest from the consideration that 
inherence is supposed by the Vaii^esika to be subsistent in the terms. 
Subsistence implies that it is • a content, and such being 
the case it is . unthinkable that the content will not vary 
with the terms containing it."^ The unity of inherence 
is’ thus seen to be an unjustifiable assumption. And 
eternity being only a consequence of the unity, it should be equally 
regarded as an mrfounded assumption. Inherence has been com- 
pared to existence in respect of its unity. But existence is not 
absolutely one, but also must vary with the terms. As existence is 
one and manifold both, sucli also shoulcfbe the case with inherence. 
But this is opposed to the VaBesika position. It has been further 
maintained that inherence, being a relation, does not stand in need 
of another relation to make it related to the terms. But if inher- 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The NyaYA CONCEPa'ION of UNiVBRSALS 

We have seen that relations are real and ail relations are 
ultimately redueible to identity in difference. That things are 
related with one another means that they are identical in respect 
of a common nature and different in respect of specific individua- 
lity, which distinguishes each from the rest. It is relation which 
introduces order and coherence into the world. If things were 
absolutely distinct and discrete with no underlying nexus among 
them, they would all fall apart, and we could not think of them 
together as comprised into a system. Of course, the Buddhist 
fluxist does not believe in objective relations, and according to 
him the order and connection, that are conceived to prevail in the 
world of our experience, are subjective impositions or ideal con- 
structions. But this position has been repudiated by the Jaina, 
the Naiyayika and other realists on the ground that conceptual 
thought is as veridical as our perceptual intuition. We have dis- 
cussed the problem threadbare in the foregoing chapters and we 
do not think any useful purpose will be served by embarking up- 
on the same discourse again. But a problem naturally arises in 
connection with our discussion of relations. Relations, we have 
seen, are possible between terms which share in common an iden- 
tity of being in spite of their diversity and difference of nature in 
respect of other characteristics. But what is this identity? The 
problem pertinently arises in connection with groups of indivi- 
duals which are put under definite class-concepts. Take, for 
instance, the class of individuals known as men. Now, individual 
men arc numerically different from one another, just as they are 
different from cows and horses. But in spite of their numerical 
difference all individuals. fall under a class, viz., mati/and not only 
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arc they synthesized under a common category, but as a whole class 
the individuals are distinguished from other classes, viz., horses 
and cows. What is the ground of this classification and differen- 
tiation of groups? Is it merely due to a conceptual necessity the 
necessity of human thought, or is the latter necessity derived 
from an objective necessity also? . In plain language, the problem 
can be stated as follows. Do all the members belonging to a class 
actually possess in common an ontological identical principle by 
virtue of wliich they are arranged into a definite group? This 
identical principle is called universal (sdmdnya or jdli). ^ The pro- 
blem then can be propounded in philosophical terminology in 
the follotving terms. Arc the universais ontological reals, or sub- 
jective constructions, or absolute nctions? 

The Buddhist thinks universais to. be fictions. That the 
meaning of terms in propositions and that of the logical probans 
and probandum are common attributes, which are ca.lled unh 
versals, does not admit of doubt. The dispute arises with regard 
to the ontological status of the meaning. Whatever it may be, it 
is however impossible to suppose tliat universais as meant by the 
aforementioned terms are fictions (aWms). Certainly^ experience 
does not endorse the position that fictions are comprehen e . ^ 

the term ‘cow’, for instance, in the proposition ‘Fetch the cow 

were indicative of a fiction, there would be no activity towards 

it. Now, is it a fact that the meaning of the terms under consi- 
' deration is understood as a fiction? Tim contention of the Bud- 
dhist, that the meaning of the terms is negation of the opposite 
(anyapoha) and that negation is a fiction, is not suppormd by ex- 
oerience The meanings of positive terms and propositions are 
Lays understood as positive facts and neither as “ 

negations of tlie opposites. The proposition, for mstance, The hi 
is S fire’ is not understood as asserting "^Hon of to ^ 
exist, hut that fire, a positive fact, exists. The Buddhist would le- 
duie all positive terms and propositions to negam^ fictions-a posi- 
tion which is psychologically false and logically unjustifiable. ^ see- 
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tion o£ the Buddhists, however, contends that though negation be 
not felt as negation either as a substantive or as an adjective of the 
meaning, it is an element in the felt meaning none the less. The 
meaning of the term ‘eowT for instance, is a, determinate concept, 
felt as distinct from its opposite ‘nobcow’. But it can be felt as 
distinct, only if distinction is a formative element of its being. 
The assertion of distinction, which is only a type of negation, as 
an element of the meaning of a term, is thus the necessary result 
of logical analysis. The Naiyayika affirms universals to be ele- 
ments of the meaning of terms. But what is the source of his 
knowledge of this universal? The meaning of the term ‘cow’ is 
not expressly felt as a universal, but as a generic image which fits 
in with all the individual objects falling under the class. The pre- 
sence of the universal is derived from an analysis of the generic 
image. Similarly, the Buddhist makes out iiegation to be the 
meaning of a term from an analysis of the concept felt as distinct. 

But the Naiyayika does not agree with the Buddhist inter- 
pretation. He insists that the meaning of the term ‘cow’ is a 
positive concept, which fits in with all the particulars, and there 
is no reference, implicit or explkih to negation, either as a sub- 
stantive or as an adjeGtival element in it. That the concept ‘cow* 
is a determinate concept and is distinguished from all that is not 
cow is a fact, which is admitted by all. But the ‘negation of the 
opposite’ is only a logical concomitant of the positive concept and 
is never psychologically felt. The position can be made clear 
from an analysis of the concept ‘cow^. To be sure, no man moves 
forward to tether a cow with the idea that it is not not-cow. Our 
idea of a cow is always of a positive entity and negation has no part 
to play in it. If, on the contrary, the concept were entirely nega- 
tive in character, there would be no activity possible with -regard 
to such a negation. Suppose, for instance, that a man were called 
upon to fetch a pitcher. The idea, that would move him to acti- 
vity, cannot be supposed to be of the form that a not-pitcher does 
not exist, but it must be of the form that . there js a pitcher. It 
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should^ therefore, be admitted that the idea of the pitcher is that 
of a positive real, which,, though not absolutely identical with one 
particular, as it is appropriately capable of being affiliated to many 
such particulars, and as such something other than particulars, 
still, it must be something which particular things partake of. 
“It is not fleeting or changable like the things of sense; it is eternal- 
ly itself, immutable and in destructible 

It might be contended, that the concept of a pitcher need not 
be cognisant of a positive universal, the objective existence of 
which is riddled -with insuperable logical difficulties. The concept 
is negath'e and is cognisant of the negation of ‘not-pitchers’ as a 
collective whole. But the contention is not tenable. The concept 
of hiot-])itchcr’ should include not only such positive things as pen 
and the like, but also the absence of pitcher. Such being the case, 
the negation of the absence of pitcher is nothing but the assertion 
of a positive fact, viz., of a thing possessed of a character which is 
common to all individual pitchers, i.e., of the pitcher universal, -for 
negation of a negation is nothing but affirmation.^ The fact cannot 
be denied that negation cannot be conceived without relation to 
a positive fact, either felt as its object or as its substratum. The 
Buddhist theory of pure negation, being the character of concepts, 
attempts an impossible feat, both logically and psychologically. If 
a positive idea is introduced as an element in the concept, this 
would involve surrender of his position by the Buddhist. We shall 
advert to this modification of the Buddhist theory at a later stage. 

But the Buddhist insists that negation of the opposite must 
be admitted as the meaning of terms. If the negation of the op- 
posite be not felt as the meaning Of a term, there would be no 
determinate activity., TSfot\^ if’ a man is asked to tether a cow, he 
excludes the horse and t]he like and moves towards the* cow only. 
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What makes the exclusion of the hiot-cow’ possible? Gertainly it 
is the idea of the negation of the opposite. So the negative 
character of concepts cannot be denied, as this would make selec- 
tive activity impossible. But the Naiyayika is not prepared to con- 
cede this point also. He maintains that the possibility of promis- 
cuous activity has absolutely no Tflwon cVetre. The man who is 
asked to tether a cow does not move towards a horse, simply be- 
cause the term cow stands for and signifies a positive fact, viz., cow, 
and not horse and the like. The avoidance of ‘not-cow’ is not due 
to the comprehension of the negation of not-cow as the meaning 
of the term. It follows from the simple fact that the idea of the 
horse and the like does not arise, as there is no occasion for it. 
The negation of not-cow is only an ontological concomitant of the 
positive cow-concept and is not felt at all. /Hie cow is understood 
as the cow qua a determinate real and the element of negation is 
entirely unfelt in it. If the comprehension of the negation of the 
opposite be made a condition' of the comprehension of the mean- 
ing of a term, i.e., of a determinate concept, the result would be 
an absurdity. Is the negation of the opposite, e.g., not-not-cotv, 
which the Buddhist contends to be the meaning or a term, a deter- 
minate concept or not? If determinate, is it felt to be so by virtue 
of the com.prehension of its opposite? If it be so, the negation of 
the opposite, viz,, of not-not-cow, would be felt as a determinate 
fact only by the felt negation of its opposite, viz., of not-not-not- 
cow. But the second negation would again require another 
negation of the o^iposite in order to be made determinate. In 
other words, there would be an infinite regi-ession and this would 
make a dead-lock inevitable. If, however, the distinction of the 
negation, negaUim and of the substratum of negation be not felt, 
no selective activity would be possible.^ If it be maintained, that 
negation of the opposite is a determinate concept felt by itself, 
without involving reference to any other negation, the contin- 
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gency of infinite regress would be avoided, no doubt. But then 
there would be no logical or psychological justification for making 
the comprehension of the negation of the opposite a condition of 
the comprehension of a determinate concept. The cow-concept, 

being ec|ually determinate, should be admitted to be felt by itself 
without reference to the negation of its opposite. The positive 
concept should be felt as determinate by reason of its being pos- 
sessed of a distinctive character (svarupubheda), in which negation 
has no part to play. . 

’ The Buddhist may contend that the distinctive character 
spoken of is nothm but the negation of the op- 
posite, and the positive character of a thing consists in what is 
distinguished from the opposite. Whatever it may be alleged to 
be, it is undeniable^ t^^^^ must be real and not ficti- 

titious, which negation is avowed to be. A fiction has no character 
of its own, which can distinguish it from other fictions. It must, 
therefore, be admitted that the universal is not a fiction as it has 
a distinctive character. The cow-concept has a content which is 
different from that of a horse-concept. Certainly this difference 
of character cannot be a figment of intellect with no reality under- 
lying it. For a fiction has no character. The Buddhist attempts 
to equate the content of conception with negation, which, agaim , 
is asserted to be an unreal construction. The Naiyayika dpes nbt 
admit the possibility of a fiction being the content of thought.. 
Moreover, there is no evidence of negation being an element ot, 
concepts. That a person moves towards a cow and avoids a horse, < 
when called upon to tether a cow, is due to the fact that the cow- 
concept has reference to the real objective cow, and the horse, either 

as an element of negation or as a substantive fact, is not to 

be meant. And even when by 
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stantive positive content, but the element of negation is also felt 
as an adjective to the positive substantive in it. Thus, for instance, 
the cow-concept, though positive in character and reference, has 
a negative element, which serves to distinguish the cows as a class 
from other classes of animals. The cow-character, or the cow- 
universal as it is called, subserves a double purpose, viz., it not 
only assimilates the different individual animals called cows 
under a class but also distinguishes the latter from all that is not- 
cow. The cow-universal is thus felt to cletermine the individual cows 
by differentiating them from the opposite classes. “The meaning 
of the word is therefore neither purely positive nor purely negat- 
ive with contrary logical implication, but even pshychologically 
a distinctive cencept with the element of distinction or negation 
as a part of the felt content. The word ‘cow’ is conventionally 
affixed to the distinctive cow-cohcept felt as divorced from not- 
cows. Though the negative element is not distinctly articulated 
in words it is there as a felt conteht none the less. Just as the con- 
cept of ‘blue-lotus’ to which the word 'mdmarT is affixed by 
convention is a complex of blue and lotus and the blue is felt as 
much as the lotus in one sweep, so in the case of such expression 
as ‘coxv’ which gives rise to a complex concept of ‘cow-as-distinct 
from non-cow’. Here the non-cow is felt as much as the cow— the 
negative and the positive factor being present alikc”.^ Udayana 
seems to assent to the position asserted by Jhnrahi, but the posi- 
tive character conceded by the Buddhist makes a material 
difference which Udayana will show to be incompatible with the 
Buddhist denial of objective iiniversals. But Udayana has all 
along denied that negation is felt as an element in a concept and 
this endorsement of the Buddhist position seems to be a make- 
believe. iSahkara Misra takes Udayana’s words at their face value 
and thinks that negation of the opposite is felt as an element in a 
determinate concept. Bujt the ot^er commentators, particularly 
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Bhagiratha Tliakkura and Raghunatlia Sironiani are decidedly or 
opinion that negation of the opposite is only a deduction from the 
positive concept and is iinderstood at a subsequent stage. 

And even if it is allowed that negation of the opposite is a 
factor of the meaning of a word, this negation cannot be under- 
stood without reference to a positive universal. 1 his will be 
obvious from an analysis of the concept hiot-not-cow’. ‘Not-cow , 
unless it be nonsense, must mean all that is different from cow. 
one individual cow is different from another individual cow and 
if this difference of individuality be made the connotation, the 
word not-cow would denote not only horses, buffaloes and so on, 
but also Other individual cows. In order to avoid this contingency 
it must be admitted that not-cow denotes all things that are dif- 
ferent from each and every cow. But the number of cows being 
unlimited it is not humanly , possible to know that a horse or a 
buffalo differs from an unknown cow. So the negation of cow 
must be admitted to refer, to the cow-univpsal and not to the 

infinite number of cows as individiials. Even an ordinary assert- 
ion of negation is possible only because , the negated object is 
never felt as an individual, but as a fact possessed of the universal 
that constitutes its essence. When we say ‘there is no cow here 
we mean not the absence of this or that individual cow, but of 
ac cnrE To be explicit, we 'mean that all cows are absent 
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and sucli other qualities. These varying qualities do not ajffiect 
the identity of the universal in the least. So when the Buddhist 
seeks to identify this universal with negation of the opposite he 
essays an impossible task, as the ‘opposite' can be understood only 
in terms of a universal, which is sought to be denied by the theory. 
Jhanasri and Ratnakirti realised this tru so conceded the 

positive nature of miiversals,^ Whi^ the right to repU' 

diate its ontologically objective status. 

Dharmottara holds that the universal is a fiction of thought 
though it be a positive idea; but this is a contradiction in terms. 
A fiction is a noU'entity and to Say that it is positive is to erect a 
fiction into a positive entity. The question is whether the uni- 
versal is felt or not. If it is felt it cannot be nothing. It has been 
contended in defence that it is not the universal as a felt idea that 
is denied, but its ontological reality which is riddled with insuper- 
able logical difficulties, ft is urged that the so-called universal, 
e.g., cow-universal or horse-universal, cannot be a positive real as 
it is understood by negation of its- contradictory opposite. But 
the negation of the opposite Carihot be regarded as proof of its 
unreality, as even the particular, wfiiich is regarded as real by the 
Buddhist, is also possessed of a negative character imthat its reality 
is concomitant with the negation of its opposite. If it be held that 
the universal is devoid of a character and so cannot be regarded 
as a real, then again it becomes a non-entity and the 

old difficulty of non-entity being a content of thought 
crops up with all its consequences. Nor can the felt 

positivity of the universal as a content of conception be regarded 
as a case of superimposition. Because superimposition consists in 
the false perception of a characteristic, .which belongs to a real. 
Take, for instance, the case of the erroneous perception of the 
shell as silver. Here the character of silver is falsely transferred 
to the shell. But the silver character is a real „ attribute which 
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belongs to real silver. li' the intuition of the positive eharacter iu 

the universal were a case of superimposition upon a fiction, this 

positive character must needs be shown to be a real characteristic 
of a real entity. The only real entity admitted by the Bud.dhish 
is only a self-characterised particular, which is discrete and di^- 
tinct from all other particulars. But this particular is _ believed 
by him to be left untouched by conceptual thought, which alone 
can envisage a universal, which is ex hypothesi a non-entity. ^ So 
the denial of positive character to a universal reduces it to a ficuon. 

To say. that it is a fiction and at the same time felt as a positive 

fact is to speak unintelligible nonsense. ' _ . , 

It has been contended that the felt positivity of the imiversa 
is not a case of superimposition. The universal is Ht as pofiUve, 
because it is not felt as. distinct from positive real But this is _ 
desperate argument. A thing cannot be felt in the ^yacter , 
another thing simply because its distinction from 
perceived. A pen as a fact is distinct from the whole world of reals 
Lich arc comprised under the category of not-pen. 
sary that the pen should be felt as distinct from all *ese th ngs^ 

But this failtir" of realization of its distinction from tbe^horse -d ^ 
the like does not make it appear as a horse or the, hke^ 
non-apprehension of distinction of a fction from^ a 
cannot account for the felt positivity of a | , 

real is always a self-charac tensed particular and is .J. o 

fiction is.' always a ^ 

as a positive entity. A 

if the positive character could he detached from the part^l^i 

■ and tagged on to it’ « todmsJlpJ^oL 

and bas no char^cle}' wll|eh ,c?i> l?e set, Iqqse i % . _ 
to another. , m cnja it fee. 

is possible Quly OU tjjp iSawav either 
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It is undeniable that conceptual thought is cognisant of a 
common character which is felt to be identical in the different 
individuals of a class. The Buddhist also admits this to be the 
case. But the conflict of views arises when the Buddhist seeks to 
repudiate its, objective reality and the Naiyayika realist insists up- 
on -it. The Naiyayika maintains that the felt universal cannot be 
a non-entity since a non-entity cannot be connected with different 
individuals. It is a fact that all cows are felt to be possessed of an 
identical principle tvhich draws -the individual cows close together 
and distinguishes them each and all from not-co^vs. The prin- 
ciple is continuous and undifferentiated in its incidence in spite 
of the t^ariations of the individuals. This unvariant principle is. 
regarded either as a fiction or as a subjective idea. But we have 
seen that a fiction cannot have the capacity for real assimilation 
and differentiation, to account for which a univensal is postulated. 
The Buddhist, however, regards the continuity of the universal 
as only a subjective way of thought. But a subjective idea is a 
momentary existent according to the Buddhist and so cannot func- 
tion as a unitive principle. Nor can the continuity be a case of 
transferred characteristic according to the Buddhist, since he does 
not believe in the real continuity of any thing. 

A later Buddhist has sought to account for the felt identity 
and continuity of the universal-idea in a different way. He admits 
that the universal is nothing but an idea and the idea, so far as 
it is real, cannot have a continued existence. The so-called uni- 
versal, so far as it is felt to be present in the different individuals, 
is not an identical principle. The concept of one cow is 
numerically different from the concept of another cow and so 
also their contents equally vary with each concept. But these 
conceptual contents are felt^to be one identical principle ownng to 
the non-cognition of their differences. Here the Naiyayika 
would ask ^vhether the differences of tfie concepl;y^l |onteiits are 
real. If they are reab the contents icannot Unreal being 
possessed of real difference^ eoul^ thf diffdiences be unreal 
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because unreal difference o£ the contents would make them a real 
identity. It is a fact that the difference of A from A is not felt 
because it is really non-existent in it. The non-existence of differ- 
ence of A from A proves that A is an identical entity, ' So if the ’ 
difference of contents were really non-existent, that would prove 
the real identity of the contents. In other words, the existence 
of an identical universal as a reality would be left 
unrepudiated. The Budhist is thus placed between the 
horns of a dilemma. The differences of concepts are either real 
or unreal. If real, the concepts would be real universals and if 
unreal they would be one identical principle. It may be contended^ ^^ 
that differences are superimposed upon the concepts. But the 
hypothesis of superimposition would make the intuition of 
differences inevitable and thus leave no room for the super- 
imposition of identity. So the old dilemma would again 
crop up, viz., either the differences of the concepts are real or 
unreal and both these alternatives are fatal to the Buddhist 
position. To say that the concepts are neither real nor unreal, 
nor both nor neither, as none of these characteristics is appropriate 
to a fiction which a concept is, is tantamount to a confession of ’ 
defeat and failure to explain a difficulty. And if the possibility of 
non-perception of such a fictitious difference be allowed and 
made the condition of confusion of identity, there would be no , . ' , 

entity in the universe, which would not be felt as identical with . 
every other thing. But the Buddhist would rejoin that such a 
contingency does not arise where the real differences of things are 
actually cognised. Thus, for instance, a book is not felt as iden- 
tical with a pen because* the difference of the pen from the book 
is real and is also felt as such. 

Udayana observes tbft the Bffddhist here asserts a truth, but 
he does not go ddep enough into the implicKion of this discovery. 

It is a natural de4uc,ti6n‘ i|^^^^ the cognition of real 1 "“ 
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identity, the mistaking of identity should be set down to the 
absence of the cognition of real difference. To take a- concrete 
example, a shell is mistaken for silver because the real difference 
of identity of the shell and silver is uncognised. Likewise in the 
case of concepts, they could be mistaken to be identical only if 
they were possessed of real differences and these differences were 
not cognised. . But the reality of differences of the concepts would 
knock out the plea of the Buddhist that the concepts are unreal 
fictions. The contention of Udayana can be summed up as 
, follows. The felt unity of the universal cannot be explained away 
as an error as due to the non-perception of the differences of the 
conceptual contents, no matter whether the said differences are 
real or unreal. Secondly, even the erroneous perception of 
identity is possible only if the differences are objectively real. 
There is no possibility for the perception of identity, if the 
differences are perceived. This holds good even in the case of 
erroneous perception of difference. For instance, a real silver may 
be mistaken to be something ' different from silver and this erro- 
neous perception of difference would prevent the perception of 
the real identity of silver. Here the difference of silver is falsely 
felt, but it is a real attribute of lead.* So even error of identity 
or of difference is possible only if the difference or identity is real 
somewhere. That the hair of a tortoise is felt to be different from 
the horn of a horse is due to the fact that hair and horn are real 
entities which are really different from each other, and the percep- 
tion of their real difference cannot be done away with even when 
they are imposed upon a tortoise and a horse to which they do not 
belong. The law formulated by Udayana that the perception of 
real difference is an obstacle to the perception of identity, true 
or false, and that the perception of identity is due to the non-, 
perception of such difference is not found to be inoperative even 
in such exceptional cases. The upshot is that the conception of 
identity of the universal cannot be conjured away by any amount 
gf logic as an unfounded ficfion or as a s.ubiective creation, 
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because the felt unity and continuity cannot be accounted for on 
the supposition of its unreality. 

The nature of conceptual knowledge, so far as it is revealed in 
experience, has been examined and the Naiyayika has shown that 
the Buddhist has not succeeded in explaining away the positive 
character of it. The element of negation, so far as psychological 
evidence is concerned, is problematic. Let us now consider the 
logical grounds on which the Buddhist bases his conclusion that 
conceptual thought is per negative in character and reference. 
It is alleged that a concept is referable both by a negative and by; 
a positive determination, 'Lhis will be evident from an analysis 
of the propositions, “The cow is here” and the cow is not here. 
The cow that is referred to by is and is not cannot be a positive 
real, which has invariably ‘being as an inalienable part of its 
nature. A real cannot own the character of being and non-being. 
But both these characters are predicated of the cow. So the cow, 
which is the subject of the propositions, cannot be supposed to 
stand for an objective reality. Tt must, therefore, be a concept 
consisting in the negation of the opposite. It is only negative 
concepts that are amenable to a positive and a negative determina- 
tion. The concept ‘amorphous’ is an instance in point. It can be 
predicated of much a real a? space, thought and the like, which are 
accounted as positive reals, and also of such fictions, as a square 
circle. Neither thought nor square ■ circle has any dimension.. 
Our concepts are invariably such^ of which negative and positive 
predication is permissible without offence to logic. It should be 
concluded, the Buddhist arguesT that concept^ are of the nature of 
negation of their opposites oh a par with the negation of dimen- 
sion. The positive-cum-negative can belong only to a subjective 
idea and hot th ltt objective: tifeali SeCbhdlyi it is only negation of 
the opposite that can make syh&fesfe of absohit^iv Hivpr<.pn 
facts. Theh^hipld of the tc^c^t ‘Aotphous’ 
real 'and hnr^LfeHs 
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should, thus, be equated with negation and a subjective creation 
at; that. ■ 

Udayana observes that the Buddhist here attempts to deter- 
mine the nature and meaning of a physical existent by means of 
pure logic, a procedure entirely ultra uiws. The Buddhist has 
failed to carry conviction when he maintains that our concepts 
are negative fictions. The question is, is the concept felt or not ? 
If it is felt, it cannot be a fiction. Even such constructions as a 
rabbit’s born or a square circle cannot be fictions, if they have a 
meaning. The unreality of these constructions does not belong 
to the elements, rabbit or horn, square or circle, but to their 
combination, which also in its turn has its foundation in objective 
reality. If any conceptual construction is inconceivable, it should 
,be dismissed as unmeaning nonsense as abracadabra. But if it has 
a meaning, it must have elements and a relation which are found 
to be objectively meal in another context. .Whatever may be the 
ontological value of concepts, there is no reason for supposing that 
they are to be treated like such unreal constructions as a rabbit’s 
horn or a barren woman’s son. For instance, such concepts as 
the cow, the horse, man and so on, are simple ideas felt as such. 
The question, whether our thought is derived from reality or 
independent of it, should not deter u» from persuing our enquiry 
into the nature of concepts. Suffice it to observe here that if even 
uncontradicted experience is subjected to distrust, there would 
be no reason for believing in the existence of anything beyond 
experience. 1^'ot only this, even the existence of experience per 
56} which cannot be ascertained by any amount of pure logic, will 
be liable to doubt. * Doubt, unqualified and universal, stultifies 
not only the whole fabric of human knowledge, but also its very 
existence. So the Buddhist cannot push his scepticism too far. 
He must rely on an ultimate criterion and this must be uncontra- 
dicted experience. The question at issue is whether our concepts 
arc fictions or real facts. If they were unfelt fictions tire problem 
would be at an end. We have observed before that the theory of 
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felt fiction is destroyed by a contradiction in terms. It has been 
admitted even by Dharmottara and Jnanasrr that concepts as 
psychical existents are real entities. An observation of the 
relative jurisdiction of logic and experience will not be irrelevant 
here. Pure logic is frequently seen to be worsted when it comes 
in conflict with uncontradicted experience. Thus, the inference 
of coldness in fire on the ground of its materiality is dismissed, 
in spite of its apparent cogency, as it is found to be contradicted 
by direct experience which finds fire to be hot. The attempt, 
therefore, to construe a concept, e.g., a cow-concept as negation of 
buffalo, horse and the like, that is to say, of the opposite of cow, 
on the ground that these negations serve to include a number of 
divergent individuals, is stultified by the direct experience of its 
entitative character. The argument of the Buddhist is based on 
a partial finding that a negation serves as a synthesising principle. 
But he fails to consider whether a positive principle can also func- 
tion as a synthetic principle with equal efficiency. 

'ITie (question of contradiction by experience apart, let us 
examine the Buddhist’s plea of the common possibility of positive 
and negative predication. What is sought to be proved by the fact 
that the cow is capable of being said to exist and not to exist? 
Does he mean to say that, the cow should be regarded as both 
existent and non-existent in the same reference? ? Certainly this 
wmuld be a contradiction in terms. Nor can it be meant that the 
cow-universal, wTich is the meaning of the cow-concept, is an attri- 
bute of both existents and non-exisfents. Nobody thinks that the 
cow-universal belongs to non-existents as an attribute. Let, again 
it be interpreted as evidence of the cow being the subject of both 
these determinations. But if this be, the^ point the Buddhist would 
seek to establish, < the arghmem would be. a, case of pure non 
sequitur. It is a fact that thaTowmiverkl has the positive charac- 
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does not involve any contradiction. Even the self-characterized 
particular, which is the only reality according to the Buddhist, is 
also found to be possessed of a positive and a negative character. 
The individual cow is existent qua a cow and non-existent qua a 
horse. But this dual predication does not spell a contradiction 
even according to the Buddhist. It passes one’s understanding 
why should this dual characterization prove the unreality of the 
cow-universal. 

Let it be held that the meaning of the dual characterization 
is not anything of the kind considered above. But let it be sup- 
posed to mean that the universal has a definite comniunity of 
nature with existent and non-existent. But this also is not a 
tenable hypothesis, as a universal is a determination of existents 
and not of non-entities, ho it cannot be such a common attribute. 
It may be contended that negation of the opposite is found to be a 
common characteristic of both existents and non-existents, and this 
constitutes tiie neutral community of the universal. I'hus, Idr 
instance, the negation of not-cow may stand for the cow as well 
as a liction, and die universal being such a negation must have 
this common character. But this would be a case of petiiio 
principii, as it takes for granted that a universal is a negative 
concept which is the matter of dispute. 

Let us, then, suppose that the meaning of the dual predica- 
tion is that the subject is thought of as existent and non-existent 
both. But is existence jjredicated in the same reference with 
non-existence? This is certainly impossible owing to the contra- 
diction involved. Neither the Buddhist nor the Naiyayika can 
niaii^ain that this is meant by dual pt^edication. If it is meant 
that they have a different reference, the objective universal will 
also not be unamenable to such predication. The predication of 
non-existence of the cow tvould only mean that the cow-universal 
has lost its substratum otving to the destruction of the individual. 
The affirmation of existence would mean that the cow-universal 
has a living substratum. 
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It. has however been contended by the Buddhist that i£ the 
universal be a positive entity as the Naiyayika maintains, the offirm- 
ation oi: it would be an unmeaning tautology and the negation 
o£ existence of such a positive fact would be a case of self-contra- 
diction. But the Naiyayika would rejoin that the Buddhist con- 
ception of negative universals also involves the same consequences. 
If the universal be a negative fiction as the Buddhist maintains, 
affirmation of existence would be a case of contradiction in terms 
and negation of existence would be a superfluous tautology. The 
Buddhist may rejoin that his conception of universal is one bf a 
neutral idea, which is susceptible of affirmation and negation both 
and thus the alleged consequences do not affect his position. But. 
this argument smacks of equivocation and evasion of a real diffi- 
culty. Even granting that it is an idea, it cannot be said to be 
both existent and non-existent, or neither existent nor non-exist- 
ent, because of the contradiction involved in such suppositions. 
So the Buddhist does not gain an advantage by denying the object- 
ive reality of the universal or affirming its subjective character. 
We have shown that the universal cannot be conjured away as a 
fiction. The solution of the problem must be found elsewhere 
and this wdll engage our attention in the rest of our enquiry. 

The predication of existence and non-existence should be 
held to refer to a hitherto unknown determination or the speci- 
fication of a known determination. The predicate in the propo- 
sition “The cow exists” signifies the existence of the cow as an 
individual in a particular place and time. Likewise, the predi- 
cation of non-existence would refer to the non-existence of the 
individual per se or in a particular context. This explanation of, 
the problem has been propounded by the Buddhist, and the Naiya- 
yika, who believes: universajls, can also accept this 

solution with equal' propriety, . The Buddhist, on the contrary, 
would have no logical justification in o ferin^ this explanation in- 
asmuch as the universal hbiiig a fictibh 'ih' his' view can have no 
determination, positive or neptive, Tw tneaning of the propo- 
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sition~‘The cow exists’ can thus be analysed as follows: The 
xvord ‘cow’ means an individual {jossessed of the eow-universal. 
But individuals being scattered ot er diverse places and times 
would not be of any service, unless they are determined by refer- 
ence to specific attributes, time, place and so on. The predicate 
‘exists’ connotes the connection of the cow with a particular spatio- 
temporal setting. Thus the meaning of the whole proposition is 
that an individual possessed of the cow-universal is connected with 
the present time and a particular area of space, which may be 
specified again, according to the needs of a person, as the cow- 
shed or the like. The cow-universal as a meaning of the word or 
concept ‘cow’ is a positive entity, no doubt. But the predication 
of the existence does not involve tautology inasmuch as existence 
is not a part of the connotation of a ‘positive’. A ‘positive’ is by 
itself bereft of time-determination, though the latter is not re- 
pugnant to the former. Thus the positive is not only present, 
but may be past and future also. The predicate ‘existence’ con- 
notes presentness which is not a necessary concomitant of a real. 
"Blie jjredication of non-existence is also not repugnant to a real 
universal as it means only the destruction of a particular indivi- 
dual as its substratum. So the compatibility of the universal with 
existence and non-existence does not prove its unreality. The 
uni\crsal is an eternal real and so is not affected by the existence 
or non-existence of a particular substratum. The non-existence 
of substratum involves the non-existence of its content only when 
the latter is a factitious product.^ So the dual predication in ques- 
tion means something else than the reality or unreality of the 
universal. 

Jiianasri has sought to prove that concepts or words have no 
objective meaning by an ingenious argument, A cognition, 
whose content is unaffected by the presence and absence of an 

1. atlia bhuvah1iava-s.udl)a.ranyam asrayasya .sattva iva vinaie ’py 
avinasitvam, lad anyathasiddhani, nitvatvat, karyasy aiva, ’§rayana^ana- 
.Aaivat.. ATVD, P. 316. ^ ‘ ' 
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entity, cannot have that entity for its’ object. Thus, for instance, 
the conception of co^v, being unaffected by the presence or absence 
of a horse, has not the horse for its object. The conception of 
cow, again, is indifferent to the presence or absence of a real cow. 
It should thus be admitted that this conception cannot have ‘cow’ 
for its object, just as it cannot have the horse for its object. But 
this interpretation of the dual predication seems to be nothing 
but an unconvincing sophistry. The reference to the horse has no 
bearing upon the conception of cow. It is not yet established that 
the conception of cxnv does not relate to an objective fact. The 
Naiyayika docs not admit that the word ‘cow’ does not stand for 
the objective ‘cow’, just as it does not admittedly stand for the 
objective horse. The issue can be clarified by the determination 
of the significance of the dual predication in cpiestion. Does this 
predication of existence and non-existence mean that the concept 
is not caused by an objective existent? If so, it does not help the 
Buddliist contention that the concept has not the cow for its object. 
It is not necessary that the object of a cognition should be what 
brings it into being. In that case, no other cognition, save and 
except perception, would have an object of its own— a position, 
which is absurd on the face of it. Thus inference would not have 
a genuine objective reference. Nor can it be supposed that dual 
predication means that the concept ‘cow’ necessarily repuires for 
its fulfilment ‘existence’ or ‘non-existence’ as its predicates. No 
doubt this is a fact, but it proves nothing in the way of reality, or 
unreality. If this be the meaning, the citation of the horse for ex- 
ample, becomes irrelevant, for no body thinks that the concept 
‘cow’ requires the existence or nou-existenCe of the horse for its 
self-fulfilment, . The Buddhist may; contend- that the dual predica- 
tion does not mean anything of that has been proposed 
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‘cow’ as a reality, then certainly the Bucldh is t is guilty of making 
an unfoimdcd assumption. It has not yet been proved to the satis- 
faction of the realist that the concept ‘cow’ signifies a fiction or 
does not signify a reality. If it is supposed that the dual predica- 
tion is proof of the fact that the concept ‘cow’ does not signify 
anything beyond the bare reality, the Naiyayika v'ould accept this 
interpretation. But if the Buddhist would seek to prove, from 
the incapacity of the concept to signify an additional altrii.)ute over 
and above the bare fact, that it would not signify any positive fad, 
then that would be an unwarranted inference. There is no neces- 
sity that a word should not signify anydiing if it cannot signify 
an attribute which may belong to it. The ^rord jar dcjes not signify 
that it is blue or red, but that cannot be made the ground of infer- 
ring that it signihes nothing— not even the ‘jar’ as a fact. 

The Naiyayika realist is never tired of emphasising the fact 
that a word signifies a meaning and the meaning is a real fact. 
There is absolutely no warrant from the psychological etddence of 
conceptual knowledge that our conceptual thougiits arc unreal. 
The felt reality of their reference cannot be repudiated on ]jsycho- 
logical grounds. The Buddhist also lias been constrained to 
admit this truth. But lie seeks to repudiate the objective validity 
of the reference of concepts on logical grounds. He iias made 
cajDital'OUt of the sup])osed incompalibdity of the predication of 
existence and non-existence with rcfcreiuc to an objective reality. 
The Buddhist contends that the reality of a thing is inseparable 
from its existence and so the predication of existence would be a 
case of hopeless tautology and the dental of existence would in- 
volve self-contradiction. But the Naiyayika finds in this conten- 
tion a confusion of thought. If existence meant dm being of the 
subject which is inseparable from its reality, the Buddhist conten- 
tion ^could be unassailable. But the predication of existence in 
the proposition,— ‘The co^v exists’, does not refer To being of the 
cow, but to its connection •with a temporal- determination viz., 
prcfmitnm (varlamdnaiva). The being of a ’ f eil is indifferent. 
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tlioiigli not repugnant, to temporal determinations. And so the 
latter are not understood as part of the connotation o£ the subject. 
The predication of such determinations is, therefore, neither un- 
necessary nor logically absurd. The Buddhist, however, lias sought 
to prove his contention by pursuing a different line of attack. He 
insists that the contemplated differentiation of attributes as essen- 
tial and iinessential, as made by the Naiyayika, is not justifiable. 
If the predicate does not stand for an attribute which belongs to 
the subject as a part of its nature, the former would not belong to 
the latter. Moreover, the relation of substance and attribute 
cannot be one of absolute difference. The attribute must be 
identical with the being of the substance. So a word or a concept, 
which does not signify an attribute of a thing, cannot signify the 
idcnuty of ihc same. To take an example, the word or concept 
‘cow’ docs not signify an attribute of the horse and consequently 
the substance horse. If the concept ‘cow’ did not signify an attri- 
bute of the anw it could not signify the cow as a real either. 

The Naiyayika observes that the argument is based on the 
sup} 30 sition of identity between substance and attribute, which is 
ail unwarranted assumption, llie difference of attributes from 
substance is a felt fact and there is no logical necessity for repudiat- 
ing it. So the knowledge of the substance does not carry the neces- 
sity of the knowledge of the attribute. The subject predicate 
relation in a proposition is based upon this truth. The. nature of 
a tiling is determined by the evidence of undisputed experience 
and no amount of n priori logic can override its deliverance. The 
Biidtlhist contention., that the knowledge of the, subject necessarily 
invoUcs the knowledge of the predicate, could be accepted, if it 
ivere true tliat the subject or: the cognition of the subject or the 
conditions of the cognition of^he subject involve necessarily The 
cognition of all possible attributes .that could be predicated of 
it. But the fact is quite othertyaiie:, The qpfiditions of the cogni- 
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The cognition of the attribute is rather conditional upon that of 
the subject and the Buddhist puts the cart before the horse by 
making the former the condition of the latter.^ 

The Buddhist puts forward another contention that if a 
word or a necessary logical concomitant were incompetent to con- 
yey these attributes, the organ of perception should equally fail 
to do SOL But the contention is inspired by superficial analogy.’^ 
If the conditions of the perception of attributes were not coin- 
cident with those of the perception of the substance the former 
consequence would be a matter of undeniable logical necessity. It 
is an unjustifiable perversion of truth to contend that all the 
accredited cognitive instruments [pmmana) should have the same 
efficiency. Thus inference is competent to prove only the fact 
with which the necessary concomitance of the probans has been 
cognised. The cognition of smoke is competent to deliver the 
cognition of fire and those attributes of fire, the conditions of whose 
knowledge are necessarily coincident with those of fire. That is 
to say, only the fire-universal is cognized with the fire, since the 
latter cannot be known without the former. In other words the 
conditions of the cognition of fire are coincident with those of 
fire-universal, and not with the conditions of cognition of such 
attributes as the colour, dimension, specific temperatm'e of fire 
though they are necessarily connected with fire. Language is com- 
petent to convey only those attributes of a substance with which 
its Gonventional relation has been known. But sense- 

organ has got an advantage over the two aforesaid cognitive instru- 
ments. It cognizes not only fire, for instance, together with fire- 
universal, but with other sensible attributes also which fall within 
the ken of the aforesaid organ. The Buddhist contention, that 

1. yai tu isakter abhedad ity adi, tat tada sobheta, yadi dharmi- 
iTiatradlunas ladbodhamatradhinas tavanmatrcibodhasaiiiagryadhino ,va 
3'avadupaclhibhcdabodhah sySt, na caivam. .ibid,, P. ,^26. 

2. etena bliedjid dharmi^iah pratltav api Sabdaliriffadvara dharma- 

narh ced apratuili, inciriyadvtfa ’pi ma ffihud ity adikam tu kafnaspar^c 
kan'calanam apastam. Ibid, P. ‘ 
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the cognition of a substance is conditioned by the cognition of ail 
attributes that are connected with it, is based on an unw^arranted 
generalization. It is true that the cognition of fire as a substance 
is necessarily concomitant with tire cognition of such attributes 
as the ‘being’ (sattva) oi fire and of fire-universal (vahnitva). But 
to contend on the basis of this truth that the cognition of fire 
should carry with it the cognition of all possible attributes that 
are connected with it as a matter of fact would only be an un- 
warranted generalization. The cognition of substance and of 
attribute is governed by a law which is imperfectly understood by 
the Buddhist. The law should be correctly ]>ropounded as fol- 
lows. 'riie cognition of a substance is necessarily conditioned by 
the cognition of an attribute or attributes, w’hicb is a necessary 
antecc(lent to that of the former. The truth of the law is verified 
by the fact that a siibstance is never known without some attribute 
or other. Secondly, it is invariably known together with those 
attributes without the knowledge of which the knowledge of a 
substance is impossible. 

I’he Buddhist has raised another difficulty. It is urged that 
if inference and language were cognisant of the same objective 
reality as sense perception is, then the difference of contents of 
the cognitions in question would be unaccountable.,,. The crite- 
rion of the identity of objects is the identity of contents of the 
cognitions in (question. Thus, for instance, uhe thing perceived 
with the left eye is known to be identical with what is perceived 
with the right eye because the contents of the perceptual cogni- 
tions are not different. Hence only the sameness of content is 
proof of the sameness of the object. But this condition is found 

1. ' viciLrasaktitvac ;,ca ,praiua9^,anam- lingasya. prasiddhapratibaadha- 
pratisandhanasaktitvat, , labdasya , ,sama)^simavikraniatvat, indriyasya tv 
ardiasakter ajjy apck§aj?at;. ‘/ha cii sahiMddho -rtha ity eva pramanaih pra- 
inapyate, atiprasangat.' yasygj. Upalapibha eva yena pramanena 

dliarmy upalabliyate tasyt; sa tefia 'pb. i^\ param 

yujyate, sarvopadbyanupalt^hhf, , . Siddhasadhanam jti saiii- 

ksepafi. Ibid. P. 327. . ' 
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to be lacking in the case of and inferential cognitions as 

compared with the perceptual cognition. In perceptual cogni- 
tion/ a real is cognised with all its distinctive individuality, as 
determined by the specific spatio-temporal setting together with 
its specific qualitative characteristics. But in inferential and 
verbal cognitions the supposedly identical object is felt as indist- 
inct ancl with a character in ivhich the individuality, constituted 
by cliverse attributes, has faded out. It is a blurred picture, which 
cannot be specifically identified with this or that individual, that 
is cognised with its distinctive identity in perception. We know 
from the testiinony of perception that one individual cow is dif- 
ferent from another individual cotv and also from a buffalo or a 
horse. But in non-perceptiial cognition of the cow the content is 
felt as something different from a buffalo or a horse, no doubt/ but 
the mutual difference of individual cows has faded out of it. Cer^ 
tainly this difference of the contents of the different kinds of cog- 
nition cannot be accounted for, if they are supposed to be cognisant 
of the self-same reality. Nor can the difference be accounted for 
by the difference of the modes of cognition, if the object ivere a 
self-identical fact. A reality cannot be supposed to be possessed 
of mutually incompatible characters. If the different of contents 
were no index to the difference of objects, the cognition of a jar 
could hot be distinguished from the cognition of linen in spite of 
the difference of contents. It must, therefore, be admitted that 
the difference of contents must be set down to the difference of 
objects. It follows irresistibly from this premise that non-percep- 
tual cognition, which has a different content from that of percep- 
tual cognition, cannot have reference to the self-same object.^ 

The Naiyayika has refused to be convinced by the Buddhist’s 
argument. That difference of contents is incompatible with the 
sameness of objects is not universally true. That there is a quali- 
tative difference between a perceptual and a non-perceptual 
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cognition is not denied even by the Naiyayika. But he thinks that 
this qualitative difference is due to factors other than the identity 
of the object. There is nothing repugnant in the proposition that 
perceptual and non-perceptual cognitions alike should be cogni- 
sant of a self-identical real. The contingent character of the pro- 
position, which is believed to be universal by the Buddhist,: can 
be demonstrated even by the evidence of perceptual cognition, 
l ake the case of a variegated carpet possessed of blue, red, violet 
and other colour-patches. A man may perceive a blue patch alone 
and not the other patches of colour, if his angle of vision be such 
as can command the view of that particular patch, or if the carpet 
be folded. Suppose that tlie saine man sees the carpet from a dif- 
i’erent position or when it is unrolled. That man would certainly 
jicrceive the carpet as variegated and not blue as he did in the 
first instance. T he contents of the second cognition are different 
from those of the first, no doubt. But this difference does not 
annul the identity of the blue patch as blue, though in the first 
case it is felt merely as blue and in the second case as variegated. 
I1ic Buddhist may contend that there is no incompatibility 
betumen the perception of the blue as blue and the per- 
ception of the same as a factor of the variegated. 
The blue does not cease to be blue even when it is felt as a part 
of the variegated, llie blue is the same whether perceived 
as blue or as a factor of the variegated. The identity of the object 
of the two perceptions is confined to this much.* The blue “is, 
however, opposed to the variegated as the two do. not mean the 
same attribute. The Buddhist would conclude that the case of 
the perce])tion of the' variegated does not invalidate the universal 
U'tith of the proposition that the variation of contents is incom- 
patible with the identity oT the object. 

The Naiyayika 'ackhowledgesThe justice and partial truth of 
the argument adduced; in, ;'d^f^^e ^y:t|he Buddhist. But he in- 
vites the attention .of 'the the same prin- 

ciple, by whidi lie resolv^sTh^’conEk^^ applicable in the case 
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of non-perceptual cognition also %vith equal propriety. The 
difference of contents between perceptual and non-perceptual 
cognitions is not; to be precise, qualitative^ but quantitative. The 
contents of a perceptual cognition are only in excess of those of 
non-percej3tual cognition. The excess is due to the different 
qualities that are cognised in perception alone. But in so far as 
the identity of the object, irrespective of the excess or diminution 
of qualities, is taken into account, there is absolutely no difference 
between perceptual and non-perceptual cognitions. Thus, for in- 
stance, the perception of a cow and the inference of a cow have a 
common content, which is due to the common substance, viz., an 
individual possessed of the GoW-universal. '1 ’he difference of con- 
tents of the cognitions is due to the varying number of qualities 
cognised. The Naiyayika does not maintain that non-perceptual 
cognition is competent to envisag:e the spatio-temporal determina- 
tions or other sensible attributes that fall within the competency 
of perception alone; So the Buddhis prove anything 

which is not admitted by the Naiyayika.^ H fails to estab- 

lish his conclusion fhat perceptual and non-perceptual cognitions 
are nor. cogiiisaiit of the same substanlivc object since the logical 
ground, viz., the difference of contents, on which he relies, has 
been shown to be inconclusive. The Naiyayika maintains that 
difference of contents of the inodes of cognition has no reference 
to the substantive Identity of the object, but only to the excess or 
diminution of (jualities that arc noticed. 

Why should there be a difference in the quality of cognitions, 
were they etpially cognisant of the same substantive real ? A thing 
is perceived as distinct and clear, but the inference or verbal cog- 
nition gives only a pale picture. Certainly, he makes an extra- 
vageut demand on our credulity when the Naiyayika asks us to 
believe that it is the same substance that is distinct and indistinct, 
pale and bright. Why should there be a difference of quality in 
the contents if they are due to the same real ? Is it also to be 
explained away by the quantitative theory by ithe Naiyayika ? 
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But the Naiyayika denies that the situation creates a problem at 
all. So far as the substantive real is concerned it is neither dis- 
tict nor indistinct. Consequently, there is no qualitative difference 
in the content of consciousness relating to the substance.^ The 
distinctness and indistinctness are due to the varying cognition of 
qualities, A substance is cognised xvith a greater number of qua- 
lities in perception and so is felt to be more vivid and distinct. 
In non-pcrceptual cognition the number of qualities is much less, 
as sensible qualities are not cognised in it.“ So the distinctness 
or indistinctness of contents is due to the numerical ratio of the 
qualities, that are perceived or unperceived along with the subs- 
tance. The variation of the contents has, therefore, reference to 
the adjectival qualities and has nothing to. do with the substan- 
tive core of reality, lire so-called cjualitative variation of the 
contents of consciousness with reference to the same thing observ- 
ed from proximity and distance should be regarded as a pointer. 
It can be explained only if the theory of numerical variation of 
qualities as the cause of the difference be adopted. The situation 
cannot be made the ground for repudiating the objective reference 
of nonqaerceptual cognitions. Nor can it be construed as evidence 
of perceptual- cognition being the only type which is cognisant of 
reality.^ 

But the Buddhist has contended that the variation of contents 
due to distance is also an instance of unfounded cognition. The 
position, which he maintains, is this. There could be no varia- 
tion in the quality of cognitions if they were conversant with the 
same reality. So perception from distance is not believed to be 
conversant with the real which admits of no such qualitative dif- 


1. kcvaladharmyapck^aya sphutasphuta-pratibhasabheda eva' nasti. 
NIrayapa's Com. 'i4cC’' s ““ 

s, babutaralpataradharmavaddh^niibhedavisayatvam , ,.ey.a;r sphuta- 
splmta-pratibhasatvam, mdhik'^ .. § 36 . V* >• 

/i 3, ata eva dharMvi$ayakd'''pT'dtfrahtik^raty^kH'5phyta^^^^ 
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fei’ence. llie I'elt iiinnediacy of the cognition is only a case of 
illusion. The Naiyayika does not find any substance in the latter 
cootention also. The entire line of argument followed by the 
Buddhist is based upon the assumption of identity of substance 
and (piality. It is argued that when a (|iialit.y is not different from 
the substance, there can be no veridical perception of substance 
rvithout |3erception of the <|iiality. But if the numerical difference 
of substance and ([iiality can be proved, or if it can be shown that 
there are weighty considerations against the supposed identity of 
quality and suhstarice, the Buddliist position will not be establisli- 
ecL Tlie dilference of cjualiiy and substance cannot be annulled 
withoiit stultifying eitlrer or both of them. Nor can we acquiesce 
in tire Buddhist contention tjiat subsiance and qualities are only 
subjective concepts, llte admission of subjectivity will not be 
conimed to these categewies alone, but will extend to the entire 
objective world. 'The Buddhist also, so far as he believes in the 
objectivity of ijariiculars, does not adopt the philosophy of absolute 
subjectivism. The ([iiarrel in the present instance is concerned 
with the Buddliist realist, who helieves in particulars, but denies 
objective universals and relations, l o return to the point at issue 
die argument of the Buddhist woidd be valid if die difference of 
substance and (jualiiies Tvere unreal and if consccpiently a real 
were made up of all the qualities dial are felt or associated with 
it. In that case the omission of even one quality would destroy 
the identity of a real, and a cognition which was not cognisant of 
aH the qiiaiities would not be cognisant of the real. 

'lire Ndiyayika does not belicu'c that a substance is nothing 
but the totality of (jualities. The felt difference of substance and 
quality cannot be dismissed as an illusion by a philosopher, who 
is not jireparcd to deny the validity of all our cognitions. But the 
universal denial of validity to all coignitions is vitiated . by self- 
contradiction. 

If the object seen from a distance were not the same with 
wliat is perceived from a close vicinity, the- belief iffi the identity 
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of the object would be erroneous. The question of distance 
or nearness has no absolute standard by which it can be cletei • 
niined. Now, wlmt is distant from one point of view is believed 
to be near I rom another point of view. In the absence of an 
absolute criterion we cannot legitimately place coniidence in any 
one of our cognitions that are seen to vary with the relative 
distance of the observer. The contents of perception from a 
distance of one foot are seen to vary in degrees of distinctness from 
those of a perception from a yard’s distance. Are all these percep- 
tions to be condemned as false? Or is one among them to be 
regarded as the true perception ? /Fhe former alternatme is 
untenable as it makes all our theoretical and practical activity 
impossible. 'The second alternative, too, does not afford any 
advantage as it leaves no criterion by which one can pick out the 
privileged one from among the series of perceptions under consi- 
deration. If verification be the criterion, that also does not help 
one to pick and choose. All the members of the scries of percep- 
tions, tliat a man can have of an object as he approaches nearer 
and nearer to it, should have an ecpial claim to truth, riiere is no 
doubt that each succeeding intuition acquires an added content, 
but there is absolutely no reason to }>reier one over the rest, 
'live contents of all the intuitions in the series are equally 
verified. The succeeding intuition does not annul the contents 
of the preceding intuitions though there is an addition in each 
successive instance. A man may perceive a tree frond a great dis- 
tance as only an entity. But in his jmogressive approach towards 
the object, he may successively perceive it as a substance, and that 
of a particular kind and finally as a tree. The final ' intuition of 
the object as tree does not cancel the validity of the previous 
intuitions of it as an entity arid as a substance, since the reality of 
the tree includes all these eh^Wters .within it. So all the intui- 
tions, irrespective of the diffeiren^^ ;of Contents, are to be regarded 
aiS veridicali . . d !/*’'' ;y"'f - b 

Jhc Buddhist has 3 va^lnst; ^ ihai 
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A^erification is to be understood in terras of causal eificiency 
(arthakriyd). It is unthinkable that a self-identieai real can have 
a successive plurality of causal efficiencies. The content in cons- 
ciousness is the effect of the external object. The difference of 
contents, qualitative or quantitative, cannot be set down to one 
self-identical reality. So only one cognition in the series can be 
veridical. But the contention does not help us from our previous 
difficulty of the impossibility of decision and choice. If the privi- 
leged member concerned cannot be picked out, the mere 
knowledge that one at least is true does not make a difference, so 
far as our theoretical belief and practical activity are concerned. 
Moreover, the self-identical causal activity, on which the Buddhist 
places his reliance, cannot be thought to proceed from one single 
condition, but from a totality f)f conditions, ^rhich forms a 
complex. An individual alone cannot produce any effect, but 
only tvhen it is a member of such a group of individuals, y\ seed, 
for instance, cannot produce a sprout by itself, unless it is associat- 
ed tvith a number of auxiliary factors, such as tvater, soil and the 
like. So the theory of one activity of one individual cause cannot 
be accepted as the explanation of the problem of perception we 
are con.sidering. The hypothesis of the reduplication of similar 
facts in a continuum does not also give any advaiuagc in this re- 
gard, since the several continuiim of each of the factors involved 
in causation is also ecjuaily entitled to consideration. If, however, 
the application of the Joint Method be thought to throw a light 
on the specific contribution of each factor, the seed may be re- 
garded as the specific cause of sprout, no doubt. But the same 
rule also holds good in the case of the different perceptions of the 
tree. 'Ilie tree is a reality, a substance, a tree, oak or elm, and 
ail these facts have their specific causal efficiency. The causal 
efficiency of substance is in respect of its qualities and that of a 
tree is in respect of its characteristic features, branches, leaves and 
the like. The objects of the series of perceptions are thus each 
real, as they equally pass the test of causal efficiency. Nor are the 
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different causal efficiencies incompatible with the identity of the 
tree, as the tree is all the things rolled int© one. 

lire difference of contents does not prove the numerical dif- 
ference of the object, but only when they are incompatible with, 
one another and with the identity of the substance. The same 
substance, viz., light, produces illumination, removes darkness 
and generates heat. But the difference of effects or of causal effi- 
ciency is not believed to entail a difference of identity in the 
substarice of light. - The same law should apply in the case of per- 
ception. The differences of contents of perception have been 
shown to be the effects of the different elements, which are pre- 
sent in a self-identical real. The difference of contents in the 
cognitions of different cows is likewise to be accounted for by the 
mutual difference of the individuals ; and the identical reference 
of these cognitions can be explained only if the reality of the uni- 
versal as an identical principle present in the different individuals 
is allowed. 

But the Buddhist refuses to admit that his difficulty has been 
accounted for by the aforesaid explanation. It is contended by 
him that the difference , of content spells intrinsic difference, 
which cannot be explained away by reference to the different 
qualities of a substance. The perceptual cognition is direct and 
immediate and non-perceptual cognition has just the opposite 
character. It is absurd that the., same thing should produce direct 
and indirect cognitions. The difference is fundamental and can- 
not relate to the, self-identical .object, - Not can it be set down to 
the different qualities or constituent elements, as the latter also 
like the former produce ' direct at^d indirect cognitions. If the 
identity of substance cannot, be coin|^atible with the difference 
of mediate cognitions^ the fefe better, as the prc 
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has ho bearing upon it. A cognition aGlniits of a twofold deter- 
mination, external and internal. The external Gletermination is 
constituted by the objects to which they refer and which are re- 
sporisible for the variation of it^ The variation of contents 

is thus regarded as proof of the difference of objects. But as 
regards the internal determination, which consists in the. intrinsic 
clilferencc of the character of cognitions, such as immediacy or 
mediacy, ])erceptionai, inferential, verbal and so on, it stands in 
an entirely different position. The intrinsic difference in ques- 
tion is due to the difference of the internal conditions and has no 
concern with the objects to whicli they refer. We have percep- 
tual cognition of various objects. The intrinsic character of the 
cognition qnd perceptual does not vary in spite of the variation of 
objects or of the contents. Similarly, we have perceptual and 
non-perceptual cognitions of the same thing. The identity of the 
object here does not make the character of the cognitions iden- 
tical. Thus, variation or identity of objectts has no influence on 
the character of the cognitions. The difference of cognitional 
character then can be accounted for by the difference of internal 
causes only, and not by the difference or identity of objects, which 
are rcsponsibie only for the difference of contents. The Naiya- 
yika’s position receives further corroboration from the considera- 
tion that difference of character of cognitions is not felt along 
with the objects, but only by introspection. Were it a character 
of the object, it should be felt when the object is cognised. The 
difference of character, perceptual or non-perccptual, cannot 
therefore be made the ground for denying objective validity to 
non-perccptual cognitions, since the objects have been shown to 
liave a]>solutely no bearing upon it. 

Let us make a retrospective survey of the Buddhist argu- 
nienis -^vliich have been put forward to negative the objective 
reality of the universal. The psyohotogical interpretation of con- 
ceptual thought as negative fictions has been shown to be contrary 
to the verdict of experience as weEfas' to the The 
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attempt to controvert the objective foundation of concepts on the 
basis of positive-ciim-negative predication has also been shotm by 
Udayana to be inconclusive and indecisive in its results. The 
con tent ion based on the difference of contents and c|ualitative dif- 
ference of cognitions is aimed at disproving the objective founda- 
tion of non-perceptual cognitions. But Udayana has shown that 
a psychologieany more plausible and a logically more satisfactory 
explanation of the knowledge situations, on which the Buddhist 
banks, is possible on a realistic basis. The further argument of 
Jhanadi, that synthetic reference of concepts is explicable in 
terms of negation, has been shown to be inspired by partial obser- 
vation and imperfect study of the nature of conceptual thought. 
Udayana insists that, the synthetic reference cannot be unfounded 
and uncaused. Nor can the unitive ideation be due to a plurality 
of reals which have no common objective bond among them. 
We shall advert more fully to this theory at a later stage. The 
attempt to aifiliate the unitive meaning of conceptual thought to 
an identical principle, unrelated to a number of individuals, is 
equally doomed to failure like the previous hypotheses, because 
of the disastrous logical consequences. There can be no escape 
from the postulation of a unitive principle relating to a number 
of individuals in the same manner and degree. If such a prin- 
ciple be believed to be negative in utter disregard of the claim of 
a positive objective principle, it can only prove dogmatism and 
uncritical attitude which is deliberately blind , to a competing ex- 
planation. Philosophy becomes a dangerous game when it 
degenerates into special jffeading and partisanship.' Udayana, 
on the other hand, shows that the balance of reasons , is rather on 
the side of positive universal . The logical difficulties, that have 
been shown by Dharmakird to yidate the reality of objective uni- 
versals, will be examined }%ter pn. .^i^iout forestalling the dis- 
course which will eptpe m ; 4 stated in 

advance - that, 09^4 ,fnbjective than 

.phl^cdye, one cm- ' 
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not succeed in offering a satisfactory and honest explanation, if 
one accepts the Buddhist theory of negation of the opposite as 
the equivalent siibstitiite for an obejctive imiversal. 

I'he negative universal, which only refers to the negative of 
the opposite, cannot accom^t for the pragmatic success of concep- 
tual thought. It is maintained by the Buddhist that language and 
inference yield only conceptual knowledge. The Naiyayika lias 
no bbjection to this interpretation of non-perceptual cognition. 
But he joins issue only when the Buddhist repudiates the 
objective afliliation of all conceptual thoughts. Besides, if 
concepts were not conversant with objective reals, how is it that 
they lead to the attainment of objective facts ? In other words, 
why should they be susceptible of verification ? It is sheer 
nonsense to say that the knowledge of one thing leads to the 
attainment of another thing. A man infers the presence of fire 
in the hill and goes forward to light his cigarette with it. He is 
not disappointed as heTnds the actual fire there. If the concep- 
tual knowledge, yielded by inference, were entirely unrelated to 
the concrete fire, how can there be fulfilment of the expectation 
and actual verification as a matter of universal and necessary 
occurrence ? The Buddhist seeks to explain the pragmatic 
success of conceptual thought by the theory of determination 
(adhyavasdya) , But what is the nature of this determination ? 
Does it mean that it makes a fiction masquerade as the character- 
istic of a real or as identical with a real ? Both these alternatives 
are to be rejected. Determinate knowledge, being conceptual in 
character, cannot be supposed by the Buddhist to be cognisant 
of a real attribute or a real fact, which are, according to his theory, 
competent to be cognised by perceptual intuition alone.. If the 
determinate conception were cognisant of a common character, it 
could not be accepted by the Buddhist as verdical, since reals are 
believed as a matter of universal truth to be 'uricofirmon parti- 
culars. But if thi common character were not cognised, then ' 
conceptual thought would Ml to embbdy the syntl^^ Reference, 
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and consequently the problem of universals woukl not arise 
simply for the lack of an organ for their knowledge. 

We have already shown that the Buddhist’s attempt to 
explain the pragmatic consequences of conceptual thought on the 
Uund that it is not felt as different from verdical intuition is 
only a sophistry. Even if it is allowed for the sake of argument 
that a concept possesses difference as an attribute, which may or 
may not be felt, the mere failure to recognize its difference from 
what it is not cannot inspire activity towards the latter. If con- 
cepts were supposed to be different by virtue of possessing a distinc- 
tive individuality of their own, there would be no possibility tor 
their being felt otherwise. If difference be the very stuff and 
essence of such concepts, it would be felt whenever the concep 
will be known. It may be argued that concepts are mere fictions, 
which, however, are felt as distinctive reals, and^so activi y is 
possible. But it is extremely hard to be reconciled to such a 
theory. To say, that the concept of cow is a fiction with no onco- 
logical nexus with a real cow, and at the same time, t 
as different from a horse or a buffalo, is only m ^ay confosion 
of thought. Even if the possibility of a fiction being _ 
real be ^allowed, the activity towards- a real cannot be jusiifiec 
unless the former be felt as identical *e latter. n eve 

an ideal identification of a fiction, with a real P° t At is 

the two terms are felt . together, . But con^ptual thoujt is 
asserted to be absolutely .tacompetent to ^ 
ideal identification also becomes impOssiW P 

admitted to be cognisant of reality, fhere ^ould be an end of the 
controversy, since it .would amount to an aAn-Wcm of an objective 

universal. , ■ has been offered by Tnanasri of 

An alternative. expl^W AS. been one^^ y j 

the objective reference of, ^n«ptnal ^ 

that thong 
reafi it can 
being deriy 
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leaves a subtle effect when it becomes defunct. Tlie effect may 
be called a psychical leaven {vdsana), which, thoiigli momentary 
like the intuition that generated it, is uniformly renewed. The 
con tirmnm of the renewed leavens is suspended, when it attains 
maturity and is exhausted by the generation of its effect. Con- 
ceptual tliought is an effect of the leaven left by a previous 
intuition. There is thus a bond of causal relation between 
conception and intuition on the one hand, and between intuition 
and an objective real on the other. That intuition is caused by 
the real, whicli is its object, is admitted by the Naiyayika also. 
The volitional impulse, arising from conceptual thought, is 
directed towards the real, which is a remote condition of the 
leaven from which conceptual thought derives its genesis. The 
existence of the causal relationship prevents promiscuous activit)c 
Tlic presence or absence of the external object to consciousness 
has iio bearing upon volitional urge or motor activity, which moves 
toxvards the reaT to which it is causally related.^ 

The plausibility of Jhanasri’s theory is undeniable. It seems 
to succeed in explaining the definite reference of conceptual 
thought and volitional aetivity towards an objective real in spite 
of the fact that the latter is not present to the mind at the time. 
But the theory is based upon an assumption. There must be a 
relation betxvcen cognition and its object. Now, the C{uestion 
aiises xvhether the cognitive relation is derived from the relation 
of causality. In plain language, the problem can be slated as 
follows. Is cognitive relation ultimate or derived from causality ? 
The jaina denies that, causality is detenuinant of cognitive relation. 
Even those philosophers, who believe perceptual cognition to be 
caused by its object, do not also think that cau,sality determines 
its cognitive relation. The Uvo are kept apart and never con- 

i. '.svaxasaiKlparipakavasad upajayarnaiiai ’va sa buddhir apasyanty 
ajd b'dp.aih h;iliyL' pvavrttim atanoti’ Jfiartasrl quoted by .^ankaia Misra. 
Al’VS,, P. fbyb, ' ' • • , ‘ 
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loiuided. It is an accident that the cognitive relation between 
perceptual cognition and its object coincides with causal relation 
between them. In non-perceptuai cognition the cognitive relation 
is independent of causality. The Buddhist makes the coincidence 
of the two relations in perceptual cognition a universal rule 
and so makes no scruple to deny the reality of cognitive relation 
in non-perceptiial cognition on the ground of the absence of 
causality. It is to be decided whether the Buddhist’s theory is 
based upon an assumption or truth, 

Udayana observes that causality has nothing to do with 
objective reference. Jnanasri seeks to establish that the objective 
reference of conceptual cognitions is vicarious, being derived from 
its cause. The position could be accepted, if it tvere shown that 
the effect had the same objective reference with its cause as a 
matter of universal necessity. But this cannot be made out. The 
cognition of ‘yellow’ is believed by the Buddhist to be the effect 
of the cognition of ‘blue’ which has preceded it. The effect has 
not however the same objective reference with the cause here. 
But the Buddhist may contend that the rule does not operate in the 
case of percejjtual cognitions, which have different objects as 
their causes. It has reference only to conceptual thoughts, which 
are derived from perceptual intuitions and purport to have the 
same reference with the latter. But the amendment of the original 
position also does not improve the situation. It is assumed that , 
conceptual thought has no independent reference and the first 
assumption is derived from a wider assumption that two kinds of 
cognitions cannot have reference to ’the same object. But both 
assumptions are unwarranted as mo pibof has been ; adduced in 
■ support except those arguments' which have already been shown 
to be inconclusive. If causal rdatibn were determinant of 
objective reference, th^re ’is no d^asoh To' ear-mark it to specific 
cases. It is a simple matter: :-'i;oahsdity detdminant of objec- 
tive reference af all ? If H ii direct or’ indirect causality ? 
the first alternative, vefIM and inferential knowledge should,n 
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inspire volitional activity, since they are derived from knowledge 
of conventional relation {sahketa) or necessary concomitance, 
which are conceptual in character. Their affiliation to reality 
and intuition of reality is only remote. But a fact that these 
modes of knowledge have each an objective reference, which is 
proved by verification to be veridical. If a remote intuition could 
determine the objective refei'ence of such indirect modes of 
cognition, the difficulty would he avoided in the cases under 
consideration. But the solution would give rise to another 
problem. The intuition of yellow’ being remotely Gaiised by the 
intuition of ‘blue’ should have the same reference with its cause. 

' . : ■ ■ t 

Thus, causality is found to have no influence upon the objective 
reference of praginatic activity that follows from it. 

Jiianasri however complains that the Buddhist position has 
been misunderstood. The law of determination of objective 
reference by causality only relates to those cases of conceptual 
thought, which expose the being of intuition, 'rhus, only the 
determinate conceptual cognitions, whiclff only expound and 
clarify a previous indeterminate intuition, are illustrative of die 
rule propounded by the Buddhist. Udayana observes that the 
nature of exposilion (pumskdra) requires to be clarified. If it 
meant that conception shared a common object with intuition, 
that would be untrue according to the Buddhist, who liolds that 
conception is never in touch with the objective real. Nor can 
the meaning be that conception is felt to be identical with 
intuition. Intuition is free from ideation and has reference to 
the self-characterized particular real which is not amenable to 
verbal representation. But conception has exactly the opposite 
of these characteristics. So there can be no identification of the 
two. It may, again, be supposed that the validity of intuition is 
transposed to the conception which expounds its nature. But 
this transposition of validity is possible, only if conception has 
reference to the selfsame real' with intuition,; because validity of 
knowledge is always determined by the re^ty of its object. The 
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Buddhist cannot subscribe to the objective foundation of con- 
ceptual thought. As for the contention that conceptual cognition 
is cognisant of a fiction masquerading as a real, we have already 
shown the inherent contradiction involved in it. 

It has been attempted to explain the apparent identity of 
objective reference by the theory of non-discrimination. It is 
asserted that conceptual cognition is not felt to be distinct from 
intuition and so is not felt to have different objective reference. 
But we have seen that there is no reason why, the two cognitions 
should be confounded. Each one of them has a distinctive 
character and a distinctive reference. And there is no ground why 
they should fail to be cognised in their true character. Can it 
be supposed that the felt immediacy (apdroksya) of the two modes 
of cognition is the ground of confusion of identity ? The 
Naiyjiyika does not think it to be possible. So far as the being of 
cognitions is concerned they are all on the same level, being self- 
intuited according to the Buddhist and being objects of intro- 
spection according to the Naiyayika. Immediacy (apdroksya)^ 
being the common character of ail cognitions, perceptual and 
non-perceptual alike, is perfectly of no avail. If the immediacy 
of the object be supposed to furnish the key to the secret, it would 
suffice to remark that the object of non-perceptual cognition is 
believed by the Buddhist to be an unrejai fiction, which is neither 
mediate nor immediate. Thus all these attempts To explain the 
pragmatic validity of the objective reference of conceptual cogni- 
tions are not successful. But the prpbjiem finds an easy solution 
in die Nyaya theory, which posits that .the same object can be 
referi'ed to by perceptual npn-perceptual cognition. 

The Buddhist thinks that the solution of the problem can be 
found elsewhere. It is not depied that .non-perceptual cognition 
has a definite objective, reference/ though the reality of the 
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for the consequent volitional activity and its pragmatic success. 
Udayana would ask the Buddhist to explain the meaning of simi- 
larity. If the object of non-perceptuai cognition be a fiction, 
what is the nature of its similarity to a real object ? Similarity can 
exist between two facts which liar’c the same sul^stance but dif- 
ferent attributes, or between two substances, possessed of attributes 
numerically same or of the same class. But such similarity cannot 
be supposed to obtain between a fact and a fiction, which is neither 
a substance nor an attribute. As for the negation of the opposite 
Serving as the bond of similarity, it would only suliice to remind 
the Buddhist that the negation of the opposite, being irrespective- 
ly predicable of a fiction 2ind a fact, has no common clement in it. 
So a fiction also cannot function as the bond of similarity. The 
Buddhist may rejoin that the similarity in (|uestion is not believed 
to be objective. It is only a subjective idea, llie object of non- 
perceptual cognition is only believed to be similar to the real 
object. But Udayana would submit that the problem is, why 
should there be such a belief at all ? The grounds of belief ad- 
duced by the Buddhist have been examined and found to afford 
no light on the solution of the problem. 

The Naiyayika has heckled the Buddhist from all sides. 
Jhanasri has been constrained to admit virtually the failure of the 
aforesaid explanations. But he maintains that though a real is 
not envisaged by conceptual cognition, yet it can inspire volitional 
impulse towards a real by virtue of a natural }>ower. It is ad- 
mitted even by the Naiyayika that a cause produces an effect which 
was not in existence before. But how can there be a factual rela- 
tion between a real cause and an unreal effect ? For the explanation 
of the situation we have to appeal to the ultimate nature of 
things, which we have to accept without question. There can be 
no answer to the question, ‘why should fire produce smoke and not 
water’? The case of conceptual knowledge is on the same footing 
with causality. The Naiyiyika, however, is not satisfied with this 
explanation. He maintains that if conceptual cognitions did not 
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bear a definite relation to reals, why should they refer to therp, or 
inspire activity towards them ? The appeal to natural power is only 
an argument of despair. The Naiyayika admits that coneeptiial 
knowledge has by its very nature a reference to an object. Thi^^^ 
objective reference is determined by its very nature no doubt. jBul 
that does not mean that the reference in question is possible witlw 
out a real objective relation. The relation is nothing else than one 
obtaining between an object and its cognition 
sambandha). That this relation is ultimate and simple is not open 
to question since no other ultimate relation can explain it. As re-^ 
gards the analogy of the causal relation trotted out by Jfianasrh 
it would suffice to observe that there is a definite relation between 
cause and effect. The cause and effect are always determined by 
reference to their relevant universals. It is, therefore, possible to 
assert that fire as such is the cause of smoke as such, In other 
words, not this or that fire, but fire as determined by it§ universal 
is the cause of smoke as determined by its uniyersat 
(dhumatva). Idris determination by means of universals make?i 
the relation between cause and effect universally valid. But the 
Buddhist cannot appeal to any such determinant as he seeks to 
repudiate objective universals. 

lire Buddhist may* contend that if the determination by unif 
versals be necessary for the universal. validity , of the causal relatiorw 
such a determinant is not lacking in the case. of conceptual thought 
and activity towards a real. The concept of fire will lead, to 
attainment of real fire and all such concepts have got a 
content, viz,, the negation of the opposite. So there is no difficulty 
in the way of the, causal relation.^ But the question is whether 
activity presupposes a knowle4gje ’ffs object or. not. Jf the 
knowledge of the object rf -activity were a, condition of the said 
activity, then coirceptfal, activity 

towards a cohceptuakkno'^^" 

ledge according to |he the; other hand, the Bud- 

dhist would maiitw thfl 
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attainment of a real by Virtue of the necessity of causal power 
and that the knowledge of the real object of the activity is irrele- 
vant, then conception of fire should always lead to the attainment 
of fire. But it is common knowledge that when the light of a jewel 
is mistaken for fire, the activity is directed towards what is not 
fire. If the causality between conception and activity were to 
operate as a law of blind necessity, then the conception of fire 
Would of a necessity lead to the attainment of a real fire just like 
the Gausality of fire and smoke which never fails. If it were con- 
ceded that the erroneous cognition of fire in default of the expect- 
ed cognition of the jewel’s light were determinant of causal 
activity, there is absolutely no reason why the cognition of the 
object of activity should not be made the universal condition of 
activity towards it. But this would mean that a cognition is in- 
variably cognisant of an object. W the object is actually 
present in the relevant spatio-temporal context, the cognition in 
question, perceptual or otherwise, is veridicaL If the object be 
not actually present, the cognition is regarded as erroneous. 

Jfiana^ri has contended that the Buddhist does not rely upon 
the blind force of causality to account for volitional activity. 
What he seeks to establish is that conceptual knowledge is out of 
touch with reality. But though independent of reality it possesses 
similarity of .Uructure (dkdrasdrupya) with a real. So a concep- 
tion of fire inspires activity towards real fire and not anything 
else which lacks such similarity of structure. The Naiyayika ob- 
serves in reply that structural similarity of content and object 
cannot be the universal condition of selective activity. In errone- 
ous cognition the object of activity has no structural similarity 
with the content of the cognition and yet the activity takes place. 
So the hypotJiesis of structural similarity is abortive. The Bud- 
dhist Iiowever rejoins that the objection of the Naiyayika is only 
a caviJ, since the causal relation between activity and structural 
similarity holds good in normal cases and erroneous cognition is 
only an exception. Even the iSfaiySyika, who mhlses the cognition 
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of the object the condition of activity, has to admit that the causal 
relation in question only holds between veridical cognition and 
successful activity. He must therefore admit that the law does not 
operate in cases of unsuccessful activity. If the Naiyayika would 
appeal to the abnormal conditions that frustrate the operation of 
the causal law, the Buddhist would also offer the same explana- 
tion. So the problem is not peculiar to the Buddhist theory and 
has to be met by the Naiyayika and the Buddhist alike. They will 
both have to make allowance for abnormal cases. 

Udayana would submit that the hypothesis of structural simi- 
larity is preposterous. How can there be similarity, structural or 
otherwise, between consciousness and matter, which are possessed 
of diametrically opposed characteristics ? If there could be simi- 
larity, there would be no necessity for postulation of two different 
kinds of being, spirit and matter, as either of them would do. Simi- 
larity is possible only if there be a nucleus of identity in the midst 
of variations. The elemental identity in any two products is 
possible only if both of them ^tvere derived from an identical con- 
dition. But consciousness and its object cannot be supposed to 
be derived from a self-identical condition. Thus for instance 
smoke is the product of fire, but awareness of smoke may occur 
even in the absence of fire. The difference of causes proves the 
difference of the identity of the effects. So there can be no siini- 
larity between consciousness and its object. . Moreover, ; if the 
‘blue' character were only a property of a cognition it could not 
be referred to the object. If, on the other hand, it were an attri- 
bute of the object, it could not appertain to cognition. The 
assumption of similarity between consciousness and matter is 
therefore preposterous, and consequently the attempt to explain 
volitional activity On , the of strtifctural similarity of cognition 
and object falls' tq ^ U mnst then be admitted that a 

cognition generates Yolit^On^^^tiyity toward^The object which is 
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is not anything else but a subjective content. It is the content 
that is felt as object, and consequently inspires volitional impulse. 
The attainment of the external object is due to the similarity of 
the two. But this theory is not also free from the difficulty of the 
previous attempts. The volitional activity is due to the convic- 
tion that the object in questibn is capable of satisfying a practical 
recjuirement. For instance, a man moves towards fire, if he is in 
need of heat. So volitional activity is inspired by a belief in the 
practical efficiency of the object. If the content were felt to be 
possessed of the causal efficiency that actually belongs to a real 
fire, it could be supposed to inspire a volitional urge. But ti e 
case is just otherwise. The situation could be explained if the con- 
tent were felt as identical with external object. This is also not 
possible. Even the illusory perception of identity v'ould be pos- 
sible if the content were superimposed upon the external object. 
But the external object is beyond the ken of conceptual thought 
according to the Buddhist and so there can be no superimposition 
of one upon the other. Nor^fe of a subjective 

content being ffilt as external object as a subjective entity is felt 
by itself, being essentially identical with the cognition. 

The belief in the existence of a subjective content, as stand- 
ing beiiveen consciousness and external object, is not only a super- 
fluous hypothesis, but is fraught with serious difficulties. If cog- 
nitions were conversant with subjective contents alone and exter- 
nal objects were shut out from their ken, their external objective 
reference would become an uninteiiigibie mystery. There would 
be no logical necessity for believing in an external reality. We 
should, on the contrary, be imprisoned within the four walls of 
subjective experience. Nor can the inference of external reality 
be necessitated by a reducHo ad absurdimi. The external reality 
has been siipjtosed to be the cause of the content of its cognition. 
But the supposition seems to be a gratuituous assumption. The 
content could he accepted as the effect of external reality, if 
it were observed to be cpi^comitlBt Wfeh the external reality in 
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agi^eement and in difference. But the external reality is ex hyp o- 
thesi cut off from consciousness. So the observation of concomi- 
tance between the content and the external object is by the very 
nature of the case ruled out of court. It has, however, been urged 
that the contents of consciousness are variable and the succession 
of contents must be due to a succession of causes. As the blue 
content of the antecedent cognition cannot be thought to be re- 
sponsible for the red content of the subsequent cognition, the 
cause of variation must, therefore, be sought outside. This is the 
reason for believing in external objects since variation of con- 
tents of consciousness cannot be accounted for by any other theory. 

The contention of the Buddhist Realist is, however, vitiated 
by a fundamental defect. In abnormal cognitions, viz., illusion 
and dreams, the contents are believed to be independent of exter- 
nal objects. The felt objective r'eference ' of these contents is 
asserted by the Buddhist to be false. The contents of these 
abnormal experiences are supposed to be due to the revival of 
past experiences as represented by latent traces left behind as 
their legacy. The contents of such cognitions are purely sub- 
jective in character and in origin. But why should not our 
supposedly normal experiences be not self-contained like abnormal 
experiences ? In other words, what is the line of demarcation 
between normal and abnormal experiences ? Verification and prag- 
matic success cannot be supposed to be a proof of their objective 
foundation and thus furnish the criterion of normality. Veri- 
fication is nothing but a cognition conversant with its content 
and thus does tiot stand in a better position. The Buddhist 
theory of knowledge gives ail our experiences a tinge of subjec- 
tivity, and this makes' the : determination of objective bearing 
impossible. And as re^rds the strefigthening > of conviction by 
verification, that also cannot be; supposed, to throw any light on 
the objective affiliatioh^'Of the jconjBOT;ed belief . The verification 
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clhist to shed his belief in the reality of contents or to throw off 
the disguise of realism. 

The results of our enciiiiry can be sumined up as follows. 
The hypothesis of the universal being a fiction or a subjective 
content has been found to be disappointing as explanation of our 
theoretical and practical system of thought. We now propose to 
conduct an examination of the remaining Buddhist theory, 
which makes the particular responsible for the thought 
of the universal. It has been supposed that the individual 
may be the object of conceptual thought. Though by 
itself the individual cannot be referred to by a word, which is 
the external equivalent of a cOnGept, yet the individual may 
assume a general character by virtue of its difference from its 
opposites. Tints the various individual cows share this common 
characteristic that each one of them is different from not-cow. 
We have already examined the meaning of not-cow and found 
that it can not convey a meaning unless it presupposes an objective 
universal. In shortf ‘not-cow’ may mean either what is 
different from an individual cow, or what does not possess the 
character of cow. The first alternative does not give any advan- 
tage. The cow A is different from the cow B just as it is different 
from a horse. So the term ‘cow’ or the concept ‘cow’ would not 
relate to cow B. It may be urged that in spite of the numerical 
difference of individuals the cow B is cow none the less and that 
constitutes its community vvith the other individual cows. But 
it is the nature of differenGe from what is not-cow, which is the 
matter of dispute. Difference of one individual c:ow from one 
individual not-cow, e.g. a horso, is easily apprehended. But the 
difference of all individual cows from all individual not-cows can- 
not be knotvn unless they, each and all are known. This is 
however, impossible unless there be knowledge of a simple charac- 
teristic determining them one and all. The admission of such a 
characteristic xvould put an end to the controversy between the 
realist and the nominalist. 
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Nor can il be supposed that the individuals as identified with 
one anotlicr may be referred to by a concept for they have no 
identity, real or ideal, d'he individuals are knotvn as individuals, 
different from one another. So they cannot be even ideally 
thought to be identical. Nor can there be ideal identification of 
their attributes, since the Buddhist does not believe in an attri- 
bute different from its sulistratc. The admission of such an attri- 
bute, different from substrates, would, on the contrary, amount 
to tlie affirmation of the universal. 

It has been supposed that the individuals, in spite of their 
mutual difference, could give rise to an identical concept. The 
capacity of one individual for producing such a 
open to question. It is not i 
grounded in one identical ob 
the different universals, e.g. a 
are so many individuals -^vithoiit sharing a 
But nevertheless these individual univeisals aie 
by a common concept and a name, viz., univ 
may be only a conceptual identity and not an 
ciple. The realist also cannot point t^ 
obiective universal as comprising 


concept IS not 
concept should be 
ective universal. It is found that 
horse-universal or a cow-universal, 
Gomition universal, 
all referred . to 
ersal. So the universal 
ontological prin- 
to the existence of an 
the different individual uni- 
versals. If the identical conception . Jtnd linguistic expression in 
this case may be allowed as legitimate the Buddhist also may 
with equal propriety and cogency offer the same solutmn m the 

case of the individuals.! ' ’ ■ ■ 

But the Naiyayika does not think the two cases to be 
ous If the unitive concepts were not determined and conditioned 
by objective unitive priUciples and the. discrete, particulars could 
account for the former, then.lw^ could ik. be denied’ that one 
single principle might.give rise to the idea of a plurality of mdivi- 
nosition of the Vedantist. The appeal to 
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natural capacity is equally available in both the cases. If parti- 
culars may be supposed to possess the capacity for generating 
cbncepts of unity, a unitary principle also may with equal logical 
propriety, be tliought to yield the knowledge of a plurality of 
particulars. If it be contended that the admission of such a pos- 
sibility would make the knowledge of plurality unaccountable or 
unconditional, then the Buddhist hypothesis also would make 
the idea of unity unfounded and unintelligible. If the knowledge 
of plurality is to be accepted as the proof of the objective plurality 
of things, the knowledge of unity should also be considered 
to be the proof of objective unity. The Buddhist 
denies the existence of a unitive universal in the plurality of 
individuals and seeks to explain the knowledge of unity by postu- 
lating the existence of a self-identical capacity in the different 
individuals for such concepts. But the assumption of an unper- 
ceived and unknown capacity does not seem to have any ground 
for preference over a unitive universal which is admittedly a 
matter of perception. If, however, the said capacity be supposed 
to vary with each individual, the knowledge of unity would have 
no raison cVeLre} 

If the cognition of a universal wnre independent of a cor- 
responding objective principle and individuals were alone real, 
it would be a case of erroneous cognition just like the cognition of 
two moons in lieu of one. If it further be contended that the said 
cognition is erroneous in spite of the absence of contradiction, 
then the cognition of plurality should also be liable to be consi- 
dered as erroneous. It has been contended that the different 
causal consequences are proof of the reality of the different indivi- 
duals and so the cognition of plurality is veridical The identity 


1. samanhyaiii yadi tadp^anikhilavyaktini^tham ekani, larhi kim 
aparaddhaih pratyaksasiddhena gotvadiiia, atha prativyakti bhiiinam, na 
tarhi tasyanugatavikalpotpadaniyamakatvam, mitlio yyahhicarad. ATVD, 
p. 389. ‘ 
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of: an entity is proved by the identity of its causal efficiency and 
likewise tiie numerical difference of reals is established by the dif- 
ference of their causal consequences. But the same kind of proof 
is also available in the case of unitive universals also. A real has 
an individualistic as well as a universal reference. It is oh account 
of the sameness of universal reference that a number of individuals 
fall into a class distinct from other such classes each of which 
possesses a different universal reference. The sameness and 
difference of universal reference presuppose as their conditions 
the same or different universals. There is no reason to suppose 
that sucli universal reference is erroneous. Even the distinction 
that some cognitions are erroneous and some verdicai is possible 
on the basis of a common character. If the classification of a 
number of cognitions under the head of error were not due to an 
objective common character possessed by each one of them, there 
woidd be no justification for regarding them all as erroneous, 
dims the very attempt to dismiss the cognition of a universal as 
false ends in the affirmation of a real universal. In fact even the 
false cognition of universal is possible on the basis of a true cog- 
nition. Not only this, even error, as such has been found to be 
impossible T;vithout the admission of a veridical universal. 

As regards the analogy of several universals which are refer- 
red to by the same name and concept^ viz,, universal, that also 
does not afford any advantage .to' the Buddhist. ; Though the 
universals do not admittedly possess a . highyr universal, the same- 
ness of reference is not . ungrounded hi an objective, character. In 
fact, the latter is the proof qf an objective common character pos- 
sessed by all the universals.: The, common character in question 
may be defined , as the char^Uter pf existing.in all the individuals 
of a class withoah ej^istipg, ( tfee. of other classesd 

This does not argue 
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that it is not objective. In fact, it is admitted by the Naiyayika 
that there are two types of common character (silmmya)^ vh., 
(i) universal and (2) non-universal (upMhi). The Bud- 

dhists have sought to explain the unitive reference of individuals 
on the analogy of that of univefsals as unfounded in an objective 
universal. But the explanation could he accepted if the Buddhist 
could point to the existence of an objective common character in 
the individuals which the universals have been shown to possess. 

Let us again take a retrospect of the results attained. The 
Buddhist’s hypotheses that the universal is a fiction or a subject- 
ive construction have been shown to be unsatisfactory. The third 
hypothesis that it is the individual, which gives rise to the con- 
ception of a universal, has just been examined and found to be 
inadequate. Let us now examine the objections that have been 
advanced by the Buddhist against the possibility of an objective 
universal. 

It is contended by the Buddhist that the postulation of an 
objective universal is contradicted by logical considerations. This 
contradiction is regarded as the ground for the proof of the uni- 
versal being a negation of the opposite (anydpoha). But the 
Naiyayika does not believe in/ a real contradiction in the situa- 
tions. The contradiction may be found in the character of the 
universal itself or in its cognition. As regards the first alternative 
the contradiction may consist in the absence of all proof or in the 
presence of mutually contradictory characteristics in it. It is not 
a fact that the common nature is uncognized. Were it so, the 
problem would not arise. The Buddhist also has not denied the 
existence of the concept, though he is sceptical of its ontological 
bearing. It has already been established that the Buddhist theory 
of unfounded concepts has absolutely no justification. But it 
may be asked tliat if the universal be eternally present every- 
where, then why is it that it not perceived in the inten^al 
between two individuals? The .answer is that the condition of its 
perception' is not present therein. The universe is perceived 
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only in its relevant individuals wherein it inheres and not in any 
other place, rhat the universal is a ubiquitious princi[>le fol- 
lows from the fact that it is perceived in different individuals at 
the .same and different times, If it were lijnited in its being con- 
fined to the individual in which it occurs, it would not be 
perceived in another individuaL It cannot be supposed that the 
universal moves forward from one individual to another, since in 
that case the universal would not be a universal but a substance 
wliich alone can possess locomotion. The eternity of the universal 
is lurthei’ proved by the fact that the destruction of an individual 
docs not affect its being so that it is equally perceived in a subse- 
quently born indi\dduaL That it is not percehnd except in 
individuals is rather evidence of the peculiar nature of its mani- 
festation. As has been observed, the universal re\'cals itself only in 
an individual and this shows that the condition of its manifesta- 
tion is the presence of an individual and its inherence in the latter. 

But why should it not be perceived distinctly like a fruit in 
a basket if it were really existent in it ? The question is ambi- 
guous. If by distinct perception it is intended that it should be 
perceived outside an individual, the answer is that the universal 
has no medium of manifestation outside Tire same. As' has been 
remarked before it is only an individual which can reveal a uni- 
versal. The ultimate nature of things is to be accepted on the 
evidence of experience exactly in the waybill which it manifests 
itself. It will be over-stepping the limits of our jurisdiction to 
expect things to behave according to our perference. That the 
unversal is perceived distiht^tly from the . individual is not open 
to question. Its numerical- difer^nce,* from, the individuals is 
attested by the fact that it h felTas difednt, from the individuals 
In which it was in a 

nfew pew indivi- 

dual, it is felt as distinct from the individuid and as related to it. 
It is newt felt* The ^possihiliiv 
of its identity with mdividixais ^ttopld op The contrary' make the 
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universal a gratuitous assumption, for which we have not found 
the slightest warrant. 

As regards the charge of mutually contradictory characteris- 
tics that the universal does not exist either in its entirety or in its 
partial extension in the particulars the Naiyayika reads in it the 
failacy of petitio principil The universal does not admit of 
degrees of dimension. So the question of extension is irrelevant. 
It exists in its own nature, wdiich is non-dimensional. In this 
respect it is rather on a par with spiritual entities to which the 
question of dimension is entirely repugnant. 

The difficulty of relation to unborn individuals is also a fig- 
ment of Dharmakirti’s imagination. The Naiyayika does not 
hold that a universal moves forward from one individual to 
another nor that it is born with the individual. It is existent all 
the while and even before the birth of the individual 
and after its destruction. It cannot be contended that its existence 
in space or in time should make the latter understood as-a cow or 
a horse just as the existence of a cow-universal in an individual 
makes the latter understood as a cow. The answer is that it is 
not merely the existence of the universal but rather its inherence 
that makes the individual understood as a cow. The universal 
does not inhere in space or in time and so the question of the 
latter behaving like a cow or a horse does not arise. This also 
disposes of the further objection of the Buddhist that the co-exis- 
tence of all universals will result in confusion. It is a fact that 
the cow-universal co-exists with the horse-universal. But that 
does not make a cow to be understood as a horse or vice versa. It 
is inlierence and not mere existence that determines the cognition 
of an individual in terms of class-character. The horse-universal 
inheres in the individual horse and not in the cow: If the different 
universals were admitted to co-inhere in the same individual, die 
difricuUy alleged by the Buddhist would be irrefutable. But the 
Naiyayika never admits this possibility of cp-mhercnce of dih 
ferent universals. 
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The question where the universal should inhere can be 
decided by the evidence of experience alone. That the cow- 
universal inheres ill the individual called ‘cow’ and not in the 
horse is proved by the very fact that it is felt there and not else- 
where. Nor can there be any inherent impossibility in the 
co-existence of different universals since they are not objects of 
limited dimension. It is only seen in the case of the latter entities 
that one excludes the other from its locus. The horse and the 
cow cannot co-exist in the same substratum. But the entities like 
space and time which are not subject to limitations of dimension 
are in a different position. In these cases the existence of one 
does not cancel the existence of the other since the opposition 
imposed by dimension is absent. Universals also share this charac- 
ter and so their co-existence does not involve any difficulty. 

The distinction between its existence in and by itself and its 
inherence and consequential manifestation in an individual is 
essential to the understanding of a universal and its function. 
The difficulties raised by the Buddhist mainly spring from their 
deliberate refusal to subscribe to this distinction. In fact, the 
Naiyayika considers universals to be self-existent principles. The 
Individual only serves to manifest its being and the existence or 
non-existence of the individuaUdoes , not induce any modification 
in the manner of being of a universal. The proposition 'the cow- 
universal is in the cotv’ would be illegitimate if it were under- 
stood to connote the actual existence of the cow-universal in the 
individual.' The position would be legitimate if the copula ‘is’ 
meant ‘is manifested’. Our ordinary assertions such as there is no 
cow here or its explanatory form ‘it does not possess cowyhood’ 
are only loose modes of expression. ■ The denial of cowhood in 
shell propositions is to' be understood as nothing more than the 
denial of manifestation due to the absence of an individual. The 
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absence oi an iiKlividual, due to its non-existence or departure 
from a place, is expressed as the non-existence of the universal 
concerned. But these assertions are not based on a correct esti- 
mation of tlie nature and relation of miiversai and the indivi- 
duals. 

The universal is a self-existent principle and the predication 
of its non-existence ill respect of space or time is logically false 
just as it is ontologkally unreal. The non-existence of an indivi- 
dual before its birth can only mean that the universal is not 
related to it. It does hot niean that the universal was not existent 
at the time that the individual was non-existent. The universal 
is self-contained SO far ai its existence is concerned. The indivi- 
dual is recjuircd only to make the universvil related to it.’^ Jt may 
be urged that the relation of inherence, being eternal like the 
universal, cannot also be non-existent like the latter. So universal 
and inherence being present all the time the former should always 
appear as related. But this contention is based on forgetfulness 
of the fact that the apprehension of relation presupposes not only 
the actual existence of relation but also of the terms. The dela- 
tion is not therefore apprehended so long as the individual, 
which is the other term, does not present itself.-' The raison d ’etre 
of our assertions, viz., ‘there is a cow' or ‘there is not a cow’ is to 
be found in the presence or alTScnce of the individual called 
‘cow’ and not in that of the universal which is ever-existent. The 
situation can be brought home by a concrete example. Suppose 
a man stands in a place and somebody puls in his hand a stick. 
The ntan may then be legitimately stated to be one who bears a 
stick. Suppose that somebody takes away the stick and this makes 
a difference in the cpaality of the man and this can be expressed in 


t » 
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the form that the man does no longer possess a stick. The case 
is similar with the universal. The universal is all the while 
there, but when an individual appears on the scene, we say ‘"here 
is a cow here’ and when the same individual departs from the 
place, we say ‘there is no cow here’. The universal may be com- 
pared with the man of our example and the individual with the 
stick. The presence and absence, ingress and egress, of the in- 
dividual do not mean the corresponding change of attributes so 
far as the universal is concerned,^ 

A difficulty has been raised by an advocate of non-absolutism. 
If the universal and the individual were absolutely different, the 
co-existence of the two would be logically indefensible. It should 
therefore be admitted that the two are neither absolutely dif- 
ferent from nor absolutely identical ivith each other. But the 
Naiyayika does not subscribe to the justice of this contention. 
He asserts on the contrary that if co-existence means relation 
with a common substratum, it is ciuite legitimate, nay logically 
necessary, that the terms so related should be numerically differ- 
ent. It is a fact that the universal and the individuality do co-exist 
in the individual and their co-existence is not incompatible with 
their numerical difference. It has been asked why should not 
then the cow-universal and the horse-universal co-inhere, if 
numerical difference be no bar? But the question .is nothing 
short of a cavil. It is maintained that things co-related to a com- 
mon substratum are numerically different, ; , It . does not follow 
from this assertion that all numerically different things should be 
co-existent or co-related. . . i - 

The fact that there may be things which though different 
are not co-existent or co-reHted does not invalidate such co-rda- 

' 1.. , ..■iJ.-b.Lj,. J — t 
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tion between all numerically different facts. But why should such 
a relation exist between some facts and not others ? The Naiya- 
yika replies that the co-existence or co-relation in questiton is 
not due to the partial ideiitity of the terms, but rather to an in- 
herent difference of nature of them, which is to be admitted as a 
matter of logical necessity. Thus it is asserted by the Naiyayika 
that the relation of inherence is possible only between definite 
classes of entities and it does not lie in us to call in question its 
propriety or to demand its extension outside its obseiwed scope. 
Things have a determinate nature of their own which can be. 
discovered by experience and not by a priori considGmtion, The 
difference between the Naiyayika on the one hand and die Jaina 
or the Mmiamsit on the other is thus fundamental. The former 
does not believe in the possibility of identity in difference, far 
less its logical hecessity as the presupposition of relation. The 
Naiyayika woidd answer the question ‘why should not the horse- 
universal be found in a cow ?’ by saying that the nature of the 
terms does not permit of the combination, irhich ivould make the 
perception of the horse-universal possible. 

It has been shoxvn that the Naiyayika has ultimately to appeal 
to the determinate nature of the terms for the explanation of the 
relation of the universal and the individuals in spite of their 
numerical difference. Numerical difference, it has been argued, 
does not connote incompatibility and so does not preclude a rela- 
tion. It is assumed that identity of being, partial or total, of the 
terms is not the condition of relation and coiisec]uently numerical 
difference is not repugnant to it. The condition is to be found 
in the nature of the terms themselves. But the opponent observes 
that this ap])eal to nature is only a camouflage for disguising the 
failure of rational explanation. If the unquestionable nature of 
things can be accepted as an explanation of a philosophical prob- 
lem, the Buddhists also can make this appeal. Dharmaklrti denies 
the existence of universals and asserts that it is the individuals 
themselves, which in spite of their latk of a common nature, do 
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possess a natural capacity for generating identical concepts. The 
hypothesis of Dharmakirti satisfies the Law of Parsimony. And 
his attempt to take shelter under the ultimate nature of the indivi- 
duals does not stand in a position of disadvantage as compared 
with the similar appeal made by the Naiyayika. 

The Naiyayika is emphatically of the opinion that the two 
cases are not similar. The appeal to the ultimate nature of things 
is the last resource tvhich is necessitated by the failure of other 
possible explanations. The postulation of a universal distinct 
from the individuals is dictated by a logical necessity and the con- 
scfpicntial prof^lcin of its relation demands an explanation. And 
tvhen an explanation is not available except one based upon the 
nature of things, wc have to accept it as a matter of metaphysical 
necessity. The iluddliist hypothesis could be accepted if the uni- 
versal were found to be an impossible fiction. 

If one attribute could not by its very nature be related to a 
number of individuals, or conversely a number of individuals 
could not sliare in common one identical attribute, then the 
hypothesis of one individual as doing duty for a universal were to 
be accepted as a matter of logical necessity. But the unity of a 
real is not incompatible with its connection with a plurality of 
individuals. The Buddhist also admits that one cognition can 
have reference to a number of’ reals. This shows that the unity 
of the cognition is not annulled by the plurality of the objects 
wdth which it is related, and conversely, the plurality of the ob- 
jects is not jeopardized by the unity of the cognition which 
includes them .within its field of reference. That being so, the 
unity of the universal cannot be supposed to preclude its connec- 
tion with a number pf individuals. The denial of a unitive uni- 
versal on the contrary wppld rnajl^e rthe unitive reference of con- 
cepts unintelligible; ^ If the idja of plurality is not the proof of 
-the pbjective position 

of one absolute seTving'-us i|ie^^Tiu^ of thbiplnmlity of phenomena 
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Thus all the objections regarding the ontological status of univer- 
sals have been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

The last objection regarding the knowledge o£ universals is 
equally doomed to failure. That there is knowledge of a com- 
mon nature cannot be denied without contradicting the plain 
verdict of experience. The fact that it is felt as such presupposes 
that it must have a reason for it. The validity of such cognitions 
cannot be impeached without impeaching the reality of their 
objects. But it has been shown that the reality of universals as 
objects of conceptual knowledge cannot be repudiated and conse- 
quently concepts cannot be condemned as false. 

There are two problems of a consequential nature, which 
we cannot help adverting to with a view to making our representa- 
tion of the Naiyayika’s criticism of the Buddhist theory of imi- 
versals as thorough as the original account. The problems are, 
viz., (i) Are our sense organs competent to envisage universals? 
(a) Is language directly cognisant of reality as it is ? The Buddhist 
denies both the possibilities. According to him particulars are 
alone real and universals are Subjective constructions. Accord- 
ingly our sense organs are in touch only with particulars and not 
universals. Consequently particulars are alone sensed and uni- 
versals which are cognized in perceptual judgment are non-sens- 
oiis in character. The felt immediacy of determinate judgment is 
only a case of transference of character. The immediacy of the 
indeterminate cognition, which is alone perceptual, is wrongly 
transferred to the determinate judgment that directly follows in 
its wake. But the Naiyayika does not agree with the Buddhist 
inteipretation of perceptual knowledge. He not only believes in 
the reality of the universals, but also in their being perceivable 
like tlic individuals in which they are manifested. The Naiyayika 
does not deny that tliere may be universals which are imper- 
ceptible. But he strongly refuses to believe that the universals 
attaching to perceptible individuals ate imperceptible. 

The Buddhist thinks that all jud^ents arelupU-perceptual 
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in character. But why should the determinate judgment follow- 
ing an indeterminate sense-intuition be non-perceptual ? Whether 
a cognition is immediate and perceptual is to be determined by 
the bearing of the sense-organ involved. When a thing is judged 
to be seen or heard following the operation of a sense-organ, there 
is no reason to deny that the judgment is sensuous. The felt im- 
mediacy of the judgment proves that it is perceptual and sensuous, 
lliere is no psychological or logical consideration which should 
compel us to regard the felt immediacy as a case of vicarious cog- 
nition. It is no objection that the sense-organ does not at once 
generate a determinate perceptual judgment when it is capable 
of doing so. The Naiyayika maintains that possession of capa- 
city is only one of the conditions of the generation of an effect, 
and left to itself, it cannot produce the expected result. Capacity 
comes into play only when it is associated with the other neces- 
sary conditions; Now the full set of conditions for the production 
of perceptual judgment consists of a sense organ and indeter- 
minate perception, which faeilitates the recognition of identity of 
the present datum with the previously felt data. The non- 
appearance of the perceptual judgment immediately after sense- 
object contact is thus not a real dijhculty. 

Let us now consider the second problem. The Buddhist 
holds that verbal knowledge is entirely out of touch with reality. 
Verbal knowledge deals with concepts, which are unfounded since 
they refer to universal which are unreal. But concepts have been 
shown to be based upon reals. The denial of validity of all verbal 
knowledge, on the contrary would make the use of language 
absolutely unjustifiable. The. Buddhist cannot endorse this con- 
sequence as forced by a logical necessity. In fact, all his philo- 
sophical speculations are recoprded in language and if language 
be incompetent to cppviey^trhth, alt hiS go in vain. 

.When the Buddhist ‘asseTt;S ‘t;eal4y’ cannot, bp the subject of 
.affirniatfon or negatilm, he ciaims that :his, assertion is true. But 
tjif truth of th^ can be accepted only if the subject of 
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the proposition, viz., ‘reality’, be a fact. But this would mean 
that at any rate there is one proposition which directly lefers to 
reality. If this assertion also be false, the Buddhist would fail to 
establish his position absolutely and irretrievably. 
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CHAPTER : IX 


The Jaina Conception of Universals 


In the foregoing chapter we have given an elaborate evalua- 
tion of the nominalistic and conceptualistic positions of the Bud- 
dhist critics of objective miiversais from the point of view of the 
Naiyayiha realist. We now address ourselves to the Jaina theory 
of universals. We must confess that the Jaina conception of uni- 
versals, as represented by such emineht writers as Jinabhadra, 
Akalahka and Vidyanandi, down to Yasovijaya Suri, has been 
systematically given a turn which smacks of profound influence 
by the Buddhist philosophers. The first Jaina writer, who has , 
given an elaborate consideration to the problem of universals, is 
undoubtedly Samantabhadra, the author of the 
which has been commented upon by Akalahka, Vidyanandi and 
Yasovijaya. According to these commentators, whose views have 
created a uniform tradition in subsequent Jaina speculations, the 
universal is rather a qualitative aspect of the individuals numeri- 
cally different in different individuals. The unity of universals 
is set forth as more or less a conceptual figment, which they seek 
to equate with the concept of similarity. Individuals belonging 
to a class are similar to one another and the similarity, though 
numerically different, is accorded the status of the univesal. Thus 
the universal qua. similarity is numerically different and discrete 
in different individuals and so the universal as a unitive self- 
identical principle is asserted to be an ontological fiction. We 
postpone an elaborate discussion of this Jaina reorientation of the 
Buddhistic conception of universals for the present, which will be . 
given in its proper place later on. We now propose to interpret 
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the position of Sarnantabhadra without allowing ourselves to be 
influenced by the views of the commentators. 

Sarnantabhadra seems to be quite explicit that all entities are 
unified by one common existence running through them all. 
That things are different numerically and qualitatively from one 
another is undeniable. But this numerical difference does not 
cancel their unity in respect of the universal characteristic, viz., 
existence. All things, spnitual and material alike, are united by 
their participation in one common existence, though they differ 
from one another as substance, quality and so forth.^ There is no 
antagonism between unity and difference as they are equally at- 
tested by experience and necessitated by logical thought. Even 
the Buddhist cannot deny that unity is the presupposition of 
plurality and vice versa. A logical ground, which proves the 
existence of the probandum in a subject, must possess triple 
characteristics. It must exist in the subject (paksa-sattd) ; second- 
ly, it must exist in all cases khown to possess the probandum 
(sapaksasaiWa) ; 2Lnd thirdly, it must not exist in cases which are 
definitely known to be destitute of the probandum 
vydvrttatm). Now these three characteristics belong to the logical 
ground without abrogating its unity. Similarly the numerical and 
cpialitative difference of entities does not involve an antagonism 
to their unity. Their unity of b cannot be denied, as no 
intrinsic distinction and separation are felt in their nature of 
existence. Now what is the proof of unity except this lack of self- 
diremption and separateness ? The unity of the particular is 
adniittecl by the Buddhist and the proof of this unity must be 
found only in the absence of self-diremption and self-alienation as 
felt in it. The same absence of self-diremption is present in the 
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case oi. existence which makes all things one and iileiiticald The 
identity in respect ol existence does not, liot^’ever, involve the dis- 
appearance ol their separate individuaiity just as unity of a cogni- 
tion does not disappear in spite of the plurality of its contents, or 
to put it the other way about, just as the plurality of the contents 
does not disappear noUvitlislanding the unity oi' the cognition ap- 
prehending them. 

It must be remembered that the Jaina cannot, be a party 
to the advocacy of a universal, existence not excluded, which is 
purely a unity. The Jaina does not believe in an unchanging 
principle. Existence as a characteristic of all entities is related to 
the latter by way of identily-cum-dilfcrence. And in so far as it is 
identical with the individuals, it is different in each rase. But 
difference docs not annul its unity as it is equally felt along with 
the former. The law of concomitance of opposites also involves 
that unity and plurality must coincide somehow. The charge of 
contradiction is simply dismissed by the jaina as a creation of 
abstract logic. Thiis the Jaina conception of universal is bound 
to differ fron,i the Naiyayika’s conception. The universal is re- 
garded by the Jaina as also dynamic. But the dynainic constitu- 
tion does not make away with its unity in spite of variation of the 
media. The Jaina can only affirm that the universal is not an 
iiiichanging unity existing as uniform and unaffected by the 
plurality of its substrates. What is asserted of existence equally 
holds good of the minor luhvei-sals, e.g., substance-universal etc. 
They too are dynamic and related by way of identit'y-cum-dif- 


]. sarvam ekam sadavisesfit, TSB, 1-35. 
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ference witli their substrates. 1 'hiis these universals are not 
impartite principles bereft of intrinsic: plurality. So the common 
universar is also uncommon, singular as well as plural, identical 
as well as different.^ 

It will be a perversion of the i’undamental jaina .position as 
well as of the plain deliverence of experience to declare that dif- 
ference is incompatible with unity. Difference as a (|uality can- 
not at any rate be different from the substance to which it belongs, 
otherwise the relation of quality and substance will not hold 
between them,- As has been explained in Chapter VIl, relation 
presupposes that there must be a point in which the terms are 
identical. So difference and identity, separation and unification^ 
Sire hound to go on pari pass'll. 

But are different things different in respect of their existence? 
In other words, is the existence of one absolutely different from 
the existence of another? The Jaina answers that this is not pos- 
sible. Thus, for instance, the existence of cognition cannot be 
different from that of the object. Both are existent, because both 
have a common existence. If cognition were different from its 
object, even in respect of its existence, it would mean that the cog- 
nition is not existent. The non-existence of cognition would 
involve the non-existence of the object, as there would be no proof 
of it. A thing is known to exist only wb.en it becomes the object 
of a cognition. But the subject-object relation |)resu]'>poses that 
the two in spite of their sci^arate identity are held together by a 
common bond of unity. This bond of unity is the common 
element of existence. It has been i:ontended that the numerical 


1, sattaikfi yugapad anekatra vartata ity apy asiddhain, tadananta- 
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difference of one existent from another existent does not prove 
that one or both are non-existent fictions. The difference can at 
most imply that one existent is not identical with another exist- 
ent. So there is no logical necessity for positing one identical 
existence running throiigli all. But the Jaina does not endorse 
this contention. The c|uestion is whether the different existents 
can have existence iritliout a common existence. It is not denied 
that the existence of one is also different from the existence 
of the other. But the separate existences arc only specific instances 
of one common existence. If this common existence were not an 
objective fact but only a subjective idea, the different entities 
would also be deprivccl of their title to existence. In other words, 
they would become subjective fictions as iinreal as the universal is 
rcpreseiitcd to be ])y tlie Buddhist.^ It folloirs therefore that even 
cognition aiul its object are identical in respect of their existence 
although they differ in respect of their individualities.^ 

The different categories, viz., the selves, matter, time, space 
and so on, are deduclions from experiential data, They have been 
posited since general concepts presuppose their existence and 
since without these principles the data of experience cannot be 
organized into a system, dliese categories in spite of their general 
and comprehensive character are not only not inconsistent with 
the existence of individual entities, but on the contrary they are 
entirely based upon the objective data. Without the individual 
existents these categories irould be reduced to unmeaning class- 
concepts. The affirmation of categories as objective principles is 
thus proof of the existence of individual reals, which are included 
within the ambit of these categories. Without the individuals 
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forming their contents the categories would be empty and barreii, 
and the individuals without the categories woidd be reduced to a 
welter of chaos. The Jaina is a believer in plurality no doubt, 
but that plurality is not an unrelated chaos. The plurality is a 
system inasmuch as each individual is cemented with the rest by 
definite bonds of relationship. 

The different categories are but different articulations of 
one which runs through them as the underlying com- 

mon bond. It ivould be a perversity of outlook and an anomalous 
inconsistency on the part of the Jaina philosopher,- who always 
insists upon the necessity of a total view of reality that should be 
on guard against the abstractionist habit of thought, if the aspect 
of plurality were only emphasised by him to the detriment of the 
reality of unity, which is equally attested with plurality in the 
being of a real. It is a matter of gratification and relief that the 
Jaina philosopher lias not been caught napping. The aspect of 
unity is emphasized not only in the individual's constitution as an 
individualistic trait, but the unity of all reals in spite of their in- 
finite variations is not ignored and slurred over. 

The individuals are in the first instance brought under com- 
prehensive universals called categories. Thus, the individual 
substances, in spite of their varying individualities and without 
the slightest prejudice to their status as autonomous individuals, 
have been placed under one category, viz.,- substance, The gToup- 
ing of individuals under a universal is not a matter of procedure 
or of convenience of methodogical treatment, which is more or 
less of subjective value to the philosopher. The universal as a 
unitive principle is not regarded as the figment of speculative 
thought, but as an immanent principle having a co-ordinate 
status ^vith the mdividualities inherent in things, 

But the different categories, if taken by themselves, ^re 
notMng more and no better than so many individuals in their 
mutual relationships. Notwithstanding the fact that as unitiVe 
principles they reduce the discrete individuals to a system, the 
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diiereiit categories will remain as unrelated individuals unless 
tliei’e be a still higher unitive principle to bind tiieiii together. So 
-the order introduced by them" will be incomplete and partial. 
There would be as many different orders as the categories. In- 
stead of one universe we would have a pluriverse— as many uni- 
verses as the number of categories, if these categories were left 
unaffiliated to a higher all-inclusive category in the last resort. It 
is a matter of felicitation that the Jaina philosopher did not fail 
to notice the prc/olem. The metaphysical system, they have given, 
is not a hopeless pluralism but a pluralism reduced to a system. 
The plurality is an ontological fact, but their mutual relations 
are no less ontological. The Jaina did not also fail to note that 
the plurality is woven together Iry an all-inclusive principle, 
which makes a unitary cosmos of them without annulment of the 
plurality. From the analytic point of view (parydydrthikanaya) 
tin: world is an infinite plurality with their infinite variations and 
modes. But the analytic view does not give us the whole nature 
of reality as it is. It is a partial picture that we derive of the 
world by means of such approach'. The ^vliole gamut of reality, 
however, reveals its universal unitive nature as one existence 
when it is envisaged from the synthetic angle of vision {dravydr- 
Ail things have the common element in their pos- 
sessing this unitive existence. It is existence which makes a sub- 
stance what it is. It is one identical existence that underlies 
them all. 

It seems legitimate to conclude that the universe is one exist- 
ence which manifests itself, as substance (dravya) as it unifies the 
modes and attributes. The selfsame existence again reveals itself 
as Space in so far as it provides accommodation for the infinite 
plurality of existence within itself (kseira). It is the same existence 
which manifests itself as Time in so far as it changes into aspects, 
as precedent and consequent, as earlier and latter, as present, past 
and future modes. - It is the same existence that evolves as phases 
and modes, attributes and states. The substance, time, space^ 
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attribute and relation are thus evolved from the same existence. 
The different categ'ories, thus viewed as functional variations of 
one principle, are no longer in a position of antagonism or indif- 
ferent isolation.^ 

The world of reals is thus not only a plurality but a unity 
also. It is one universe that the Jaina metaphysics gives us. But 
the oneness is not secured at the sacrifice of the many, nor are 
the many left in unsocial indifference. The Vedantist immolates 
the plurality at the altar of unity and the Buddhist fluxist sacri- 
fices the unity to preserve the plurality. The Jaina ethics of 
ahimsa (non-injury) has its counterpart in Jaina metaphysics 
also. In it neither the unity nor the plurality is slaughtered, but 
both are preserved and kept in harmony. The system adumbrat- 
ed by the Jaina is thus an anticipation of Hegel's metaphysics in 
important respects. But unfortunately the Jaina meta physic was 
not allowed to develop along this line and the result is an un- 
relieved pluralism, which in the hands of later exponents degene- 
rates into the particularism of the Buddhist type. As Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrisnan observes, “One thing, however, is clear, that it is 
only by stopping short at a half-way house that Jainism is able to 
set forth a pluralistic realism.”^ 

SECTION 11. 

The exposition that has been given in the foregoing section 
is found to be contradicted by later writers on Jaina philosojdiy 
begin ning with Jinabliadra of the y th century A . D . , Akal ahka 
Bhatta and Vidyanandi of the 9 th century, and Prabhacandra, 
the author of the Prarneyakamalamdrtajidn, who was a contem- 
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porary of Bhoja of Dliara, of the nth century A ^D. down to 
Yasovijaya who flourished about the end of the lyth century. 
These writers are emphatic in their repudiation of the Vaisesika 
conception of the universal as one self- identical principle, exist- 
ing in several individuals in the same fashion and manner. These 
Jaina writers were profoundly influenced by the arguments of 
Dharmakirti, who set forth the universal to be identical with the 
individual. Consequently the universal in one individual is 
numeri-cally different from the universal in another individual, 
even of the same class. In other words, the universal as a unitive 
principle is repudiated and the individuals are made out to do duty 
for the Vaisesika conception of universal. Like Dharmakirti 
these Jaina writei's asserted that it is the different individuals that 
only exist and their synthetic unitive reference is due to their 
similarity. Though different, the individuals are referred to by 
a common concept and a name owing to this qualitative similarity 
of nature. Even existence, which is regarded as the sumrnum 
genus, the highest universal, is believed by the Jainas just like the 
Buddhist to be as particularistic as the particulars are. The asser- 
tion then that things are particulars and universals rolled into one 
is to be understood to mean that there are particulars which are 
similar. It is the similarity of the individuals that is interpreted 
as their unity and identity. In point of fact there is no common 
self-identical clement in the different individuals and it, is their 
similarity which is ecjuated with identity.^ Jinabhadra, the author 
of the Visesavdsyakabhdsyaj who seems to have preceded Akalahka, 
is also of the same opinion. Thus unity of being is only a meta- 
phorical expression for similarity. Individuals are always chang- 
ing and the similarity of change is regarded as the universal 
informing and enlivening the different, individuals. , The dissimi- 
larity of change is said to constitute their difference. The sameness 
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of 1-el'cTcnce of diil'crcnt iiidivicliials is again intcrpreLed in terms 
of siniilarity,, which, oiito logically s})caking, is numerically dif- 
ferent in diftcreut indiridnals. I’liat two individuals are called 
cows docs not argue that die two indh'ldiials possess a self-identi- 
cal characler, it onfly means that tliey arc similar. Hie difli- 
tuliies raised by iJharmaidrti regarding oJie universal relating to 
different individuals separated by a gap of time and space are 
believed to be insurnioiinLable. And so the same solution is 
oifci'cd by the Jainas as Inis been done by Dbarmakirti, but where- 
as Dharnnikirti unhesitatingly declares the unitive universal to be 
' an illusion, ilic Jainas rather adopt an apologetic tone. According 
to the latter, the sameness of thought and expression is only a 
customary cliaracn.'rizalion which sets forth similarity as identity. 
This identity is as nietapliorical as the identity of man with an 
ass in the proposition “the man is an ass”. The case in apposition 
is not an evidence of real unity but of a make-believe unity which 
is asserted for emphasizdng closeness of analogy. 

Vidyanaudi dcilnitcly asserts that the objections, that have 
been urged against the mode of existence of a unitive universal 
by Dbarmakirti, do not affect the Jaina position in the least, since 
the Jainas do not believe in the existence of a selfsame universal 
in several individuals. The universal is nothing but the similar 
transformation of different things, niuncrically different in each 
case. 'Jlie assertion of unity of class-character or of being is only 
a case of rbetorical device.^ 

We nc(,'d not reproduce the orguments of the different 
ivriiers as they are all couched in the same strain. So let us now 
consifler ivhcther tlie Jaina version of the Buddhist position really 
effects’ an inij, movement on the original Buddhist position. We 
do not see any material difference between the Buddhist position 
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as expounded by US in the previous chapter and the Jaina repre- 
sentation of it. It will be too much to expect that the idea of 
unity can be successfully accounted for by a plurality 
without a unitary principle running through them. We 
have recorded the objection of the Naiyayika against the Bud- 
dhist’s position that if the unity of members of a class be only an 
unfounded idea, why should not the plurality be successfully affi- 
liated to a unity ? This objection also applies to the Jaina position 
which is nothing but a re-statement of Dharmakirti’s conclusion. 
The criticism of the Buddhist’s position by the Jaina, that the in- 
dividuals are not exclusively dissimilar and the element of simi- 
larity in them should be regarded as a distinctive attribute, 
savours of prevarication and intellectual dishonesty. The Bud- 
dhist also does not deny similarity among the different individuals. 
The attempt to criticize the Buddhist position therefore on the 
ground that dissimilar entities cannot account for identity of con- 
ception is only a pretence or a deliberate misrepresenttation. 

The Jaina seems to have been completely unnerved by 
Dharmakirti’s criticism. It is a pity that he failed to gauge the 
force and cogency of the Naiyayika’s reply to the Buddhist’s criti- 
cism. The Jaina here seems to have unconsciously surrendered his 
doctrine of non-absolutism. It has been repeatedly asserted by the 
Jaina that difference is not inconsistent with identity. The Jaina 
could at most assert in conformity with his allegiance to the doc- 
trine of non-absolutism that the universal is different . in 
so far as it is identical with individuals and identical in 
all cases of its occurrence in so far as it is different from 
the individuals. The universal would thus both be different 
and identical, permanent and impermanent,— permanent and 
identical in so far as it is the selfsame principle, and impermanent 
and different in so far as it is identical with the individuals. But 
by impeaching the clear deliverance of experience certifying the 
unity of the universal in different individuals the Jaina has uji- 
wilMngly walked into the spider’s parlour. If similarity tm 
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accoinil for liow can tlie Jain^ tlie identity of 

substance ? "I hc substance is identical witli the modes that occiir 
in it. 'file Buddhist asserts that there is no imitive substance 
running through the modes. It is the aspect of similarity of the 
modes that is mistaken for identity of the substance. In fact, the 
Jaina cannot give a satisfactory answer against this contention of 
the Buddhist when he admits similarity to be the equivalent of 
identity. The Jaina repeats the empirical argument that our ex- 
perience takes note of the identity of the substance together with its 
changing modes v/hich are transitory as they endure only for a 
moment and pass out of existence the t^ery next moment. But if the 
experience of the unity of substance be deemed valid in spite of the 
logical difficulties alleged by the Buddhist, we do not see any reason 
how can the Jaina deny valiclity to the experience of unity in dif- 
ferent individuals. The logical difficulties in the of unitive 
universals have been met by Udayana and his predecessors ; and 
the Jaina could easily solve the logical problem by means of his 
non-absolutist logic, Vvdiich finds no contradiction in the identity of 
differences. 


The unity of the universal and the particular has been sought 
to be explained by yasovijaya as the lack of the difference of sub- 
stratum- In other words, unity is made out to be a case of simple 
co-incidence. It is argued that the universal is different from the 
individual and the identity of the universal is only a case of its coin- 
cidence with the specific character of the individual in the same 
substratum. The criterion of difference is the distinction of the 
locus of the incidence of attributes, lire very fact that the vini- 
vcTsal lias no locus independent of the individuals shows that the 
universal is not distinct from the individual. This explanation 


of unity as the absence of separation, does not seem to be materially 
different from the concept of. inherence . as propounded by the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school. If the sanieness of siibsCra turn does 
not connote the sameness of being in some respect, the unity will 
be only a question of juxtaposition. The Naiyayika asserts that 
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though numerically different, the universal and the particularity 
can co-exist without losing their specific character. The coinci- 
dence does not argue that they are identified with one another in 
some indefinable manner. The Jaina position also, so far as it is 


of nomenclature, if identity were to be understood as 
• the sameness of substratum. The difference of the Jaina position, 
so far as the relation of inliex'ence is concerned, would thus turn 
out to be only a show and a pretence. If however the sameness of 
substratum and the necessity of coincidence were regarded as 
symptomatic of real identity, the Jaina conception of identity in 
difference as the necessary character of relation would make a 
. material difference. But unfortunately this point has been slurred 
over by the later Jaina writers without realizing the consequences 
which are fatal to the fundamental position of non-absolutism. 

If the universaTbe numerically different in different indivi- 
duals and the conception of unity be explained away as a case of 
pseudo-unity due to similarity, the Jaina metaphysical position 
would be reduced to an unmitigated plm^alism^ In that case there 
would not exist a universe but a pluriverse. Different individuals 
- coiild only be described as similar or dissimilar without any com- 
mon bond binding them together. The assertion that the totality 
. of exi stents is bound by identity of being and the difference of en- 
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titles is not absolute would thus transpire to be a mean verbal 
quibble. The Jaina position thus would not be a bit different from 
the position of the Buddhist fluxist which asserts that the plurality 
of entities is undisturbed by any unitive bond. Thus difference 
will be the absolute characteristic of reals, each individual being 
put in a place of its own and existing side by side without com- 
mingling their being in any wise and manner. But this would 

only amount to the repudiation of non-absolutism- 

It is refreshing to note that the fallacies involved in the con- 
.ception of numerically different universals were fully realized by 
a late Jaina philosopher. It is Vimaladasa, the author of the 

an adherent of the Digambara school, who 
realized the dangerOus implications of the Jaina position as ex- 
pounded by the later writers. It is unfortunate that Yasovijaya, 
who was weil-trained in the dialectics of the Neo-logical school 
of Mithila and Navadvipa, failed to detect the fallacy involved in 
the position. Instead of effecting an improvement Yasovijaya has 
rather complicated the issue and made the confusion worse con- 
founded. Unfortunately he shows more ingenuity than insight. 
In fact, in the interest of truth and philosophic candour we are 
bound to admit, if we are to follow the representation of these 
writers, that the Jaina doctrine of non-absolutism is only a make- 
believe and a hollow pretence. Fortunately for us there has been 
at least one solitary writer, we mea^n M whom we have 

just referred to, who has voiced hik protest against this traditional 
interpretation..-^ y 

VimaladasaTaises the problem in connection with the univer- 
sality of sevenfold predication. In Chapter VI we raised the 
problem whether the totality of existents is an ideal unity and a 
real plural ityd We postponed the discussion of the problem there 
and rather dogmatically affirmed that the totality of existence is a 
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real universe o£ whicli the determinations, one and many, are 
equally predicable. We asserted that the totality is one whole- 
one in respect of the universal, being, and many in respect of the 
plurality of the individuals. We anticipated the conclusion, “The 
universe will be found on examination to be a unity of plurality 
exactly on a par with the individual, which is an epitome of the 
macrocosm, being a unity and a plurality in one, and at the same 
time, though in a different reference.” 

Vimaladasa observes that if the existence of one particular 
were absolutely different from that of another particular, then the 
totality of particulars would have no common element to bind 
them together. If the particulars were possessed of a common 
existence as the fundamental element of their individuality the 
totality of existence could be determine as one and many, which 
the universality of the law of Sevenfold Predication demands. But 
the assertions of the traditional exponents of Jaina thought seem 
to contradict this possibility. Vimaladasa maintains that the 
statements of these masters should be understood not to imply the 
absolute difference and discretion of individuals. The implica- 
tion of these statements consists in their repudiation of absolute 
identity. Though existence is variant and manifold in so far as 
it is identical with each individual, it does not for that reason for- 
feit its unity and self-identity qua universal. Thus things .are 
identical with and different from one another— identical in respect 
of a common existence and different in respect of their distinctive 
individuality. The denial of a common universal on the contrary 
would make the difference of individuals absolute. The absolu- 
tism of particularity has been emphatically repudiated by Samanta- 
bhadra and his commentators. In order to bring this denial of 
absolute particularism into,, harmony; with the denial of absolute 
common existence underlying the diverse existents it is necessary 
to conclude that things are, ne|&er absolutely diverse nor absolute- 
ly identical, which are the rfespjectfve positions of the Buddhist 
FJpxist and the Vedantic monjst. The Jaii^a philosopher cannot 
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be a party to eitlier of these positions without neutralizing the 
fundamental principle of nomabsolutism. So the apparent repu- 
diation of universals is to be interpreted as the repudiation of 
absolute unity of existents involved in the conception of unchang" 
ing self-identiai universal running through them. In other words, 
. the universal is a unity in difference, which does 

not entirely merge its being in the particulars in spite of its parti- 
cipation in them. r 

. . contends that similarity cannot account 

. for the identity of reference of individuals, if the former be onto- 
logically different in each case of its incidence. Similarity cannot 
be an ultimate category. Similarity is nothing but the possession 
.of a common identical attribute or attributes by numerically dif- 
ferent entities. The face of a lovely woman is compared by the 
poet to the moon. But where lies the similarity of the two? It 
must be supposed that the face shares a common attribute with the 
moon, the selfsame attribute of beauty, which causes delight to 
. the connoisseur. Similarly, the similarity of one pen with another 
pen, of one man with another man, is to be traced to an identical 
attribute, namely, the pen-universal or the man-universal, which 
is shared in common by the individuals concerned. , The denial 
of a self-identical quality in several individuals would on the other 
hand make the distinction of common and uncommon attributes 
indefensible: A common attribute is but the salfsame attribute 
which exists in more than one individual and an- uncommon attri- 
bute is but what is peculiar to a particular individual, unshared 
by any other. If the possibility of the occurrence of a selfsame 
attribute ill more than one substratum is denied, then no quality 
would be common. There is no valid ground for dismissing this 
distinction as an unfounded illusion, since it is not contradicted 
by experience as other illusions are* • 

The idea of similarity is there and it cannot be explahred 
without reference to an identical elejuent. The reality of simi- 
larity again t an not be repudiated ihe knowledge of . the same 
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be declared false/ for wllich there is no warrant, and similarity 
again nitimately presupposes a universal. Bixt it may be contend- 
ed that sirnilarity is an unanalysable characteristic — as ultimate 
as identity or dijBEerence is. In point of fact, the school of Prabha- 
kara and following them the school of Madhva maintain that simi- 
larity is an ultimate category, which cannot be reduced to a simpler 
and more self-evident category. These philosophers have further 
endeavoured to prove the identity of reference of concepts in 
terms of similarity. Similarity is not deemed to be susceptible of 
being reduced to identity, which is done by the Naiyayika. 

But the attempt to equate identity with similarily seems to 
be an extremism of pluralistic bias. Let us take it for granted 
that similarity can account for identical reference of concepts and 
the postulation of unitive imiversals is not logically necessary. 
But the question must be answered whether similarity is an iden- 
tical principle subsisting in the particulars thought to be similar 
or numerically different in each instance. The first alternative, 
if granted, would only make the difference of views a question of 
nomenclature. An identical entity existing in different indivi- 
duals may be designated as a universal or similarity, but the de-^ 
signation does hot make any difference to the ontological problem. 
And the second alternative, which makes out the varying similarh 
ties to be numerically different, raises further problems." Is the 
similarity qua characteristic different from the individual or iden- 
tical with it ? If it is different, how can it belong to the individual 
and introduce a change into its constitution, that is to say, make 
it similar? The Jaina' philosopher at any rate cannot maintain 
that the relation of a characteristic tp its substratum is either one 
of absolute otliemess or of absolute identity. Even the Madhvas, 
who believe in the absolute difference of things, are compelled to 
admit that the relati^ (|£'a? eimitctmstk tdthe characterh 

zed is not pnC of tbsed&te dlffet^ce .or absolute identity, hut M 
identity-cum-diffferemcd. ' At any' rate the element of identity in- 
volved in the vfery constitution of relation makes the situation iiF 
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from intelHgible i£ identity of being is denied. 

and it follows that similarity is 
idendeahwitli A in some respect, which the relation of subject 
and predicate between the two logically entails. But similarity 
is not only a character istic but also a relation. The similarity of 
A is not confined to A, but has necessary reference to B. To say 
that similarity is a characteristic entirely self-contained is to speak 
unintelligible jargon. Similarity holds between A and B arid as 
such must belong to them. Now the question arises whether simi- 
larity is a relation or a characteristic or both ? It is no doubt a 
relation so/ar as it obtains between two terms. It is no doubt 
again a characteristic so far as it is conceived to be the attribute of 
the term in which it subsists and we have seen that the concept of 
similarity as an attribute presupposes a relation which is admitted 
to be identity-in-differerice. But irrespective of whether it is a 
characteristic or not, it is not self-contained in its reference arid 
requires a second term to which it relates. If the similarity be 
supposed to function as a relation between A and B, it may fall 
outside the terms and thus fail to relate them. ^Or it may function 
also , as a characteristic of both the terras and thus require a "second 
relation in order to belong to them. But relation has been admit- 
ted to consist in or presuppose ‘ identity-in-difference. So the 
similarity of A and the similarity of B, whether characteristics or 
relation, must be identical in some respect with A and B both. 
And this means that there is an clement in both A an<J.B which is 
identical. , 

Let us again suppose that similarity is a self-contained attri- 
bute of each of the ter ms,"^ numerically different from one another. 
The similarity of A will then be numerically different from the 
similarity of B’;A‘iThere will be thus two similarities and not one. 
But this does not make the problem of identity of reference any 
more intelligible than before. The question irresistibly arises, 
whenever one states a propc^ition^ A similar to B,; where 
does the similarity consist in and Whnt is it due to } The'q[uestion 
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presupposes that there must be something in both the terms on 
which similarity is founded. But it may be maintained that the 
question is wrong and illegitimate since it derives from an un- 
warranted presupposition. Similarity is an ultimate simple fact 
and does not presuppose any further characteristic as its basis and 
ground. But this reiteration of the ultimaey of similarity does hot 
help us to understand its nature a whit more clearly. We do not 
mean to say that the opponent seeks to escape under a prevarica- 
tion ; but our grievance against the solution offered is that it does 
not care to appreciate the difficulty, which we confront in trying 
to grasp the nature of similarity as a self-contained attribute of 
each of the terms. 

Sup}iose that the similarity of A is numerically different 
from the similarity of B. But what makes A and B to be 
similar ? Let us take a concrete example. A cow is similar to 
another cow and a buffalo is similar to another buffalo. But if 
the similarity qua characteristic of one cow be numerically different 
from the similarity qua characteristic of another cow and again 
the tivo similarities be numerically different from the similarity 
tvhich characterizes buffaloes, we can account for the difference of 
function of the two types of similarities by assuming a qualitative 
difference in each. .Wen 3 ru$f adniit that the similarity that obtains 
between cows is different qualitatively, and numerically from .the 
similarity that holds between buffaloes. .,So there are similarities 
which are functionally identical and cfifferent. , «The ^ 
that go'yeths one class is functionally different, from the similarity 
that governs another class. , The difference of function naturally 
presupposes an intrinsic , difference . in the similarities and thus 
similarities must fall into .definitive groups. .The similarity of 
cows stands apart /rom tliat of .the btiffalqes. -^ut this grouping 
of types dose not make an app^fciahle diffiorence, procedural and 
ontologicalr horn th^ as propounded 

by the Nyaya-Vaifeika. ^hqoL , jaiha and Madhva glassi- 

fication on the contrary makes ,,the postulation of an endrmous 
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number o£ ultimate types of similarity inevitable by making them 
numerically different in each individual. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika scheme of imiversals has the merit of 
making a system of the plurality of indivklua is on an intelligible 
basis. The number of cows is classed together by reason of a 
definitive characteristic ^.called the Gow-iiniversal and this accounts 
for the similarity of cows to one another. The cow-universal 
again has the advantage of clilferentiatiiig the class of cows from 
the class of buffaloes on the basis of distinctive characteristics— 
the universal of the latter being humeadcally and functionally 
different from the former. But the theory of nuoiericaliy diiferent 
similarities will fail to account for tlie classihcatioii unless 
similarities fall into groups, and this grouping becomes arbitrary 
unless the types of similarities have each a distinctive c;ommon 
character. The assumption of types of similarities, Irowcver, is 
tentamount to a reinstatement of the Nyaya scheme of universals 
in diiferent language. 

The inherent diflicultics ' of the theory of similarity as the 
substitute of universals pronouncedly inahifest themselves when it 
is realized that similarity is both made an attributive characteristic 
and a relation. The siinilarity of the coir A is an attribute of it 
and is numerically different from the similarity that is the attribute 
of the cow B. But what makes A and B mutually similar ? The 
two similarities are eacli self-contained and unless they can 
function as a transitive relation they cannot make A and B similar 
to each other. But if similarity be a relation between A and B, 
we do not see what advantage is gained by positing two self- 
contained similarities as the properties of A and B. Unless there ^ 
be a relation of similarity holding the two together, A and B will 
not be similar; and if the relation be there what do the, 
similarities qua characteristics avail? Do the iatter eerve as 
ground and basis of the relation ? If so, the similarity qu^ r^tioii 
must be numerically and functionally different from tfye siinilari- 
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ties . qua diaracteristics. But in that ease the postulation of 
similarity as a characteristie does not seem to ^ raison d'etre. 

Perhaps the difficulties may be avoided by supposing simi- 
larity to be both an attribute and a relation of the terms. Granted 
that there is no logical difficulty in the selfsame attribute function- 
ing also as relation, we do not see the logical necessity of postu- 
lating more than one similarity. The similarity relation 
will make the terms similar and there is no necessity for positing 
another or more similarity for the same purpose. Similarity 
relation will subsist in both the terras and thus may function as 
their attribute also. But similarity is a transitive symmetrical 
relation. If A is similar to B, Pj is similar to C, and C is similar 
to D and so on, then A is similar to C and D, and B, C, D etc. 
are similar to A. If one similarity functioning as a relation and 
also as an attribute can account for the similarity of the terms 
concerned, the similarity in question will serve the purpose of a 
common universal. So we do not see any difference, so far as the 
ontological status of uni\'ersals is concerned, between the theory 
of similarity and the theory Of objective universals. 

But can one similarity, meet all the situations and thus enable 
us to dispense with the plurality of universals ? If it could do 
this, that would be a positive advantage no doubt. But this is 
gilite^ s^en timf there must be 

different types of similarity.; llite similarity of cows. a^ is 

different from the similarity of buffaloes as another class. Thus 
there Tvill be as many types of similarity as there are classes, each 
different from the other. But this is nothing but a reinstatement 
of the different universals in a different guise. ■ ’ 

The admission of similarity as a relation again makes the 
admission of a core of identity in the terms inevitable as we have 
seen that relation is possible only if the terms are identical and 
different. The admission of an identical elerrient in the terms 
will be tantamount to th4 admission of a universal. Moreover, 
the assertion that similarity’ is .ultitu^ does not carry 
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conviction. The question of nltimacy can be decided if qt is 
found to preclude the demand of a further explanation or to show 
such a demand to be unintelligible and absurd. Thus existence 
is an ultimate concept and no further explanation of its character 
is possible which does not presuppose the idea of existence in it. 
But is similarity self-explanatory like existence ? So far as the 
psychology of our experience and thought is found to testify, we 
do not see it to be the case. If a person asserts that A is similar 
to B, the question naturally arises, “what is the ground of their 
similarity?” And the question is set at rest when one can point 
to a common elenicuL existing in both. The Naiyayika is certainly 
in the right when he asserts that shnilatity is a eharacteristic 
derived from the possession of a dehnite common allribiite.^ 
Viraaladasa evinces greater insight and love of truth when he agrees 
with the Naiyayika in regarding similarity as a derivative 
characteristic. 

The incongfuence of the same thing serving as the attribute 
and as the relation unfortunately did not occur to the Jaina 
realists of the Post-Dharmakirti period. Relation is at any rate 
logically posterior to quality. It requires at least two terms to 
make a relation possible, SimRamty, ib it. be an attribute, must 
be prior to and Hence different from relation. This will be 
apparent from the consideration that one c:annot satisfy tlic query 
why A and B are similar by the simple answer that tliey are 
similar, since the answer is tautologous. We hold that there is no 
justification for holding similarity to be an ultimate concept 
either as a category or as a relation and this is shown by the fact 
that the questioner is not silenced until a common characteristic 
is pointed out. 

But the later Jaina philosophers have contended that the 
relation between universal and particular does not involve or 
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presuppose identity of being. The element of identity in the 
identity-m<lifference as the presupposition of relation is to be 
understood negatively as the absence of separate locus and posi- 
tively as the necessity of coincidence. We have shown that this is 
the character of inherence as set forth by the Vaisesika. If relation 
between universal and particular were one of mere necessary 
coincidence, the elaborate refutation of inherence and the positing 



of identity-in-difference as the ground of relation would be so 
much waste of labour. Nay it would be an act of make-believe 
inasmuch as it makes a show of difference when it is in entire 
agreement with the conception of inherence as propounded by the 
Vaisesika. Not only this, the dismissal of identity as a case of 
invariable coincidence would make the whole philosophy of non- 
absolutism a hollov.^ pretence. The relation of modes to the 
substance in which they occur is asserted to be identity in difference 
and the contradiction involved in it is solved by positing a separate 
category (jdtyantara), which is not explicable in terms of identity 
or of difference, being an embodiment of both the elements in its 
being. But the assumption of such a separate category would be 
absolutely uncalled for if the theory of necessary coincidence 
could meet the situation. Furthermore, the postulation of 
avaklavya (inexpressible) as a separate category, which we have 
discussed in Chapter V, would have no raison d'etre^ if the element 
of identity involved in the relation only meant necessary coinci- 
dence and nothing more. It is the concept of avaktavya, however, 
which, gives the Jaina philosophy its distinctive character and 
individuality. But the later Jaina ]3hilosophers, who were rather 
frightened out of their wits by the flourish of Dharmakirti’s 
criticism, have given a wide berth to the Jaina conception of 
avaktavya by unconsciously reinstating the conception of inherence 
as the solvent of the Igoical difficulty involved which has led the 
Vedantist and the ^unyavadin to declare the phenomenal World/ 
to be an illogical and irrational appearance. We are ddliberat^ 
■■'ofythe opinion that the later Jainas have unwittingly played 





to their ancient philosophy and we are positive that the older 
account of iiniversais as given by us is not only in harmony tvith 
the |:)hiiosopliy of non-absolutism, but is the only possible account 
that can be accepted as the correct position. It is fortunate that 
we have Vimaladasa on our side and it is desirable that students of 
Jaina philosophy should devote greater attention to him. 
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